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Why “good” parents raise neurotic children 


MAFIA: 


a stunning exposé of 
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winter travel is wonderful 





> 
The California Zephyr in the Colorado Rockies 


on the 


wecsomel Hid DMT 


CHICAGO - DENVER - SALT LAKE CITY - OAKLAND - SAN FRANCISCO 





lhroueh Lil ( vlorado Roc ‘ {cros fhe Sierra winter travel 

iS a Spectacularly scenic adventure on America Ss most talked about tran 
Designed and scheduled tor sightseeing. the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR glides 
i? rougn mountain wonderlat das DY G iviight ACTOSS | lains and 

( erTts er durk. It has five glass-enclosed Vista-Domes (120 evira. 


ite 
. 


ats for both Chair Coach and Pullman passengers), there 
elicious meals in the beautiful Dining Car, and delightful refreshments 
in the roomy comfort of the Buffet Lounge Car and the unique, three-level 
Observation Lounge Car. Now, as at any time of year. the best way to 


see the best of the west 1s aboard the Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


Include Southern Colifornia destination via San Francisco without additional rail fore 


Colortul Free Booklets 


Ask about 
about California, the California Zephy 
and its scenic, historic route. Write California MONEY-SAVING 


Zephyr, Dept. 582-C, 547 West Jackson Blvd.. FAMILY FARES 


Chicago 6, Illino 
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WHAT DO DOCTORS DO 


to relieve 


TENSE, NERVOUS HEADACHES? 


3 out of 4 recommend the ingredients 
of ANACIN® for headache pain. 


BETTER THAN ASPIRIN... 
EVEN WITH BUFFERING ADDED 
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When pain 
strikes... Doctors know aspirin has 

only one pain reliever... Add buffering and you 
still have only one 








ANACIN relieves pain, 
calms nerves, fights depression. 


Anacin gives you more complete relief than 














aspirin, even with buffering added. Here’s why. 
Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That is, 
Anacin contains not just one but a combina- 
tion of medically proven ingredients. Anacin 
(1) promptly relieves pain of headache, neu- 
ritis, neuralgia. (2) Calms jittery nerves — 
leaves you relaxed. (3) Fights depression. 
And Anacin Tablets are safe, do not upset 
your stomach. Buy Anacin today! 
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A program of supreme importance 


classical records... 


...its common-sense purpose is to 
systematically instead of haphazardly 











BEGIN, IF YOU WISH, WITH 
THE FIRST RECORDING OF 


‘Van Cliburn 


*K K OK 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S 
PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 


His is one of the most exciting record- 
ie of a great musical classic that has 
been released in many years. A_ recent 
selection of the Society, it is the first per- 
tormance ever recorded by the lanky young 
Texan who, a few months ago, shot into the 
when he won the 


tamous Tchaikovsky Piano Competition in 


international limelight 
Moscow, playing this work, among others. 
It you would like to begin your membership 
with this unusual recording, please check 
the box in the coupon at right, 

‘) 


_ 


THE PROGRAM — which is directed by the 
Book-ot-the-Month Club—is adaptable to 
the needs ot every music-loving family, since 
it enables one to build as modest or as ex- 
tensive a record collection as he wishes, 
slowly or rapidly. 


* Because of the Society’s large member- 
ship, operating costs can be greatly reduced, 
permitting extraordinary economies for the 
collector. The introductory offer described 
here can represent a 45% saving in the first 
year. Thereafter, through a unique Record- 
Dividend plan, continuing members can 
build their record libraries at almost a ONE- 
THIRD SAVING. For every 


chased (from at least 50 available each vear) 


two fre cords pur- 


members will receive a third RCA Victor 
Red Seal Record free. 


* A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. 
A selection panel, comprised of ten eminent 
music authorities, recommends “must-have 
works to members. The panel consists of 


university music professors, Composers, 
music critics and editors. The chairman is 


DEEMS TAYLOR. 


~1 


* Each month, three or more 12-inch 33% 
R.P.M. RCA Victor Red Seal Records are an- 
nounced to members. One is always singled 
out as the record-of-the-month and, unless 
the Society 
simple form always provided), 


is otherwise instructed (on a 
this record 
will be sent to the member. It he wishes. he 
may specify an alternate, or instruct the So- 
ciety to send him nothing. For every record 
purchased, members pay $4.98 (the nation- 
ally advertised price), plus a small charge 
for postage and handling. 
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to anybody who ever buys 
The RGA Victor Society of Great Music 


help serious music lovers BUILD A FINE RECORD COLLECTION 
... under reliable guidance...and at AN IMMENSE SAVING 
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Beginning members will receive 


THE NINE 
SYMPHONIES OF 
BEETHOVEN 


CONDUCTED BY 


‘Arturo Toscanini 


WITH THE NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A SEVEN-RECORD ALBUM FOR ONLY 


(Nationally advertised price: $34.98) 


THE SOLE CONDITION IS TO BUY SIX RECORDS 
FROM THE SOCIETY DURING THE NEXT YEAR 



















RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music </o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. V59-11 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. : 
Mit } 
LEASE register me as a member of mus [cette eneeeeeereeeeeserseeseseeeseeesseeseseeeeseeeseeeeess 
Ihe RCA Victor Society of Great MESS 
Music and send me the seven-record REPESESE co cee coe ceesecceececeeccoocoeecesoueeseesoess 
Toscanini Beethoven album, billing Grpy __........cccccccceccecceccccce. ZONE...... 
me $3.98 plus a smal! charge tor post 


age and handling. | agree to buy six sTaTE 
additional records within twelve 
months from those made available by 


Check here if you wish to begin with a recent 
— selection, TCHAIKOVSKY'S PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 
the Society, for each ot which | will played by VAN CLIBURN. (This counts toward fulfill- 
be billed $4.98. the price nationally ment of the six-record agreement. ) 








advertised (plus a small charge for Se. 20 wan vite Oe camel these on eaten 
postage and handling). | may cancel ized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 
my membership any time after buying 

nL «10s ceecennndssbbnssehseensnsnmaatanan 
six records from the Society. After 
ee ee es ee I, ao vc cncccccncntcdconecénccescasdoccedsnccseneecusoaus 
every two records | buy trom the 

TY ee —— 

Society I will receive a third rca © ZONE STATE | 
) “ PLEASE NOTE: Records can he shipped oniv to resident« * ft? 
Victor Red Seal Record, free i}. ©. ame the tecethestes. and Ganede. Receeés fer Canadian mem. | 





bers are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario 
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Sniffles, congestion, coughs, tears .. . so sick with a cold! 


Comfort your baby with soothing relief that acts 
faster, works longer than aspirin or cold tablets 





ATOM TRACER TESTS PROVE VAPORUSB 
ACTS IN 7 SECONDS, WORKS FOR 10 HOURS 


Your loving hands massage Vicks VapoRub over chest, 
throat, back—and right before your eyes, the stufhiness 
starts to clear. the cough calms. That’s because sooth- 
ing vapor medications reach cold-infected nose, throat, 
and chest in just 7 seconds ... keep working for 10 
hours—startling facts discovered by laboratory atom 
tracer tests. And medical literature shows that pills 
and tablets which go through stomach and _ blood- 
stream take longer to work, and act for only a lim- 
ited time. 


Vicks VapoRus* 


World's most widely used coids medication...use as a rub, in steam, in the nose. 
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“Dear Reaken: 


WRITER RICHARD GEHMAN really began his 
profile on Oscar Levant (p. 114) 2% 
years ago when, meeting Levant on an- 
other story, he was so affected that he 
immediately began collecting material 
on the sharp-tongued pianist. According- 
ly, when Levant became a “hot” person- 
ality again, and CORONET called with the 
assignment, Gehman already had the job 
half done. Such foresight is typical of 
the 37-year-old author, among the most 
prolific producers and earners of Amer- 
ica’s free-lance magazine article writers. 
He seems able to turn everything he 
touches into a magazine check. Recently, 
for example, he decided to grow a beard, 
then sat down and wrote and sold an 
article describing the reactions of his 
friends. Earning well up in the five fig- 
ures annually, Gehman has had as many as 13 articles published in 
one month. He has also turned out radio scripts, record-jacket 
blurbs, a musical comedy, popular songs, and seven books, including 
three novels and his latest, “How to Write and Sell Magazine 
Articles’ (Harper's). To maintain this prodigious output, Gehman 
researches at a furious pace. His pockets are always bulging with 
notebooks. He works every day (his last day off was Christmas 
1951), often on eight to 12 articles at once and has written as many 
as four full-length pieces in one day. He starts writing at about 
seven o clock, pauses briefly for breakfast, then pounds away until 
noon, when he heads for New York City from his Carmel, N.Y. home 
for luncheon interviews or an afternoon of legwork gathering ma- 
terial for articles. Some days he puts in several hours in his garden 
raising what he calls “my $48 cucumbers,” or romps with his five 
children. Gehman wrote for a local newspaper in his native Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, when he was 14 and sold his first article for $5 
when he was 17. He had to do his early writing in a closet huddled 
under a blanket so that his parents—who wanted him to learn a 
“legitimate trade—wvu!dn't hear the typewriter. Later, toughened 
by his ordeal, Gehman emerged from the closet to work on news- 
papers. He served four years in the Army and eventually found 
his way to New York to become a top star among free lancers. 
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Gehman: a bundle for his beara 
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Lhe Atutsttonty! 
Swit Se but? funily Ly 


All across America, motorists have accepted the sensational Swedish- 
built Volvo. Everyday use downtown in the big Eastern cities, speed- 
ing across the Central plains, climbing to the mountain playgrounds 
of the West, has proved Volvo a “Best Buy: 


Volvo's 85 hp engine is the most powerful in its class, delivering 
unbelievable economy without sacrificing top speed (95 mph) or 
sports Car response. 


Winner of races all over the world, Volvo is at home in America. 
Compare Volvo and youll see why we say “One Try — and You'll Buy” 
Parts and service everywhere. 

Volvo Distributing, Inc., 452 Hudson Terrace, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Swedish Motor Import, Inc., 1901 Milam St., Houston 2, Texas + Auto Imports, Inc 


13517 Ventura Blud., Sherman Oaks, Calif. + In Canada: Auto Imports (Swedish) 
Lid., 459 Eastern Ave., Toronto 8+ 1350 E. Georgia St., Vancouver 6 
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LEWIS W. GILLENSON Contents for November, 1958 voi. 45, no. 1, whole No. 264 
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Articles 
Ihe Greatest Sea Disaster in History...BUD GREENSPAN 
Honey: The Natural Wonder Food 

NORMAN AND MADELYN CARLISLE 
Mafia: Secret Empire of Evil............LOUIS MCLAIN 
How St. Peter Was Robbed For St. Paul 

DON C. MILLER 

The Peculiar Pelican REED MILLARD 
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The case for part-time mothers; why children lie; 


INTELLIGENT ‘“‘NEGLECT”’ 


Despite notions to the contrary, 
mothers with part-time jobs make 


not only Food mothers. but the hest. 


According to a survey of 2.000 
Michigan children ‘eichth erade 
through high school) by Prof. F. 


Ivan Nye of the State College of 


Washineton. mothers who work 


from one to 32 hours a week enjoy 


the most harmonious adolescent- 
parent relationships. Teenagers who 
want to be alone (and that’s normal 
in adolescence ) feel then privacy 1S 


mothering. 


constant 


invaded by 





That type of mother. declares sociol- 
ovist Nye, is as defi lent on the iob 
as the career woman who is neve! 


home. 


HEP HUSBANDS 

| he highe a man ¢ limbs on the edu- 
cational ladder. the steadier his mar- 
rave 1S likely LO he. Fon 
that make him cherish a sheepskin 


the traits 


intelligence, perseverance, stabili- 
ty—also make him cherish his wife. 
A study of about 9.000 couples re- 
vealed that many of the men with 
only an elementary school education 


G 


the worrying SEX 


had small salaries. large families and 
a high divorce rate. In fact, 25 per- 
cent of these men, report Paul C. 


ii" 


Glick of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census and Hugh Carter of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, had 
been married twice or more. 





But the majority of men with at 
least 
were still 


some college to their credit 


wed to their first loves. 
still faithful to theu ambitions and 


had better-pay ing obs. 


DILUTED TRUTH 
You are being unreasonable if you 
expect your child——or yourself——to 
tell nothing but the truth at all times. 
In fact. when Junio: prevari Ales 
occasionally, he may just be display- 
ing a healthy impulse to be inde- 
pendent and adventurous. It’s only 
that 
he’s probably being driven by feat 


Melitta 


when he overdoes the fibbineg 


and anxiety, says Dr. 
Schmideberg of New York. 
Parents who feel guilty even at 
the mere thought of lying to then 
children are usually under the un- 
conscious influence ol 


thei own 
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These Nations 


Are 


Catholic By CHOICE! 


“- 


You hear it said today that the Catholic 
Church seeks to entrench itself as the es- 
tablished religion of any and all nations. 

And you are warned that wherever 
Catholicism dominates, religious liberty is 
denied to others. 


“Look at Spain!” the critics say, “and 
Italy and Colombia, too. And remember 
the Dark Ages and their persecutions!” 

This suggests that the people of so- 
called Catholic countries are compelled to 
remain loyal to the Church against their 
will. Any fair-minded person who really 
does look at predominantly Catholic 
countries finds that they are Catholic as 
a matter otf choice. 


Investigation also reveals that religious 
persecutions—almost without exception— 
were actuated by political rather than 
religious purposes. The chiet guilt tor 
them should be laid at the door of the 
statesmen and ruling houses of the na- 
tions rather than the churches 

This fact was emphasized in an address 
to the Congress of the United States on 
January 8, 1826, by the then distinguished 
Bishop of Charleston, John England, who 
said: “... religion has been more frequent- 
ly but a pretext with statesmen for a politi- 
cal purpose than the cause of persecution 
from zeal on its own behalt.” 

The Catholic Church, being universal, 
must exist under various flags and difter 
ent political systems. In Colombia, for 
example, where the people are overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, one statesman describes 
religion as “the fundamental pillar of our 


SUPREME 


culture.’ The status of the Catholic Church 
in such a land would obviously be differ- 
ent than in the United States, where there 
are many ftaiths—all with equal rights. 

In 1916 Cardinal Gibbons, dean of 
American bishops, said: “Separation of 
church and state in this country seems to 
Catholics the natural, the inevitable, the 
best conceivable plan, the one that would 
work best among us, both for the good 
of religion and of the state.” The late 
Archbishop McNicholas said U. S. Cath- 
olics would not seek union of church and 
state even if they constituted a majority. 

In one era of religious persecution, 
Catholics and non-Catholics were hanged 
from the same gallows. This and other 
dramatic stories dating back to the Middle 
Ages are related in a pamphlet which we 
will be glad to send free upon request. 
Ir will be mailed in a plain wrapper—no- 
body will call on you. Write today .. . ask 
tor Pamphlet No. AC-8, 


FREE. mai coupon Topay 


SUPREME COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Lovis 8, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
Speaking of Tolerance’ 3 


NAME 


ADDRESS__.__ 


Ue 


COUNCIL 


—s 


KEMIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


RELIGIOUS 


8422 BLVD. 


a 


LINDELL 





NOVEMBER, 1958 


INFORMATION 


BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


- 
a, 
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on” bout> 


stern upbringing, which compelled 
them to tell the truth regardless of 
consequence. Conversely, adults who 
the truth 


and SUC - 


find it easv to embroide; 


mav have relied heavils 


cessfully on lies all they lives. 
Actually. 


not the he 
kor example. if you tell him “babies 


child is 
but your attitude. 


what 
itself 


upsets a 


are bought.” he will sense vour cuilt 
and discomiort. But if vou must re- 


Sort to lies now and then out ol 
kindness. or to vive you! child re- 
sure he does not 


assurance. make 


find you out in the near tuture. 


IN ONE EAR 

If you want to he a 700d listener: 
let the person speaking finish his 
own sentences—even 1 you feel you 
can do it better: don’t be a know-it- 


all: and curb that urge to doodle. 


Alter 


listenine 


asking 60 dietitians which 
habits of then 
them to distraction, Prof. A. 
Conrad Posz of Michigan State Uni- 


superiors 


drove 


versity found they objected most to 
the boss who interrupts so olten 
that Ae does all the talking: 
then the man who not only doesn’t 


really 


hear what’s said but pooh-poohs all 


sugvestions: the fellow who 


10 


STUY 


keeps asking questions Lo whi h you 
can only say “ves”: and the execu- 


tive who ACTS aS though you aie 


sguandering his time—-when you 
are giving him your vocal all. 

Moreover, if you shut vour mind 
whe nvou Open Vou Cars, adds Prot. 
Posz. you may commit that most em- 
asking the fatal 


question that reveals you haven't 


harrassing faux pa 


heard a word that’s heen spoke Tr. 


NOT-SO-WEAKER SEX 
Surprisingly, girls are plagued with 
more worrisome natures than boys. 
Yet despite this handicap, ultra- 
anxious girls do better at school than 
their opposite male numbers. 


The paradox can be explained this 
the highly, 
boys studied by Yale University re- 
searchers Seymour bh. Sarason. Ken- 
neth Davidson, Frederick Lighthall 
Richard 


by a deep-seated feeling oO} “Pm ne 


wav: many of anxious 


and Waite were agonized 
good.’ The super-worried girls, on 
the other hand, did not suffer from 
this basic feeling of inadequacy. 
Their problem was that they had 
set themselves impossibly high goals. 

Under the strain of their tensions, 
easily distracted in 


the hovs were 


misbehaved to cet attention 


class. 
and thus did poor work. 

The 
then 
doggedly to 


oirls. however. voaded by 
unattainable ambitions. Stu k 
the 


proved that even though they took 


studies and 


more psychi pounding, they were 
better equipped to stand up unde it. 
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if you like to 
watch your weight... 


DONT GIVE UP BUTTER 
_.. SPREAD IT ON 


RY-KRISP 


Ry-Krisp with outter 
is lower in calories 


than a single slice 
of diet-bread 
without butter | 








RY-KRISP 


THE LIGHT RYE CRACKER THAT LETS YOU EAT THINGS LIKE 
BUTTER AND CHEESE BUT CUTS YOUR CALORIES, TOO 
| — 


” al ——_ 
, 
{ WORLOS LONGEST SLOGAN) ORAL STON PURINA « BOARO SQ. STF LOUIS 2 MO 


_ 
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Now’s the Time to Take 
Your First Step 
Toward Florida Living 


What are your plans for retirement? 


) 


Haven t made any? Time too far off? 


Thought about it some, but haven't 
come to a decision? 

If you've thought about it at all, the 
chances are you ve considered Florida 

for according to a nationwide survey, 
more than twice aS many people ap- 
proaching retirement say they intend to 
move to Florida as to any other state. 

If you are one of them, now ts the 
time to make your plans—now, while 
you can buy a choice homesite in Vero 
Beach Highlands, in one of the finest 
sections of Florida's East Coast, for 
the amazing low terms of $10 down 
and $15 a month! 

You couldn't ask for a finer location. 


Vero Beach Highlands ts situated on a 


high ridge overlooking the Indian River. 


You enter the property from U.S. 1, 
the “Gold Coast” highway, at a point 


S14 miles south of the business section 


of Vero Beach, and % mile north of 


the access road to the Sunshine State 


os 


Parkway. 72 homes have already been 
built—many of them occupied by for- 
mer residents of Vero Beach who love 
the peace and seclusion of suburban 
life, yet want to stay near the shopping 
district, schools, churches, and recrea- 
tional facilities of Vero Beach, one of 
the finest commercial and resort cities 
on Florida's East Coast. 

Here, the Mackle Company has pro- 
vided beautiful property in a planned 
community. But even more important, 
through the Mackle Plan, they have 
made it easy for anyone to buy with- 
Out digging into savings, or straining: 
the family budget. 

Just send in the coupon today with 
a $10 deposit. As soon as your deposit 
IS received, you will be sent a contract, 
and map showing the exact location of 
your property. Then pay only $15 a 
includes 5°, 
until your contract 1s completed. But 


month, which interest, 
don t delay. 


Act now. Send the coupon today! 


Vero Beach Highlands 


Another OUTSTANDING COMMUNITY by the MACKLE CO. 
CREATORS OF PORT CHARLOTTE 
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Municipal beach park at Vero Beach has picnic 
pavilions, fireplaces, rest rooms, dressing rooms. 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE NOW 
on Florida’s Fabulous East Coast 


310 DOWN—:15 A MONTH 


Sale Price $1195 for a Big 80’ x 125’ Homesite 
30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Buy with confidence, secure in the 


knowledge that Vero Beach Highlands is another Mackle-built community 
through General Development Corporation, Miami, Florida, and that your $10 
deposit will be returned without question if you so much as ask for it at any 
time within 30 days. 


Vero Beach Highlands Dept. VB-2 
General Development Corp. 
P.O. Box 45-465, Miami, Florida 

Please reserve (fill in number desired) lots (each 80 x 
125 ft.) as described in this advertisement. I enclose $10 pay- 
ment on each. Rush map showing location. My deposit will 
be returned promptly if I notify you within 30 days. 


Inquire about Vero 
Beach Highlands 
Division ot 
Florida State Please print - giving name exactly as you want it on purchase contract) 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Jacksonville, Florida 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Vero Beach, Florida 
Ist National Bank of Miami 
Miami, Florida 


NAMI 
ADDRESS 


CITY ~e ZONI STATI 


nities ap ain all 


ITELEPHONI 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH edited by Mark Nichols 


MOVIES 


TWO FILMS just released focus on 
prejudice, racial and religious. The 
Defiant Ones hammers its message 
with heavy-handed symbolism, in 
a predictable tale of a white and a 
Negro convict, handcuffed to each 
other, who escape from a Southern 
Only the sharp per- 

Sidney Poitier and 
Tony Curtis redeem it. 

The other movie, Me and the 
Colonel, fares better, using gentle 
comedy to make its point. It tells of 
two Polish refugees fleeing from 
the Nazis across France in 1940. 
One is a humble, resourceful Jew 
(Danny Kaye). His reluctant com- 
panion is an arrogant, anti-Semitic 
colonel (Curt Jurgens). Dependent 
on his ingenious countryman for 
survival, the colonel eventually 
loses his prejudice. As a bullheaded 
bigot, Jurgens is first laughable, 
then increasingly and surprisingly 
likable. And the restrained and 
subtle acting of a Danny Kaye— 
almost unrecognizable behind a 
brush mustache and conservative 
clothes—in a serio-comic role is a 
triumphant tour de force. 


chain-gang 
formances ofl 


The colonel and pal drown differences in song 


, 


THEATER 


The lady waits, and a village turns to murder. 


DOES EVERYONE have a price? Is 
justice inescapable? These pro- 
vocative questions are raised by 
Friedrich Diierrenmatt, a Swiss 
playwright, in The Visit, and for- 
tunately, Lynn Fontanne and Al- 
fred Lunt help search out the 
answers. After 39 years of acting 
together, the Lunts say this may be 
their last Broadway show. If so, 
it is a memorable farewell. 

The Visit tells a grim story. An 
incredibly wealthy, aging woman 
returns to her native European 
town with a peculiar entourage: 
a pet panther, two blind men, and 
a coffin. She announces that she 
will donate one billion marks to 
the town and its citizens—in re- 
turn for a man’s life. Her reasons: 
Anton Schill, now a_ respected 
merchant, seduced her as a young 
girl, then denied paternity of her 
child, casting her into prostitution. 
Amassing a fortune through 
fortuitous marriages, she has 
returned for revenge. The pov- 
erty-plagued town rejects, then 
inevitably accepts, her horrible 
proposition, as the play builds to a 
shattering climax. 
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One thing about 
cleaning pots and pans, 


you feel so good 


when you’re finished 








o™~ ra 
withs.os, PV SPX 


you finish faster! Only S.O.S. is interwoven 


to hold its shape—hold its soap. That’s why 











women say nothing else cleans, scours 


and shines as fast. (And interwoven fibers 





are easier on your hands.) 












s.0.38. MFG. ct orf ANADA, LT », TORONTO, ONT. 6.0.8. IS A Ret rer aA MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Wind the base of the carousel and 
it plays “Jingle Bells” while Xmas 
tree and circus figures go round 
and round. Shiny gold cardboard 
top and white styrofoam base are 
trimmed in red and white stripe. 
15” high. $10.00 pp. Dorothy Damar, 
717 Damar Blidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gifts of 14 kt. gold. His: collar 
stays come in black leather case to 
keep his collar luxuriously neat. 
$14.50 pp. Engraving 25c per letter. 
Hers: whistle charm with genuine 
ruby to hail a cab in style. $22.00 
pp. Merrin Jewels, Dept. CO, 530 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Men of fashion will welcome this 
shirt of white imported broadcloth 
with two-way pleats that do not 
iron out. French cuffs. 14 to 18 
neck; 29 to 36 sleeve. $9.95 pp. 
Silk tie with 3 initials. Navy, red, 
or gray. $5.00 pp. Lew Magram, 
TWC, 830 7th Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Proud mothers or grandmothers 
will treasure this Family Tree pin 
which holds up to 12 discs engrav- 
ed with first name and birth date 
of a child. Sterling silver: tree is 
24” high. Discs $1.00 each: tree 
$2.00 pp. Zenith Gifts, 810 P.O. 
Bldg., Brighton 35, Massachusetts. 





For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 169 


lb Continued on page 20 








FREE! WINTER-START INSURANCE 
ON YOUR PRESENT BATTERY 


regardless of make or age! 





YOU START OR WE COME OUT AND START YOU! 


Let an Exide dealer check your battery 


Find him in the Yellow Pages. Your battery 
doesn't have to be an Exide. If it’s okay, it's 
insured all winter. If your battery needs charg- 
ing, you're eligible for Winter-Start Insurance as 
soon as he brings it to full charge. 


If your batter) goes dead 


Phone your Exide man. He'll give you a free 
start. Your policy insures you against one battery 
breakdown. If you need a new battery, he'll show 
you the new Exides. 


You can depend on your Exide dealer 
He’s backed by the first name in batteries. Exides 
are available dry-charged or factory-filled. Prices When it’s an Exide 
are as low as $14.95. See your Exide man today. +». you start ! 
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This is the Relax-A-cizor you read about 
in the editorial article, “It Buzzes Away 
the Bulges” in CORONET. 











Lois Grisly tells 


J ~ 
_S_ 
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re you slender... yet bothered 

by bulges? Are you only slightls 

over your correct size...and not 

interested in dieting? Relax-A 

cizor is your way. No diet. No weight loss. 

Yet inches vanish from hips, waist. 

tummy, arms, thighs... almost like magic 

.while you rest, at Home! 

Relax-A-cizor requires NO EFFORT. 

never makes you feel tired... yet it is 

real, slimming exercise. It is not a vibrato: 

or couch It is the ONLY home unit that 
does not depend Upon diet lol results! 


You save time and money. too. No 
more long trips to expensive salons. You 
/ ; 
ise’ Vout Relax-A-cizor privately at home 
for less than 5c a dav. So convenient. So 
qui k and easy to use. 


Many women lose an inch or two 


the first week or so.. and with No diet 
Or weight loss! No other home method 
make . “tit ly a promise pes Relax- \- “01 
reduces inches without diet or weicht- 
loss! 


Relax-A-cizor is a tiny, attractive 
mat hine Looks like a small it ikeup Cas 
It causes “beautifying, reducing exercise 
that trims awav inches.” Easy to use 
simply place “Beauty Belts” o1 pads ove! 
bulges of hips, waist, abdomen, thighs. 
turn a dial and Relax-A-cizor does your 
_ ~~ slimming exercise while you rest, read, 

m2 = ; watch T.V. or even sleep! 
Photo: Phillip March (ADVERTISEMENT) 





* 
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© RELAX-A-CIZOR, 980 N. LA CIENEGA, LOS ANGELES 


how SLENDER women can 
REDUCE their hips... 


*No diet. No weight-loss, yet inches vanish almost like magic! 





This is the safe, sensible, econom- 
ical home method used by more than 
200,000 women. Praised by such famous 
magazines as Vogue, Harpers Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Charm, Glamour, Coronet 

.and newspaper beauty editors coast-to- 


coast. (Send Coupon for Free Beauty 
Articles.) 

Just a few of our pees is ‘nder use! Doris 
Day. FE! eanol P< well. Ji . ri naa Patrice Munse! 
Li Farraday. Lola Albright . Helen Grayco and 


Helen O'Connell 

Diet may cause sagging and loss 
from bust, neck and face. Relax-A-cizor 
does NOT: instead it firms and tightens 
your waist, hips, thighs and abdomen. 
New FACIAL exercises and tightens muscles 
under eves and chin. Chest muscles that 
help support the bust are exercised with 
“Beauty Pads.” A special “Back Pad” 
gives soothing exercise to the muscles that 
aid erect posture. 

Clinically tested by physicians... 
Physicians in New York City. Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia conducted hundreds of 
“test cases” to prove the complete safety 
of the product and the remarkably fast 
results. 

Husbands use Relax-A-cizor, too 

.to reduce the size of their bulging 
waistlines...for soothing RELAXING exer- 
cise of tired, aching back and feet mus- 
cles. Relax-A-cizor is for the WHOLE FAM- 
ILY...teenagers to glamorous (,randma. 
Everyone uses it! 
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by Ralph Bass and complete 
booklets about 
Home” 
COLPON BELOW, 


Users report results Mrs. Evelyn Brant- 


weiner of Allentown, Penn syly ania writes: ‘‘I've 
lost 4 inches from m waist, 3 inches from hips 
and 2 inches from my ’ thighs in 3 mon ths.’”’ rs 
Caglia of San Jose, 
3 weeks I took my hips down from 46" to 37'; 

waistline from 33” to 26”."’ She says that she did 
not diet Mary A. Moriarty. New Bedford. in 1 
month lost 3 inches around her waist and her 
hips; her dress size went from 20'% to 1 


California says: ‘‘After about 


Free: “It Buzzes Away the Bulges” 
illustrated 
“How to Reduce Inches at 
.. No cost. No obligation. MAIL 






 / 
° ~ > 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
“at 


, 
_ 






ro—m—m——= FREE mail today-~-~--~—- 


send 1?) }?] \IN envel 1 FREE iTi- 


’ «4 , 
Relax A citar. 9: ! 
Los Angeles, Calif. Qs la Cienega | 
New York City, 7 hitth +h 
Chicago, Ill., Suite * , 17 N State St, 
Toronto, Ontario, Suite 316, 57 Bloor St. i 
Vest 

Please | 
formation about reducing size of waist, hips, § 
thighs ba Anenet No cost. | 
(PLEASE PRINT) | 
Mrs. [ Miss ™ Mr. | 
0 a ee : 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
TELEPHONE 


Use margin for more writing space 95-32 


seeweord 
ZONE STATE scoot 
' 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Cuff links that are exact repro- 
ductions of his calling card or 
signature are bound to please him. 
Links in silver finish $8.95: gold 
finish $9.95 pp. Matching tie bar 
in silver finish $4.95: gold finish 
$5.50 pp. Clarion Products, Dept. 
COR, Box 488, Highland Park, Ill. 


Imported bamboo basket is just 
right for serving holiday fruit: 
6 stainless-steel knives with bam- 
boo handles fit into side slots. 
Center is decorated with butterfly 
and hand-painted rose design. $9.95 
pp. Scott-Mitchell House, COR, 
415 S. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 





bs Modern split-level six-room doll 
x house has battery operated light- 
ing system in addition to lawn that 
grows from magic soil in 4 days. 
Easy to assemble; 24” x 12” x 12”. 
Has living room, 2 _ bedrooms, 
garage, etc. $2.43 pp. Honor House 


Prods. DH-62, Lynbrook, N. Y. 





Pin and earrings of rough-cut 
genuine jade Irom our newest state, 
Alaska. Highly polished, the free- 
form, deep-green nuggets are set 
in gold-plated metal prongs. Gift 
boxed. Earrings $5.00; pin $5.00, 
pp. International Gem Corp., 15A, 


Maiden Lane, New York 38, N.Y. 
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WANTING TO PLAY IS THE 





ONLY TALENT YOU NEED! 


Let’s say you can’t read a note 

of muUSsIC, never took “i lesson 

in your life. Will you be able to play 
the Hammond Chord Organ? 

You certainly will! In less than 

30 minutes you'll be playing a real 
tune, complete wit hy chords And 
you ll sound unbelievably good. 


For this Is the organ designed for 


people who want to enjoy all the tun 


without the long, hard 
study it ordinarily requires, 


of music 


Yet simplified as it is in terms 

of playing, the Hammond Chord 

Organ is rich in musical resources: 
it can 
Visit 

for yourself how Casy I is to play. 


P.S. What a great Christmas giit 
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sound like over 30 instruments. 


your Hammond dealer and see 








Here's what happens at your dealer 


pei 
' plays 


—<t the melody. One 
finger presses buttons to play full 

chords. Hammond “Picture Music’ 
shows exactly what to do if you don’t 


You'll play a 
complete tune 
with two fingers. 


(One finger 





’ 


read music. 
Easy terms: about $97.50 down and 


$29.50 ad month at moat deale rs, 


HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 


*eeneeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeneeeeeneeeeeeeeee 


Hammond Organ ¢ ompany 
1203 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill 
Please send new “‘Happy Home’ book- 


let and te ty rrit how to get tree | |}? Record 
of H immmond ¢ hord (Organ Iti 


\ Litre 
Address owe 
Caty___. Zon Stat 


MPANY ii 














PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


The mood of Christmas captured 
in cleverly designed candles. Base 
of Carol Singers is ceramic with 
lantern-shaped candle. 11” high. 
32.50 pp. All 3 Santas of dripless, 
odorless candle in heights of 5”, 6” 
and 9”. $2.00 set pp. Nan Lesser, 
C4, 320 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





She’ll always remember you if 
you give her this Forget-Me-Not 
ring. Made of woven metal mesh 
in 18 kt. gold finish, it looks like 
a miniature belt. Buckles to any 
ring size. Wonderful buy at only 
$1.00 pp. Mercury Products, C-1, 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 





A child can rock to his heart’s 
content on this plush donkey with 
hardwood rockers, steel frame. 
colorful saddle and bridle. 27” high, 
22” long and 10” wide. $8.95: 
with music box, $12.95. Express 
charges collect. Guaranty Sales 


Co., C-2, Box 205. Teaneck, N.J. 





Your favorite photograph repro- 
duced in sepia enlargement on a 
useful Tole tray. Black with gold 
trim. Lacquered for protection in 
use; measures 12” x 18”. Send 
= photo, negative or slide. $5.50 pp. 
Ps Holiday House, 910 Bellevue Thea- 

ter Bldg., Upper Montclair, NJ. 
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a NeW “Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine 


new performance, new style, 
copies in less than 4 seconds 


It’s all-new, to give you the quickest, cleanest 
copies ever made. The dry process THERMO- 
FAX ‘“Secretary’’ Copying Machine copies 
needed business information in less than 4 
seconds... for as little as 5¢ per copy. That’s 
far faster and more economical than old-fash- 
ioned copy methods. No chemicals, either, in 
this new dry copy maker. You make copies 
when you need them, the simplest, easiest way 
yet... by electricity alone. For the full dollar- 
saving story, send the coupon below. 


IN LESS THAN 
&@ sEconps 


3M Company, Dept. SM-118, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Send full details on the all-new, dry process 


® 
Thermo-Fax THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine. 


eeane Nome_. — 
CY) copyine PRODUCTS 
Company... 


Address. 





“Therrmo-Fax"’ and “Secretary” are 
3M Company trademarks City 


> Minnesota ifininc ano JVaAnuracturine COMPANY 3M ) 
SESE ee WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW eee eeeee 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Merchandise may be ordered 
Prices listed include postage 


b' 


Fashionable hip-length sweater in 
looped mohair and nylon is perfect 
for college gal or winter sports en- 
thusiast. Long sleeves. wing collar. 
34 to 40. Delft blue, pumpkin, 
white, black, red or brown. By 
Select. $15.45 pp. Knitwear Shoppe, 
C-1, 132 Main St., Hackensack, N.J. 


Outer space map answers many 
of your questions about the worlds 
beyond ours. Perfect for hanging on 
wall of den or in Jr. spaceman’s 
room. Measures approximately 10 
sq. {t. Printed in 8 brilliant colors. 
$1.00 pp. Dixie Mail Order, P.O. 
Box 1305, Dept. C, Burlington, N.C. 


Hot Rod is an educational and fun 
toy. Operates on friction motor. 
Junior mechanic can see how an 
automobile engine works through 
the clear plastic chassis. Easy to 
assemble; measures 10” x 5” x 34”. 
$2.98 pp. Roy’s Gifts, COR, 3555 
Monterrey St., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Mystery Aquarium contains 2 live 
tropical fish that are guaranteed 
to raise a family before your eyes. 
In crystal-clear ball on tip-proof 
base. Educational gift. Can even 
be used as desk ornament or paper- 
weight. $2.98 pp. Greenhall, CO, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


sending check or money order to the source ir 
Firms ‘ 


agree to accept aii Dut personaiized items ior ! 
















AVaV/eliiveletesbiete 
has the secret 
[ODKA Ties Beet t eters 


a real vodka! 


B  PRBONC! OF U.S.A + 80 Prod 








This distinguished dog-about-town won’t tell. But one sip of Wolfschmidt 
will. The secret is in Wolfschmidt’s new, exclusive refining process 
which gives you the clearest, cleanest vodka ever to glorify a drink. 
Here’s a happy companion that remains incognito in almost anything 


liquid. There’s nothing so subtle, so satisfying as Wolfschmidt. 


GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y. C. MADE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A 


gywe ye welkome Gift 


o4 ° ruit o 
nnacles _ a Te 


For 20 years the favorite gifts of discriminating buyers 





Always delicious always in perfect taste for family, friends, business 
associates. These are the gifts that famous people and lots of other folks 
prefer to send, because thev’re absolutely the pinnacle of perfection in 
gifts of good eating. The thank you's will echo from this Christmas until 
next, for your extra-thoughtful Pinnacle gifts, and they're all so easy to 
shop for—by mail. 


(Sood lage tu black aud f Ladd 
THE FIRESIDE SURPRISE 


Picture this handsome container 
holding wood beside a crackling fire 

or magazines near a favorite chan 
We've heaped it so high with summet 
sunned Pinnacle fruit and delicacies 
we almost unhinged the handle! 


Gift +66 (Ship. wt. about 18 Ibs.) 
$15.95 del. 


la At lume of ke reo / 
{ 
TRIO OF TREATS , 


Exquisitely gift-packaged! The bottom box is full of 
Comice Pears and Delicious Apples. The second holds 
berry preserves and frwit.cakes. In the cellophane cloud- 
capped pyramid—plump prunes, dates, 

apricot halves, golden raisins and figs 


Gift +55 (Ship. wt. about 10 Ibs.) $7.95 del 


) TPA SMALE of qood Calin q 
‘ (j 
WONDERLAND FRUIT CHEST 


Sure to please! This handsome, long-remembered gift 
holds a rich assortment of Comice Pears, Delicious 
Apples, selected nuts and candies and other 


toothsome delights. A real discovery 
Gift =7 (Ship. wt about 14 Ibs.) $7.40 del 





fade “HU tk Jeupling reals 
FRUIT AND FLOWER BASKET 


This lovely, hand-woven basket is heaped high with 
the choicest of Comice Pears, giant Delicious Apples 
and other wonderfully good things to eat. Festive as 


Christmas itself! 


Gift +11A (Ship. wt. about 15 Ibs.) $11.45 del 


Gita thot Kee Or_ Gung 
‘FRUIT O’ THE CALENDAR’’ CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 


Pinnacle Fruit Club gifts are prized by business friends, customers 


chents enjoved the year ‘round. A handsome certificate announces 
membership. Write for details. 


OS SO OS OO OGSS SESE E4EGGE6EGEGE2 EGE E0682 285) 


Nail tke COUpOn ses well do the rest! 
Pinnacle Orchards 474 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 


[] Send gifts as specified to names and addresses on attached gift list 
(Enclose check or money order.) 


[] Mail color catalog showing complete Pinnacle gift selection and 
“Fruit o the Calendar” Club Plans 


Name 


Add ress 





City = . Zone State 


Fresh C you from Pinnacle Onchardts-, Medford Oregon 


eSeeeeerveeenenaeeneeeaeaeeeers Fs 


keene eweeeeneceeenaeeeneceee @ «= 








fOU'LI! TREASURE vour new Ultra-Matic Compact tor vears. 


Youll thrill to its luxurious high-fashion “golden look”. So will he! 


New! HAZEL BISHOP. 


i; Le 


COMPACT MAKE-UP 


/] 


i 














vA 
| Wa YOU noticed your compact lately? 
If it’s the new Hazel Bishop “golden” Ultra-Matie 
—you can be sure EVERYBODY will—admiringly! 


Now Yours-The First 
Golden Metal Compact With 


Click-Out... Instantly! 


Now-say “goodbye” to unattractive plastic compacts. At last, enjoy 

the luxurious feel of Hazel Bishop's breath-taking new Ultra-Matic Metal 
Compact that looks exactly like its solid gold original—that compliments your 
appearance and reflects your good taste! 

Hazel Bishop Ultra-Matic Make-up Refills are so simple to change. 

They click-in and out with push-button ease! You not only enjoy new beauty—but 


new economy, too! For Hazel Bishop Ultra-Matic Make-up Refills are only TU¢. 


Youll love Hazel Bishop's new All-in-One Make-up, for nothing equals 


its lightness, cling, covering power. And Hazel Bishop Make-up 


never streaks, cakes, or turns orangey. 


In your choice 
of 3 brilliant, scrate h-proof 


jeweler’s desig ns. 


The most exciting new 


gift to give or get! 


=27 OU 
ow" plus tax 


INCLUDING EXCLUSIVE 
CLICK-IN, CLICK-OUT 
MAKE-UP REFILL 















C YOU nang ” 
let me talk. too! 


Out-of-town telephone calls 
give you so much pleasure and 
peace of mind 


You can get all the family news, 
talk over plans, find out if every- 
one is well. 

A telephone visit really brightens 
up the whole day. So, fo ahead — 
pick up the telephone and make 
your call now! 


ee 


sai 
POS epniun 


Pm Alege 
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eee THE GREATEST SEA DISASTER IN HISTORYe 


Fieeing the Red army juggernaut, the 8,000 refugees huddled 


aboard the Nazi liner. Suddenly, the Soviet U-boat struck . 


by BUD GREENSPAN 


ANZIG SHIVERED UNDER a blanket of snow. Thousands of ragged 
D German refugees who had made the trek from the East ahead of 
the advancing Russian armies huddled in the ruins of the once great 
Polish city. It was January 30, 1945. 

In the harbor of Gdynia lay four German barrack ships built by 
Adolph Hitler in the middle 1930s as part of the “Strength Through 
Joy” movement that highlighted the early days of the Nazi resurgence 
to power. The ships were the Hansa, the Hamburg, the Deutschland 
and the Wilhelm Gustloff. 

The heavy guns of the Russian artillery made slight rumbles of thun- 
der as they pounded KOnigsberg less than 100 miles away and sliced 
the remnants of the German forces into a demoralized frenzy. The sol- 
diers ran, leaving behind their armor and equipment as the Polish had 
six years before. 

In Danzig, refugees from the East prowled the streets begging any- 
one who looked like an official for a chance to board one of the barrack 
ships. ‘Thousands of helpless people carrying meager belongings lined 
the roadways. They had to wait while members of the city’s high so- 
ciety bribed their way aboard. Jewels and clothing were priority items. 
When they failed, aristocratic ladies were not reluctant to perform 
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personal favors in return for tickets 
and evacuation papers. 

The human cargo had begun 
boarding on the 25th and continued 
until the Wilhelm Gustloff was 
packed with more than 8,000 pas- 
sengers. She was built to hold 1,800. 

Fights broke out at once as ticket- 
holders encountered trouble getting 
aboard. Many were carried scream- 
ing hysterically back down the gang- 
plank. They had learned too late 
that they had sold their jewels, pos- 
sessions and honor needlessly. ‘There 
was no room for them aboard the 
teeming vessel. 

For as early as nine days before, 
Admiral Doenitz had sent orders 
from Berlin giving four Submarine 
Cadet divisions top priority aboard 
the ships. Other naval and maritime 
personnel and women marines had 
next priority. Then finally came the 
ticket-holders. 

Aboard the Wilhelm Gustloff a 
woman screamed uncontrollably as 
deckmen seized her trunk and threw 
it overboard to make space for an- 
other passenger. Her plan to smuggle 
her husband aboard had failed. For 
now he lay in 60 feet of water fran- 
tically clawing to escape from the 
trunk that had become his tomb. 
Other passengers were too busy try- 
ing to maintain their places aboard 
to console the screaming woman. 

Police roamed the docks looking 
for able-bodied men trying to steal 
aboard disguised in women’s cloth- 
ing. At the last moment some 200 
wounded German soldiers were 
taken on the Wilhelm Gustloff. 

The captains of the Hansa, Ham- 
burg, Deutschland and Wilhelm 
Gustloff met and decided that all 
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four ships should weigh anchor at 
noon, rendezvous off the town of 
Hela, then proceed as a convoy down 
the Pomeranian Coast. They would 
be protected by minesweepers, the 
only available vessels in the area. 

This situation was comparable to 
a fighter pilot able to protect him- 
self against anti-aircraft fire but with 
no means to ward off enemy fighter 
planes. For the barrack ships were 
not concerned with mines. The dan- 
ger lay in Russian submarines re- 
ported patrolling the Pomeranian 
Coast. 

The four ships weighed anchor, 
the passengers lining the railings of 
the freezing, snow-swept decks, and 
rendezvoused off Hela as planned. 
But there the Hansa signaled she 
had mechanical trouble, and the 
convoy hove to. 

The Wilhelm Gustloff, because of 
the estimated 8,000 human beings 
crowded aboard, lay lower in the 
water than the others and the rising 
sea was playing havoc with the 
wretched passengers jammed into 
every available space in cabins and 
passageways. Sanitary conditions 
were abominable. The odors result- 
ing from the mass seasickness and 
lack of toilet facilities combined with 
the cold to make the passengers for- 
get their thankful prayers of a few 
hours before. 

As the ships waited for the Hansa, 
the captain of the Wilhelm Gustloff 
made a momentous decision. His 
ship was drawing too much water in 
its shallow surroundings. He would 
have to go further out into the open 
sea. He signaled his decision to the 
other captains who unanimously 
urged him to wait for an escort. But 
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the situation was too pressing, and 
the captain gave orders to proceed 
at full speed. 

The Wilhelm Gustloff got under 
way, her only escort a minesweeper. 
The sea was heavy and the snow still 
falling. Those refugees fortunate 
enough to have spaces in heated cab- 
ins undressed and made themselves 
comfortable on mats and mattresses : 
the others bedded down as best they 
could in whatever quarters they 
could improvise. Many used their 
life preservers as pillows instead of 
wearing them. An occasional baby’s 
cry mixed with the angry cursing of 
a man whose face was stepped on in 
the dark. 

At 9:16 a torpedo struck the Wil- 
helm Gustloff. ‘The torpedo hit a 
little forward of amidships with a 
muffled explosion. The ship stag- 
gered but lost no forward speed. 

Ten seconds later a second struck. 
It stopped the Wilhelm Gustloff 
dead in the water. The panic below 
decks was unbelievable. Then a 
third torpedo hit and knocked out 
the ship’s electrical system. In the 
darkness, the miserable people 
turned animal. They had to get on 
deck. The feeling was compulsive. 
Men forgot their families and rushed 
topside, trampling those unable to 
immediately gain their footing. 
Women and children tried hysteri- 
cally to follow. 

Regardless of the fact that rescue 
ships would be sitting ducks for the 
concealed enemy, the captain or- 
dered red distress rockets sent up, 
and the ship’s wireless crackled out 
the news. 

The Gustloff lay wummobile 25 
miles off the town of Stolp. She was 
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alone. The escorting minesweeper 
had presumably moved away into 
the night to avoid meeting up with 
the same fate. 

On the main deck, members of 
the Gustloff’s crew stood with pistols 
drawn trying to stop the onrushing 
tide of refugees fighting their way to 
the lifeboats. Warning shots wer 
fired at first, but to no avail; then 
the men took point-blank aim. Sev- 
eral passengers dropped wounded to 
the deck, but the crew was quickly 
overrun. 

The fates continued to intervene, 
however. The ship had taken a 25- 
degree list and the lifeboats on the 
starboard side could not be used. 
But this did not stop the hysterical 
mob that slipped and trampled each 
other on the ice-coated deck. 

At the boats, the horror con- 
tinued. The guide lines were frozen 
tight and the davits were immov- 
able. Nevertheless, the refugees 
crowded into the useless boats. When 
single lines were chopped loose, 
whole boatloads of screaming people 
were thrown into the freezing sea 
while the boats hung empty above 
them. 

Two of the boats jammed half- 
way between the deck and the sea, 
and a tragic and pitiful ceremony 
took place. Members of families 
that were still together embraced for 
the last time; then, fearing the ship 
would topple on them, they leaped 
into the sea. 

A half hour after being hit, the 
Wilhelm Gustloff was still afloat, 
though listing at a 40-degree angle. 
The hysteria of the passengers sub- 
sided, mainly through exhaustion. 
The captain was further able to 
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soothe them with news that rescue 
ships were on the way. Many of the 
passengers were calm enough now 
to go below decks and search for 
their lost families. About ten o’clock, 
a great shout went up from the main 
deck as lookouts spotted a rescue 
ship—a navy barge. Almost at the 
same moment, a terrible explosion 
amidships rocked the Gustloff. 
Bulkheads already weakened by 


Powerful waves rolled the two 


Ships together, crushing the half- 
frozen survivors in an icy vise. 


NN 


the torpedo hits gave way. Tons of 
water rushed into the holds, trapping 
emergency crews working there. 
Slowly the Gustloff turned on its: 
side and more than 2,000 people be- 
low decks were drowned in unbe- 
lievable horror. 

Fortunately, other rescue ships 
were moving into the area. But as a 
torpedo boat, the 7Z 36, and the 
ten-thousand-ton cruiser Admiral 
Hipper approached the stricken 
ship, their below-water warning de- 
vices told them a submarine was also 
in the vicinity. Both could not go to 
the assistance of the Gustloff. It was 
decided that the 7Z 36 should make 
the rescue attempt alone. 

Aboard the torpedo boat, Captain 
Hering ordered his crew to make 
the lifeboats ready. ‘The below-freez- 
ing temperature made this as dif- 
ficult for the 7Z 36 as it had been 
for the dying Gustloff. But the crew 
manned axes and worked frantical- 
ly to free the boats. 

Suddenly, unaccountably, the 


lights went on all over the Gustloff. 
She now lay on her side with men 
and women clinging desperately to 
the exposed hull. Ice quickly formed 
and many slid grotesquely into the 
sea. The navy barge had worked its 
way in parallel to the Gustloff. Only 
100 feet of open water separated the 
two ships. The 7'Z 36 was also mov- 
ing into position with its bow di- 
rectly behind the stern of the barge. 
This placed both rescue ships almost 
alongside the Gustloff. 

But now the sea turned into an 
even greater enemy. Hundreds of 


near-frozen refugees and seamen 
were floundering in the icy waters 
between the ships, caught in a sand- 
wich. Great waves rolled the two 
rescue vessels closer and closer to the 
Gustloff. Amidst anguished screams 
from the water, the ships ground to- 


gether and those caught between 
were crushed. 

The crew of the barge was using 
oars and poles to push off from the 
dying ship when a chain reaction of 


below-decks rumbles began. It was 
the Gustloff’s death rattle. She went 
down quickly, lights blazing. 

The rescue work began. ‘The navy 
barge picked up as many as possible, 
but the sea was heavy and there were 
more dead than alive dotting the 
water. The 7Z 36 moved back into 
position, Captain Hering ignoring 
his own danger from submarines. 
Landing nets were strung over the 
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sides of the torpedo boat and the 
crew worked feverishly hauling in 
anybody that looked alive. 

Captain Hering stayed until 
warned that a Russian submarine 
was moving in quickly. He could no 
longer risk the lives of his crew and 
the more than 500 survivors he had 
picked up. 

As the 7Z 36 moved out, the 
foaming wake of two torpedoes was 
spotted. Captain Hering maneu- 
vered his ship expertly and they 
missed by inches. 

The torpedo boat steamed away 
at full speed leaving a macabre scene 
behind. Sull on the water floated 





hundreds upon hundreds of dead. 
some frozen stiff to oars, bits of 
wreckage, anything that could be 
clung to in a last desperate grasp at 
life. The rescue ships proceeded to 
the island of Riigen in the Baltic 
Sea, where more than 900 survivors 
were transferred to a hospital ship. 
Many of these died later from ex- 
posure. There is no exact figure of 
the dead. There were too many 
stowaways aboard the Gustloff, and 
no official records remain. 

But from all accounts, it is known 
that about 7,000 perished in the 
sinking of the Wilhelm Gustloff, the 
greatest sea disaster in history. 


Psychologically Speaking 


WHEN BALZAC, THE FRENCH NOVELIST, first visited 
Vienna, he was unfamiliar with the language and the 
currency. Whenever he took a cab he did not know how 
much fare to pay, nor could he understand the driver. 

Experience had taught Balzac, however, that money 
speaks a universal language. Upon arriving at his desti- 
nation, he would hand the taxi driver a single coin. If 
the man kept his hand outstretched, he would add an- 
other coin Slowly adding one coin after another, Balzac 
would carefully watch the driver’s face. 

The moment a smile appeared there, Balzac knew he 
had given one coin too many. He would take back the 
last coin and leave the cab. —£. E. EDGAR 
LAST YEAR I PURCHASED CHRISTMAS greeting cards, with 
my name imprinted, from a local printer. Several en- 
velopes were spoiled while being addressed, and I had 
to throw them away, along with a like number of cards. 

Then I had an idea: the printer should include extra 
envelopes with each box of cards. The spare envelopes 
would create good will. 

Full of enthusiasm, I passed the idea on to the print- 
shop proprietor. “Oh yes, I thought of that a few years 
back,” he replied wearily. “I packed two extra envelopes 
with each box of 50 cards, but I soon stopped that.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Didn’t the customers appreciate the 
extra envelopes?” 

“Well, no,” he answered. “A lot of people just com- 
plained that their boxes were short two cards.” 


Cc. M. BRICE 
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URING THE DAYS when 

dueling was a popu- 

lar French pastime, a suc- 

cessful French statesman 

was due to fight a duel on 

a country estate some dis- 
tance from Paris. 

He and his opponent 
arrived at the railway sta- 
tion at the same time. The 
latter purchased a round- 
trip ticket but the statesman bought 
only a one-way ticket. 

“Have you so little confidence in 
yourself, Monsieur ?” sneered his ad- 
versary. 

“Not at all,” replied the states- 
man. “I always use my opponent’s 
return ticket after a duel.” -—guote 
A* AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE bought 

an old estate in Scotland and, 
to preserve the historic flavor of the 
place, he preserved its old name. 
Seldoon—and had it embroidered 
on all his new table linen. 

Then a neighbor told him the real 
origin of the name, “Seldoon.” A 
spaghetti manufacturer who had 
owned the place from 1953 to 1955 
had dreamed it up; it was “Noodles” 


spelled backward. —Good Morning (Quote) 


: RECENTLY SPENT a week visiting 
a friend who is an obstetrician in 
a small Midwestern city. One after- 
noon, I helped him make out and 
mail bills. Delivery fees for babies 
born as long as five years ago were 
still unpaid. I noticed that the chief 
delinquents in this respect had rural 
addresses. I remarked upon this to 
my friend, and he said, with a wry 
smile : 


“Yes, I know. They'll probably 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


never pay. They think that’s what 
we mean by Rural Free Delivery!” 


AL BROOKS 


A SATURDAY NIGHT backslider 
suddenly began attending 
church faithfully on Sunday morn- 
ings. The pastor was highly grati- 
fied and told him, “How wonderful 
it makes me feel to see you at serv- 
ices with your good wife!” 

“Well, Parson,” said the prodigal, 
“it’s a matter of choice—I’d rather 
hear your sermon than hers.” 


Wall Street Journal 


wes A HOTEL CLERK discovered 
that a guest had left without 
paying his bill, he sent the following 
reminder: 

“Dear Mr. Jones: We would 
greatly appreciate your sending us 
the amount of your bill.” 

Very promptly came Jones’ 
friendly reply, which read: “In an- 
swer to your courteous request, the 
amount of my bill is $98.75. Yours 


truly, A. L. Jones.” Kurpacoan 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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ROVALTY’S CROWD 
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Soraya of Irar 


MHE TORMENT OF Soraya 
Esfandiari is poignant proof 

that even Prince Charmings can 
be fickle lovers. At 25, this loveliest 
of modern-day queens is a dis- 
carded woman, divorced by her 
husband, Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi, Shah of Iran. His reason: she 
failed, in seven years of storybook 
marriage, to give the Middle East 
kingdom a male heir. Deeply in 
love with Soraya—and she with 
him—the Shah struggled to save 
their marriage. Vacations and 
state visits masked countless con- 
sultations with specialists. The 
Shah vainly tried to have his 
nephew raised as Crown Prince, 
then pleaded that Soraya herself 
be allowed to succeed him. As a last 
resort, he urged his Queen to let 
him take a second wife — legal 
under Moslem law. But proud 
Soraya refused. Reluctantly, the 
Shah announced that “I have sepa- 
rated from my beloved wife, loyal 
friend and sweetheart.” It was the 
Shah’s second marital fiasco; in 
1948 he ended a sonless marriage 
to Egypt’s Princess Fawzia. 


With husband and robed Arabian King Saud, glamorous Soraya enters banquet 
hall (left). She and Shah loved entertaining, skiing (above) and horseback riding. 








“T’ve cried enough,” Soraya says 
today. “Now I’ve got to remake my 
future. It will be quite a task.” Fi- 
nancially, she has no worries. The 
Shah gave her a $67,000 divorce 
settlement and will pay her $48,000 
a year until she remarries. As a 
farewell gesture, the oil-rich mon- 
arch also told her to keep several 
million dollars worth of jewels he 
had lavished on her. There also are 
reports that the divorce agreement 
specifically prohibits Soraya, who 
bears astriking resemblance to Ava 
Gardner, from embarking on a 
stage or movie career. While the 
Shah seeks a new wife who perhaps 
will bear him a son, Soraya lives in 
Cologne with her father, Khalil 
Esfandiari, a former tribal chief 
who now serves as Iran’s Ambas- 
sador to West Germany (Soraya’s 
mother is German). When she ap- 
pears in public, loyal Iranians 
weep openly and kiss the hand of 
“their Queen.” Keenly aware that 
the Shah may wed another woman, 
Soraya confesses she’d marry him 
again in an instant — if he asked 
her. “I still love him,” she says. 


Childless Queen glances tenderly at 
native boy (left). When court politicians 
forced Shah to divorce her last March, 
she said, weeping: “As God wills it.” 











Te N 1949, NARRIMAN SADEK, a 
ll 16-year-old Egyptian 
girl, visited a Cairo store to buy an 
engagement ring. Watching avidly 
was Egypt’s keg-shaped King Fa- 
rouk. In a matter of days, Narri- 
man’s wedding was off and her 
fiance banished. Two years later, 
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Farouk married her himself. “His 
shoulders — and his powerful 
wrists, covered with dark, virile 
hair—fascinated me,” Queen Nar- 
riman confided. But after Narri- 
man had given him an heir, the 
King’s eye wandered. Left alone 
while Farouk philandered, the 


Queen finally divorced him in 1953. 
Later, she married an Egyptian 
physician, Dr. Ahmed EInakib, 
from whom she soon became es- 
tranged. Today, “unwanted, fat 
and forgotten,” Narriman lives 
quietly in Beirut, Lebanon. “I want 
to be alone,” 


she says morosely. 


Virtually shanghaied into marriage by Farouk (left), Narriman, 
25, is now lonely and impoverished (above). She is cur- 
rently suing her second husband for $150-a-month alimony. 
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HE BLIGHTED ROMANCE of 

beautiful Princess Margaret 
and Captain Peter Townsend still 
vexes Britain’s royal family. 
Townsend, 44, is a divorced man 
whose wife is living. This makes 
him unacceptable to the Church of 
England as 28-year-old Margaret’s 
suitor. And since Queen Elizabeth 
is titular head of the Church, the 
Princess would alienate her own 
sister by marrying the handsome 
air ace. In 1955, Margaret sadly 
and publicly renounced Townsend, 
who was packed off to Brussels. 





But last spring, the Princess (with 
her mother’s backing) asked him 
to tea without notifying the Queen 
—whose press aide called this ac- 
tion “sheer perversity.” And when 
Margaret toured Canada recently, 
Townsend reportedly telephoned 
her from Belgium. With Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip firmly against 
Townsend, Margaret’s cause seems 
hopeless. But court observers in- 
sist that the headstrong Princess 
may yet emulate her uncle, Edward 


VIII, who gave up his throne in 
1936 to wed “the woman I! love.”’ 


Margaretha of Sweden 


Pianist Douglas-Home met Princess 
while playing in London nightclub. 
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( WEDEN’S 24-YEAR-OLD Prin- 

cess Margaretha has a frus- 
trating penchant for falling in 
love with unattainable men. A few 
years ago, the blonde, six-foot 
Princess was sent to a convent 
school to break up her romance 
with racing-car driver Hans von 
der Esch. Now, Margaretha has 
her heart set on marrying British 
jazz pianist Robin Douglas-Home, 
25, whom she met on a 1956 visit 
to London (where she was sent to 
forget a Swedish Guards officer). 
The proposed match does not please 
Margaretha’s mother, Princess 
Sibylla. She objects not to Doug- 
las-Home’s blood (which is blue, 
dating back to 1473), but to his 
anemic bankroll (he only earns 
$125 a week). When Douglas-Home 
wrote Princess Sibylla asking for 
Margaretha’s hand, a Swedish 
spokesman said haughtily: “We 
cannot imagine her living in a tiny 
flat while her husband goes out to 
play the piano. It might be differ- 
ent if Mr. Douglas-Home were a 
Schubert or a Beethoven.” But 
early this year, Douglas-Home flew 
to Stockholm to meet King Gustav, 
who proposed a two-year “cooling- 
off” period. Then, if the couple 
still want to marry, they can. 


Margaretha at reception with Swedish 
Prince Wilhelm. Her British sweet- 
heart calls her three times a week. 
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Peter of Yugosiavia 
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As King Peter, he visited Washington as guest of FDR. 
Before war, he fought to keep Nazis out of Yugoslavia. 


’ OOREST OF EUROPE’S dethroned rulers is 35- 
year-old Peter II, of Yugoslavia. A king at 17, 
his four-year reign was ended in 1945 by Marshal 
Tito’s Communist regime, and he went into exile 
with a $265,000 legacy. But by 1948, the money had 
been eaten up by two unsuccessful U. S. business 
ventures and costly schemes to unseat Tito. Bank- 
rupt, Peter peddled his crown jewels and those of 
Queen Alexandra. Even so, they were often evicted 
from hotels for nonpayment of bills and their be- 
longings confiscated. Singularly obsessed by ambi- 
tion to regain his lost throne, Peter tried to divorce 
Alexandra in 1953. They were reunited after the 
distraught Queen attempted suicide. Today, they 
live frugally on the French Riviera, supported by 
donations from wealthy Yugoslav émigrés. Unable 
to stick to any job, Peter says with forlorn majesty: 
“T want to be King. I am good for nothing but that.” 
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His ship of state capsized by stormy Balkan politics, Peter now fishes in calmer 
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HONEY 
the 
natural 


wonder 
food 


by Norman and Madelyn Carlisle 


ONEY, THAT FLAVORSOME sweet 

we have been stealing from the 

bees since the days of the caveman, 
has always been known as one of 
nature’s most wondrous foods. Now 
modern scientists are carrying out 
investigations indicating the an- 
cients were right when they held 
that honey contained mysterious in- 
gredients which give it unique 

wers. 

“There is a growth element in 
honey that we haven’t yet located,” 
says Dr. A. R. Kemmerer, of the 
University of Arizona, who is con- 
ducting a federally financed project 
to solve honey mysteries. 
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Meanwhile, without knowing just 
what is in it, medicine is putting the 
golden liquid to work in at least two 
important medical fields. Pediatri- 
cians have discovered that it builds 
the strength of babies who do not 
readily tolerate other sugars. Other 
physicians, tackling the problem of 
alcoholism, have found that honey 
has a significant “sobering-up” ef- 
fect on the human system. 

If for no other reason, honey 
would rank as a natural marvel be- 
cause of the amazing way in which 
it is made. The fantastic process be- 
gins when the busy, buzzing insect 
sips little drops of nectar, a sugary 
secretion of plants. Right there is 
where honey gets its dizzying variety 
of flavors. 

The plant from which the bee 
gathers the nectar will give it its 
own particular flavor and color. Let 
it be an orange blossom and the 
honey will be white and reminiscent 
of that flower in flavor. If it 1s milk- 
weed, the honey will be lemon yel- 
low with a fruity taste. Some honeys 
now available in food stores acquire 
some remarkable tastes, like the 
pungent kind made from fireweed 
nectar. 

By the time the bee arrives at the 
hive, the nectar in his “honey stom- 
ach” has been processed by a special 
enzyme added by the bee which 
breaks the substance down into two 
sugars, levulose and dextrose. 

At the hive, after the bee has de- 
posited the now changed substance, 
a new process begins. It is one of the 
most astounding in honeymaking— 
the bee’s own method of air con- 
ditioning. A group of bees gathers at 
one entrance of the hive, another 
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at the entrance on the opposite side. 
They buzz back and forth, beating 
their wings. 

What thev are doing is creating a 
current of air that whips through 
the hive, the bees on one side whip- 
ping in fresh air and those on the 
other forcing the moist, heated air 
out. The flame of a match held near 
one entrance will be drawn inward 
with a force strong enough to blow 
it out: near the other, it will lean 
away from the hive. 

After the day’s work of gathering 
nectar is done, the bees operate this 
amazing ventilation system until all 
of it is properly dehydrated, often 
working all night. In this way they 
reduce the nectar down to one-third 
or one-fourth of its original weight. 
Amazingly, the number of bees as- 
signed to the fanning operation at 
both hive entrances is always exactly 


proportionate to the need. 

\ single bee can carry a quarter 
‘o a half its own weight in nectar. 
\nd since a bee weighs less than 


|/5000th of a pound, that means 


that 10,000 bees would have each 
to make one trip to the gathering 
place to bring back one pound of 
nectar. 

The average colony of 50,000 to 
75.000 bees manages to collect five 
pounds of nectar a day, though cases 
have been recorded in which a single 
colony collected 40 pounds during 
“honeyflowing” time. On one trip 
away from the hive a bee may visit 
over 600 plants. A single colony of 
bees will consume as much as 450 
pounds of honey a year. 

The comb used to house the honey 
is made of wax secreted by eight 
glands on the underside of the bee’s 
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abdomen. A comb consists of tiny 
hexagonal cells, about 27 to the 
square inch. Its walls are so thin 
that 3,000 to 4,000 laid on top of 
each other would be only one inch 
thick. 

As a veritable powerhouse of en- 
ergy, probably no other natural food 
equals the sheer rapidity with which 
honey raises a lowered blood sugar 
count. The ancient Greeks well 
knew this and their athletes gorged 
themselves on honey for weeks prior 
to the Olympic Games. 

Working with children at the 
New York Foundling Hospital, Drs. 
Alfred Vignec and Juan Julia tried 
out a diet in which honey and milk 
were substituted for other formulas. 
They found that “most infants 
responded avidly to the honey 
formulas.” 

In the case of premature infants, 
they reported that nearly 38 percent 
of those tested showed an “immedi- 
ate and sharp increase in the rate of 
weight gain.” ‘Their conclusion: “It 
would seem from the observations of 
this study that honey has a definite 
place in infant feeding.” 

To the medical profession, the 
most intriguing aspect of honey is 
its special, and still little understood, 
nutritional power. Along with its 
sugars, levulose and dextrose, honey 
contains vitamins B,, C and K——not 
in large quantities, to be sure, but 
nevertheless surprising in an essen- 
tially sugary substance. 

It also contains an astonishing 
range of minerals—including cop- 
per, calcium, phosphate, iron, phos- 
phorus, sulfur, and manganese 
plus certain enzymes. 

Nobody knows just what ingredi- 
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ent in honey gives it its special di- 
gestibility and growth-producing 
powers. Dr. Kemmerer is speeding 
up his investigations of these points. 
In feeding his laboratory rats, he 
found that on a_ honey-supple- 
mented diet the rats grew faster 
than with any other ingredients. 
Why? Dr. Kemmerer doesn’t 
know, but he ts sure there 1s a pow- 
erful growth factor in honey, and 
vows that he and his associates “will 
keep on trying until we find it.” 
Meanwhile, another scientist has 
discovered a remarkable ingredient 
in honey. It is deuterium, the “heavy 
hydrogen” of atomic science. Just 
what it adds to honey’s food value, 
Dr. T. C. Helvey, a prominent re- 
searcher in the field, doesn’t know. 
But he does know that deuterium 
definitely interferes with metabolism. 
Science needs no mystery ingredi- 
ents to explain the actions of a new 
discovery about honey—the fact 
that it will sober up an intoxicated 
person. At the New England Hos- 
pital in Boston, working with the 
Massachusetts Department of Pub- 


lic Health, Dr. Martha B:unner- 
Orne carried out a pilot study in 
treating alcoholics. 

Alcoholic patients were given 
large quantities of honey at half- 
hour intervals. The doctors noted a 
definite “sobering-up and sedative 
effect on the patient.” The reaction 
is explained by the fact that the fruit 
sugar in honey speeds up alcohol 
metabolism, thereby reducing the 
alcohol content in the blood stream. 

Honey may be a nutritional and 
a medicinal marvel, but to most peo- 
ple it is just something delicious to 
eat. And all you have to do for a 
new taste adventure in honey eating 
is to try a different kind. Like mes- 
quite honey from Arizona, raspberry 
honey from Michigan, goldenrod 
honey from New York, blueberry 
honey from Maine. 

And there’s the one imported 
from Guatemala. The bees make it 
from a plant that grows thereabouts, 
and you'll smack your lips as you 
realize it subtly echoes the flavor of 
your favorite breakfast beverage. 
Sure enough, it’s coffee honey. 


Think It Over 


AN OFFICE WORKER went to his boss one day to complain 
that, although he had been employed there for 25 years, 
a position which he felt he was entitled to had been 
awarded to a man with fewer years of service. 

“My friend,” said the office manager, “although 
you've been here 25 years, you haven’t had 25 years 
of experience. You've had only one year’s experience 
25 umes.” —Who's Who 


A jupDGE who had a great number of cases involving 
families and homes once said: “We adults spend far 
too much time preparing the path for our youth and 
far too little time preparing our youth for the path.” 

—Quote 
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1 pew LITTLE GIRL was watching her 
mother put the finishing touches 
on a newly baked cake. 

“Mother,” she said, “your cake 
would look like the pictures in the 
magazines if you would cut a piece 


out of it.” —Troy Record 


A CERTAIN FIVE-YEAR-OLD loved 
raw carrots. Given cooked car- 
rots for the first time, his reaction 
was: “Mama, how did you get the 


noise out?” —Delta Digest 


NE NIGHT RECENTLY, I was 
awakened by my four-year-old 
daughter who very seriously said, 
“Mommy, there aren’t any good 


dreams in my room. May I sleep in 
here?” 
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——~MRS. PAULA MACKENZIE 


HILE HIS MOTHER waited in the 

car, a little boy ambled up to 

the box office of the movie theater. 

“What time,” he inquired, “is the 
picture over three times?” 

—Capper’s Weekly 


N AN UNUSUALLY warm day 

early last spring, I reluctantly 
gave my nine-year-old Jackie per- 
mission to “take a look” at the old 
swimming hole. But I admonished 
him to stay out of the water. 

When he returned a half-hour 
later, his red hair saturated, I de- 
manded an explanation. 

“T fell in,” Jackie explained. 

“Then why are your clothes dry?” 
I asked. 

“That’s easy,” he promptly re- 
plied, “I had a feeling I was going 


to fall in.” —ISABELLE H. REDDICK 


OT WANTING to spoil his dinner, 
I gave my son only a small piece 
of freshly baked cake. He eyed it 
and said, “Mother I wish you would 
give me more cake.” 
“Don’t ask me for more cake 
now,” I told him. 
“I wasn’t asking,” he replied, “I 


was only wishing.” 
—New York Sunday News 


, ire ] UNIOR CHOIR in a Minnesota 
church sang at a regular service 
not long ago, and walked out after 
their main selection, just before the 
sermon. Commented the pastor, 
later, “I guess they’re used to leav- 
ing the room during the commer- 
Cials.” —cepaic avams (Minneapolis Tribune) 
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SEGRET EMPIRE OF EVIL 


With big business precision, the Black Hand rakes in $3,000,000,000 
annually from gambling, dope, extortion and prostitution in the U.S. 
Here’s the inside story of the dreaded crime cartel—and its rulers 


by LOUIS McLAIN 


IRST WE HAD the attempted 
Fe hootine of the notorious rack- 
eteer Frank Costello. As he crossed 
the lobby of his New York apart- 
ment house on the night of May 2, 
1957, a man in a dark suit pushed 
past the doorman and took a pot 
shot at him. 

The bullet creased Costello’s scalp 
and ricocheted off the wall. The 
gunman ran out to the curb, leaped 
into a waiting black Cadillac and 
drove off, with lights out. 

Next came a successful shooting. 
On the morning of October 25, 
1957, two men strolled into the 


barber shop of New York’s Park 
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Sheraton Hotel and pumped ten 
slugs into Albert Anastama, former 
Lord High Executioner of Murder, 
Incorporated. 

And on the following November 
14th there occurred the widely pub- 
licized apprehension of 65 under- 
world chieftains surprised in a secret 
meeting at the $100.000 home of 
Joseph Barbara on the outskirts of 
Apalachin, New York. 

These three incidents, all of major 
importance in the world of crime, 
gave 1957 the look of something left 
over from the ’20s. And now, months 
later, their reverberations are still 
echoing in the newspapers, umpres- 
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sive legislative committees continue 
to investigate them, police are knock- 
ing themselves out running down 
clues—and the whys, wherefores 
and whodunits remain a mystery. 
About all the public has been told is: 

That Costello and Anastasia both 
were targets of characters whom 
somehow they had run afoul of in the 
murky recesses of the underworld: 
that the Apalachin meeting was 
convened in the interests of restoring 
gangland peace and order; that it 
probably was a meeting of the Mafia, 
a world-wide criminal organization; 
and that other matters on the agenda 
were: the growing restiveness of 
younger Mafia members (average 
age of those present was over 50) 
and a review of the organization’s 
far-flung activities in such fields as 
gambling, extortion, dope, prostitu- 
tion, industrial racketeering, and so 
forth. 

These speculations have simply 
compounded confusion. Why, for 
instance, if the Mafia is known to be 
criminally inclined, isn’t it stamped 
out? What is it supposed to be 
how does it operate? Were Costello 
and Anastasia members of it, and, if 
so, was the Mafia responsible for 
their shootings? In either case, why, 
and what next? 

To begin with, the Mafia has a 
history of long and successful culti- 
vation of anonymity. This becomes 
the more remarkable since the 
Mafia, in the U.S. alone, is esti- 
mated to gross about $3,000,000,000 
a year from criminal enterprises. 
This is no ordinary gang, held to- 
gether loosely by greed and terror. 
The greed and terror are there all 
right, but are rigidly controlled and, 
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most important, hidden under a fra- 
ternal cloak. 

“In its present form,” District Su- 
perior John L. Cusack of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics told the New 
York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
“the Mafia is generally considered 
to have been organized in Sicily 
during the late 18th century as a 
resistance to the Bourbon-French 
conquest of the island, but to have 
rapidly degenerated into a society 
of criminals.” 

Legend puts its origins still farthe: 
back, deep in the Middle Ages, when 
supposedly it was the Sicilian coun- 
terpart of Robin Hood’s outlaws. 
Its name is said to be derived from 
the first letters of the words: “Morte 
alla Francia Italia anela!” (“Death 
to the French is the cry of Italy!” ) 

Although the Mafia may not have 
invented the exaction of tribute in 
return for “protection,” it certain- 
ly perfected the practice. Drives 
were launched against it, and as a 
result of those—-and of desperate 
economic and political conditions at 
home—many of its members em- 
grated during the 19th and early 
20th centuries. ‘They took their evil 
skills with them 

One of the first signs of thei 
presence in the U.S. was the murder 
of Police Chief David Hennessy in 
New Orleans in 1890. The society 
was known in those days by various 
names, the most popular being The 
Black Hand, in honor of the trade- 
mark it stamped on its written 
threats. Until the 1920s, however, 
the American branch of the society 
seems to have done a comparatively 
small-scale business—mostly prevy- 
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ing on fellow Italian immigrants. 
Bootlegging during Prohibition 
founded the Mafia’s fortune, and. 
judiciously invested in everything 
from dope to juke boxes, it grew. By 
day, the Mafiosi (to give members 
their proper Italian name) made 
money out of every legitimate field 
they could wheedle or invest their 
way into; by night, they made more 
money, illegitimately. Behind them 
was the strength of belonging to 
something, special, bigger than 
themselves and, best of all, secret. 
Mafiosi are initiated in time- 
honored ceremonies complete with 
oaths, the use of religious symbols 
and even primitive blood-lettings, 
which transform a man into a 
“brother.” “One becomes a mem- 
ber,” District Supervisor Cusack 
explains, “only through family spon- 
sorship. Also, the Mafia fraternal 
ties are strengthened through inter- 
marriage.” (Twenty-five of the 65 
at Apalachin were so related. ) 
The cardinal Mafia virtues are 
humility and obedience. Braggado- 
cio, garrulity and truculence are 
frowned upon. Members are ex- 
horted to extend aid to brothers in 
distress, to view an offense to one as 


Lucky Luciane: from ex- 


an offense to all, and never to have 
recourse to governmental authori- 
ties or to reveal members’ names or 
any secrets of the society. 

Albert Anastasia’s case is an ex- 
ample not only of Mafia behavior 
and misbehavior but also of the or- 
ganization’s place in the under- 
world. 

About 25 years ago, Charles 
“Lucky” Luciano, then Mafia pro- 
consul in the U.S., deplored the 
chaotic state in which crime had 
emerged from Prohibition. He con- 
vinced three other top Mafiosi, 
Frank Costello, Joe Adonis and 
Willie Moretti—as well as their, and 
his, gangland allies, Meyer Lansky, 
Bugsy Siegel and Longie Zwillman 

that a little organization would 
do no harm. What Luciano and his 
colleagues actually did was to di- 
vide the underworld into separate 
businesses, each a syndicate in its 
own right. Thus, there was the 
gambling and bookmaking syndi- 
cate, the narcotics syndicate, etc. 

The Mafia, sacrificing none of its 
old identity, operated among them 
all, in the style of a banking house 
among individual companies. Its 
men, looking out for tts interests, sat 
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on the various boards of directors. 
Other powerful gangs, such as the 
one presided over at the time by 
Lansky and Siegel, did the same. 

Once the partitioning was done, 
there remained the matter of making 
it stick. Adonis (currently in volun- 
tary exile in Italy) was asked to 
create a private police force. He 
passed the order along to Big Al 
Anastasia, who, as his executive, re- 
cruited and became Lord High Ex- 
ecutioner of Murder, Inc. (This un- 
holy syndicate of gunmen was even- 
tually credited with 63 homicides. ) 
William O’Dwyer, then District At- 
torney of Brooklyn and later Mayor 
of New York, claims to have 
smashed Murder, Inc. In point of 
fact,after his key witness,a racketeer 
named Abe Reles, fell to his death 
from a hotel window, O’ Dwyer cap- 
tured only one quarry of any size. 
Notorious gunman Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter, it is suspected, was de- 
liberately thrown to him, as a di- 
version,a sop. Adonis and Anastasia, 
the really big shots of Murder, Inc.., 
both got away. 

Anastasia began throwing his 
weight around to such an extent that 
in January, 1952, a Mafia kangaroo 


: suave head 
network 


court, presided over by Vito Geno- 
vese (of whom more later). heard 
Big Al accused of trying to muscle in 
on Costello’s gambling preserves. 

Anastasia and his bodyguard, 
Benedict Macri, were motoring to 
Florida when they heard that Geno- 
vese wanted to see them. They sub- 
missively turned back. Genovese 
talked to the redoubtable Lord High 
Executioner the way a schoolteacher 
talks to a delinquent fifth grader— 
which, as it happens, is as far as 
Anastasia ever got in school. 

On the night of May 2nd, 1957, 
Costello was shot at, after which it 
was obvious to assume that 1t would 
be just a question of time until 
Anastasia also was shot at. But Big 
Al, apparently unworried, an- 
nounced that he was going to oper- 
ate the gambling casino in the new 
$44.000.000 Habana Hilton Hotel in 
Cuba. He said he’d made a contract 
with the real owners of the place, 
not the Hilton interests, but the 
Catering Workers Union of Cuba. 

This was a slap at Meyer Lansky, 
who had thought he had Cuban 
gambling all tied up and who is 
about as close to Costello as anyone 
can be. Lansky also is close to the 


Vite Genevese: now Mafia boss ee Barbara, y.: he and 


father hosted 1957 crime 
convention in Apalachin. 








exiled Luciano and. in fact, is be- 
lieved by narcotics sleuths to have 
had a recent rendezvous with him 
in South America. So. having al- 
ready alienated Costello, Al’ now 
was cutting himself off from Lansky 
and Luciano. 

On October 15th, according to 
secret police information, the Cu- 
ban dictator Fulgencio Batista, 
Lansky’s silent gambling partner. 
sent word along to the American 
underworld that he did not want 
Anastasia in Cuba. According to the 
same information, Big Al replied: 
“Tell Batista that he should be satis- 
hed with the million dollars he gets 
out of the slots. Lucky Luciano is my 
partner—tell him that! I will go to 
Cuba—tell him that!” 

But he never went. Ten days later. 
he was exterminated in the barber 
shop of the Hotel Park Sheraton. 

Lansky, who had been visiting 


New York, left for Florida two days 
before the tragedy occurred 
Lansky is not a member of the 
Sicilian Mafia. However, the Mafia 
always has been keen for alliances 
with “responsible” outside parties. 
Cusack gave the New York Legis- 


lative Committee some interesting 
examples of this. 

“We have seen,” he said, “an un- 
usual phenomenon during the past 
seven years in that at certain times 
the French underworld, controlled 
by Corsican gangsters, has frequent- 
ly had almost a monopoly on illicit 
heroin manufactured in Europe. Al- 
though wishing to ship and distrib- 
ute their heroin to the U.S. inde- 
pendently, they could never do so, 
as the Mafia mobsters in Italy and 
the U.S. so controlled distribution 
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in this country that the French abso- 
lutely needed them to distribute 
their products. 

“Today,” Cusack declared, “the 
sale and transfer of almost all 
French heroin to the U.S. 1s con- 
trolled through Mafia groups, who 
negotiate with the French violators 
in Paris and Marseilles for the trans- 
fer of the narcotic to Mafia groups 
in the U.S., Canada and Mexico for 
distribution. In addition . . . Mafia 
groups distribute heroin manufac- 
tured in Communist China and 
smuggle it to the west coast of the 
U.S. by seamen operators.” 

Heading the Mafia is a ruling 
“Don.” who is chosen in Palermo. 
Sicily, by a Grand Council made up 
of delegates from various countries. 
The Federal Bureau of Narcotics is 
pretty sure that a certain Don Calo- 
gero Vizzini was international head 
of the society until 1954. After his 
death in that year, the Grand Coun- 
cil elected one Don Giuseppe Genco 
Russo. 69. who never had been off 
the island of Sicily. There are rumors 
that Russo now is dead, too, and 
that the organization is being run, 
pro tem, by the Grand Council. 

It can be said, however, that Lu- 
ciano, in exile, represents the U.S. 
in the international Grand Council. 
He may be slated to succeed Russo. 
Meanwhile, his top deputy in the 
U.S. is Vito Genovese, aged 61, who 
attended the Apalachin rally. 

Wanted as a participant in the 
murder of one of his gambling con- 
freres, Ferdinand “the Shadow” 
Boccia, Genovese skipped to Fascist 
Italy in 1937. There, with Mafia 
aid, he took command of the black 
market. When the Allies came 
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marching in, Vito got a job with the 
Allied Military Government as an 
interpreter. Richly equipped with 
credentials from high-ranking of- 
ficers, he resumed his black-market 
operations. 

As a consequence, he came to the 
attention of one of the Army’s Crim- 
inal Investigation Division agents, 
QO. C. Dickey, whose job it was to 
stamp out the black market. Dickey 
finally caught up with Genovese and 
clapped him in jail. ‘Then he learned 
that his prisoner was wanted for 
murder back home, and, at this 
point, began to run into mysterious 
trouble. 

Nobody of importance, it seemed, 
wanted to risk tampering with 
the well-connected Vito. After ten 
months of run-around, loyal Agent 
Dickey took matters into his own 
hands, escorted Genovese to Brook- 
lyn and turned him over to the 
[).A.’s office. Wilham O’Dwyer at 
the time was District Attorney, but 
he was on leave as a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Army—in Italy. His as- 
sistant, Edward A. Heffernan, was 
in charge. 

A witness, Ernest Rupolo, was 
prepared to testify that Genovese 


had helped plan the murder of Boc- 
cia. Rupolo said he knew, because 
he had been in on it himself. An- 
other witness, Peter LaTempa, also 
professed knowledge of the crime 
but had not been involved person- 
ally. Thus the New York State law, 
which holds that convictions in 
criminal cases cannot be obtained 
without corroborative testimony of 
guilt from a non-accomplice, was 
satished. 

Lalempa, the non-accomplice, 
was tenderly cared for in jail. On 
the eve of the trial, he died, and 
Judge Samuel Liebowitz had no al- 
ternative but to turn Genovese loose. 

Genovese is now the fourth in line 
of U.S. Mafia chieftains. The first, 
of record, was Ignazio (Lupo, the 
Wolf) Saietta, who owned a stable 
in east Harlem, New York, in which 
39 men of Italian birth were slaugh- 
tered and their bodies. with tongues 
significantly slit, shipped in trunks 
to fictitious addresses all over the 
country. Lupo finally got too hot even 
for his own kind and was retired on 


a pension. Guiseppe ( Joe the Boss) 


Masserio was elected to succeed him. 
Joe lasted until April 15. 1931. 
‘That day he joined his friends Lu- 


Although not members, many U. S. gangsters are linked to Mafia. Bugsy Siegel (left) was West 
Coast contact until slain in 1947; “Longie” Zwillman’s (center) longshore and bootlegging 
activities were exposed by Kefauver committee; Meyer Lansky (right) runs Cuban gambling. 











ciano, Joe Adonis and Albert Anas- 
tasia for a quiet afternoon of cards 
in the Coney Island restaurant of 
Gerardo Scarpato. They were the 
only customers in the place. Scar- 
pato, in the kitchen, heard gunfire 
and ran out to find The Boss had 
been shot five times. There was no 
one in sight. 

Scarpato was so shaken that he 
went to Italy for a rest. A year later 
he returned, and on September 11, 
1932, his body was discovered sewn 
up in a burlap bag. 

No one was ever tried for either 
murder. 

At a U.S. Mafia Grand Council 
meeting in a New York hotel, dele- 
gates voted Luciano the spot va- 
cated by Joe the Boss. He remained 
there until Special Prosecutor 
Thomas E. Dewey sent him to Sing 
Sing on 62 counts of compulsory 
prostitution. 

Luciano’s parole, at the hands of 
the same Mr. Dewey, as Governor of 
New York, is still to be satisfactorily 
explained. The story is that, through 
his underworld connections, the 
Mafia head was considered in a po- 
sition to help the U.S. war effort. In 
any case, he was paroled and later, 


in February, 1946, deported to Italy. 
From there he still runs the show, 
through Vito Genovese. 

Below the top Mafia chieftain 
come area chiefs and under them 
group chiefs, who head up separate 
units of ten men. Each man 1s ac- 
quainted with his group and its chief 

and those are presumed to be the 
only Mafiosi he is acquainted with. 
Group chiefs know each other and 
their area chief; area chiefs, their 
group chiefs and other area chiefs. 
The latter make up the Grand 
Council of a country, and, in the 
opinion of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, it was the Grand Council 
of the U.S. that was meeting at 
Apalachin. 

Here is what police believe to 
have been the real agenda: 

1) Selection of Anastasia’s suc- 
cessor, together with a reassignment 
of the deceased’s rackets. 

2) Guarantees that the absent Lu- 
ciano and Adonis will continue to 
receive their cuts of all U.S. Mafia 
enterprises. 

3) Settlement of the Cuban gam- 
bling situation, a matter involving 
whether to go on supporting Batista, 
to switch to his opponents, or to try 


Rogue's Gallery of Mafia gunmen: Benedict Macri (left), Anastasia’s aide, has been missing 
ied mysteriously in 1941; 
squeal on Black Hand. 





playing both sides. Normally, Cos- 
tello would have been on hand to 
monitor this discussion and relay the 
outcome to Lansky; but the police 
were watching him too closely. 

4) A review of the narcotics and 
bookmaking syndicates. And finally 
(this never has been hinted at and 
comes from the highest possible 
source ) — 

9) An investment of “possibly 
$3,000,000” for the purchase, or 
erection, of new billiard and bowl- 
ing academies. A survey of this 
promising field had been decided on 
at a Mafia Grand Council meeting 
held in Rhode Island in the summer 
of 1957. Some of the advantages 
discussed were the likelihood of con- 
verting bowling and billiard acade- 
mies into outlets for slot and vending 
machines, food, wine and liquor, 
not to mention into drops for policy, 
Italian lottery, bookmaking and 
narcotics. 

Those in the know are convinced 
that the delegates had decided on a 
few of the points when police and 
U.S. Treasury Department agents 
led by State Trooper Sergeant Edgar 
Croswell converged on Joseph Bar- 
bara’s estate. His 65 jittery guests 
were frisked, interrogated, finger- 
printed. Gangland guns were miss- 
ing from their pockets. They yielded, 
instead, a total of over $300,000 
in cash. Without exception, they ex- 
plained their presence as purely 
coincidental—concern for Joe Bar- 
bara’s health (he had suffered a 
heart attack eight months ago). 
Then this Who’s Who of American 
Crime climbed into Cadillacs, Lin- 
colns and Imperials and drove off. 

Who ts who is pretty well known 
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by now, but convicting them ts an- 
other matter. For our system of law 
enforcement is at a disadvantage in 
dealing with an organization as 
devious as the Mafia. 

To cite a single example: about 
half the convictions secured annual- 
ly in U.S. criminal courts are the 
result, it has been reckoned, of the 
cooperation of informers. The Ma- 
fia provides few informers. The 
penalty is too great. 

At the same time, it ts ideally 
constituted to preyonase ‘y such 
as ours. Its formula, a class . one, 
was employed by the robber barons 
of the 1800s with sensational effect. 
In one indelicate way or another 
they got together “grubstakes” and 
then, turning decent, invested in 
legitimate enterprises, pyramided, 
built up great fortunes. The Mafia 
is doing the same thing today. 

Senator Estes Kefauver’s famous 
Crime Investigating Committee de- 
scribed the process as follows: 

“Many of the individuals sus- 
pected of connection with the Mafia 
operate behind legitimate fronts. 
The olive oil, cheese and the export 
and import businesses are some of 
the favorite fronts for Mafia opera- 
tions. They offer a cover, particular- 
ly, for narcotics operations. They also 
help explain interstate and interna- 
tional contacts between persons 
suspected of Mafia connections.” 

Cusack goes into more detail. His 
bureau’s investigations of Mafiosi 
showed, he says, “a pattern of either 
infiltration or complete dominance 
of several legitimate fields, including 
organized labor with the follow-up 
management ventures, the distribu- 
tion of beer, liquor and soft drinks, 
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the control of wholesale fruit and 
produce markets, the baking and 
distribution of Italian bread and 
pastry, the vending machine busi- 
ness of all types, including cigarette 
machines and juke boxes, and the 
operation of nightclubs, restaurants 
and bars. 

“Their nightclub operations are 
frequently complemented through 
their interests in model and theatri- 
cal booking agencies and in musical 
recording companies.” 

And how is the infiltration and 
dominance accomplished? By means 
of money, deadly violence and the 
use of “fronts.” 

“Mafia members,” 
plains, *“* 


Cusack ex- 


use ‘front people,’ who are 


completely trusted, as the means to. 


own and operate these legitimate in- 
terests. By doing this they overcome 
licensing and income tax problems. 
Although legally in our courts of 
law, a ‘front man,’ or the ostensible 
owner of record, could eliminate the 


actual owner from these businesses, 
one would never do so, as this would 
bring certain death. 

“To establish themselves in the 
community in order to further their 
legitimate enterprises and cloak their 
illicit operations, Mafia members 
conduct a well planned program of 
ingratiating themselves with people 
of all walks of life. Their modus op- 
erandi calls for interest and activity 
in community and church affairs. 
They contribute outwardly and 
generously to charities and lead os- 
tensibly quiet family lives. ‘They are 
ever ready to entertain and do 
favors for the right people. .. .” 

And so, to answer the first and 
most important question about it: 
The Mafia’s growing wealth, com- 
bined with an almost impenetrable 
organization, accounts for the seem- 
ingly strange immunity which it has 
enjoyed so far—and probably will 
continue to enjoy for quite a while 
to come. 
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by Don C. Miller 


How St. Peter was robbed for St. Paul 


CENTURY AGO, legislators of the Territory of Minnesota heatedly 

debated for weeks whether the capital should remain at St. Paul 
or be moved to St. Peter. And when St. Peter had finally won out and 
Governor Willis Gorman was ready to sign the bill, the documents 
pertaining to the matter suddenly vanished. 

Everyone knew that Delegate Joseph Rolette, who had loudly de- 
clared his preference for St. Paul, had stolen them—and disappeared. 

“Just like Joe,” people said. “His side lost the vote, and he’s pulling 
one of his smart tricks to keep the new bill from becoming law.” 

The decision about the location of the capital was of utmost impor- 
tance. Besides the matters of increased property values and assured busi- 
ness booms, there was the severe rivalry between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
two sprawling towns just 60 miles apart. 

Legal technicalities, it seemed, prescribed that no bill could become 
law until it was signed by the Governor, and any bill unsigned at the 
end of the session automatically died. With only a week left in the ses- 
sion, Rolette had simply to stay lost seven days to kill the bill. 

Joe Rolette had grown rich off the fur business and thereafter made 
pranks his hobby, like buying expensive clothes and charging them to 
friends. And now he had literally disappeared with the capital itself. 

The search for Joe was intense. His opponents couldn’t find him and 
his sympathizers didn’t want to. All the time he was in the attic room of 
a small St. Paul hotel. 

The council session officially adjourned at midnight, Saturday, March 
7. A few minutes before, Joseph Rolette, a seraphic grin on his face, 
burst in waving the bill. As he started to speak, the gavel came down 
hard, echoing through the chamber. 

“The Council is adjourned,” declared the president. 

This year, as Minnesota celebrated its centennial of statehood, 
311,000 people were living in St. Paul, 7,750 in St. Peter. And in the 
Minnesota Historical Society hung a life-size portrait of a bearded man 
in a trapper’s clothes, honored as America’s most unusual thief by the 
inscription : 

“The HON. JOE. ROLETTE, who saved the capital to St. Paul by running 
away with the ‘bill to remove it to St. Peter,’ in 1857.” iw i ww 


— 
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Text by Peter Farb 











“The whole country goes to glory!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Trollope, an English visitor of the last century, when 

she first witnessed the spectacle of an American autumn. 
And so it does, as I have seen on my New York mountainside, 
where the sumacs let fall their fiery leaves in a shower 

of sparks, and even the grasses glow with copper and bronze. 
The crimson of a maple set before my window lights 

up the whole room, and a nearby weathered stone wall blazes 
when the wild blueberries it harbors catch fire with purple. 





Autumn's shortening days set off the wondrous process 
that colors the leaves and scatters them like brilliant brooches on the grass. 








By season’s end, the fireworks are saluted by a great oak which 
has bedecked itself with half a million scarlet banners. 


Each fall there sweeps through the forests of the 
American continent a procession of glowing colors that can 
be witnessed almost nowhere else on earth. The British 

Isles and west-central Europe have fall foliage displays, as do 
eastern China and parts of Japan—but these are but 

drab affairs when compared with the vividness of our native 
paint-pot. For to produce autumn coloration, the climate 
must be temperate and the forests made up of species that lose 
their leaves in winter. Foreign forests often number 

only a few varieties of trees. Ours have scores, each with 

its own hue in the spectrum of autumn. 

The turning of the leaves is an event that every 

year arrives right on schedule. In fact, the experienced 
woods-walker can often reckon the date of the month 

with the dependability of a calendar, give or take a day, 

by the color of his favorite trees. In the Boston area, 

first to turn are the berry bushes and the herbs, for little plants 
fly their autumn colors, too. Then come the red maples, 

those living pyres of autumn, aglow for miles. Later 

in burst after burst, puffs of color shine from the sugar 
maples and the ashes. And then, when the whole 

gaudy display seems about over, a riot of reds from dogwoods 
and scarlet oaks lights up the countryside. 

Each blaze of color heralds a subtle, internal change 

in the life of the tree that is truly as astounding as 

the miracle of growth itself. And to understand the facts about 
autumn leaves is to appreciate more fully this yearly 
demonstration of nature’s chemistry. 

Contrary to belief, frost doesn’t repaint the autumn 
leaves. The chemistry is set in motion by the 

shortening day-length as winter approaches. The response 

















From the moist blanket of color 
new growth springs to crisp attention. 


of the tree to autumn is precise and automatic, 
much like nature’s call to the songbirds 
to fly south. 


The waning day-length signals the tree 


that it is time to shut down that wondrous 
laboratory, the green leaf, for the winter. 

The tree pulls in from its leaves the foodstuffs, 
sugars and starches and proteins, and draws 
them down into the branches and trunk for 
winter storage. Now the immense waterworks 
themselves, the tree’s sap system, must be 
dismantled, and quickly, to preserve the life 
of the tree. (For soon the ground will freeze, 
shutting off the water supply in the soil; the 
leaves are prodigally evaporating the water 
still left in the pipelines.) This it does by 
ruthlessly knocking off the leaves. 

The leaf, when it first sprouted in the 
summer, had determined exactly where this 
amputation would take place. It even 
prepared the bandages in advance and made 
certain that the cut would be a clean one. 
Each leaf has a tiny layer of cells at its 
base which disintegrates, stripping it 

from the twig. (If you examine a leaf closely 
you can identify the separation layer by 

its lighter shade of green, or sometimes by a 
tiny furrow running around the base of 

the stem.) Another layer of cells, just below 
this one, toughens and becomes corky, for 

it will soon seal up the wound. Finally, the two 
layers split, the brittle one falling with the 
leaf, the tough one remaining to 

















heal the scar and seal the twig against insects and bacteria. 


The formation of the separation layer takes about two 
weeks, and it is during this period that autumn presents her 
grandest display. For as the layers form, they clog the 
pipelines to the leaf. The chlorophyll in the leaf, which 
dominated the intense green color scheme of summer is no 
longer being renewed; an unstable chemical, it breaks down 
quickly: But it doesn’t break up into the colors of fall foliage, 
as was once believed. It simply wastes away —revealing the 
riot of pigments which it masked and which were in 

the leaf all summer long. 


These pigments have all the variety of color of our 
gardens. And well they might, for we are dealing with 

some of the commonest pigments in nature. The carotenoids, as 
they are called, lend gold to an ear of corn and color our 
zinnias orange. Carrots and egg-yolk have large supplies of 
them. They span the spectrum from pale yellows to rich 
browns, painting the hickories a dull gold and churning the 
birch leaves to the color of homemade butter. 

But the real magnificence of an autumn day, that is 
due to the kaleidoscope of scarlets and lavenders and 
vermilions. In the complex workings of fall foliage, these hues 
come about through an entirely different chemistry. 

These red-pigmented anthocyanins are not usually present 
in our summer leaves; they come into their glory only 

during the fall. As the immense chemical works of the leaf 
shut down, some sugar remains, and the disintegrating 
chlorophyll continues to manufacture even more. Anthocyanin 
is a sugar pigment, becoming brighter and more intense 

as the amount of sugar in the leaf builds up. 

These are among the most peculiar chemicals in 
nature. For one thing, they behave like the litmus paper we 
used in high school chemistry: if the cell sap is acidy, 


the anthocyanins turn red, like in the leaves of sumac; but if , 
the sap is alkaline, the pigment turns deep blue, 

as we see in the ash. Then, too, the brighter the sunlight 

in the tall, the more brilliant the reds and blues. 





That’s why often the leaves on the inside of a tree, where the 
sunlight was less abundant, are a paler red 
than those on the outside drinking in the full light. 


Weather conditions don’t affect the production 
of the yellow carotenoids, but the spectacular reds are almost 
wholly dependent on weather. An overcast autumn 
will usually be a golden one, with little red. A freezing 
autumn will kill off the leaves before they reach 
their height of brilliance. 
Any countryman can tell you that the most glorious 
autumns follow bright days, cool evenings and the 
sudden warmth of Indian summer. These are the ideal 
conditions for the production of anthocyanins, and the fall 
that meets all three conditions is a blazing one indeed. 
That is because the bright days encourage the production of 
sugar in the leaf; the cool evenings bring about a 
chemical reaction that converts starch in the leaf to even 
more sugar; and the sudden warmth lengthens the 
period of display by continuing to squeeze every bit of 
sugar production out of the leaf factory. Sugar is what 
anthocyanin needs, and it responds with ever-deepening hues. 
Once the woods-walker has become expert in the 
ways of a single autumn, the deeper pleasure of comparing 
seasons begins. Usually, each tree turns its own shade, 
and the experienced naturalist can often identify 
species by their distinctive autumn colors. 


Leaf watching has become such a pastime that each 
autumn the highways are crowded with sightseers 

viewing the changing spectacle. Across the continent you 

can watch this grandest show of the year. New England’s fall 
foliage is famous, and bus companies run special 

excursions. Historic Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts 
every year plays host to foliage camera-tours. But nowhere 
else is the coloration equal to that of New Hampshire. 
There, the color doesn’t come out all in one salvo, but rather 
in a continuous display as the leaves turn at each 

elevation up the mountainsides. The New Hampshire Leaf 








To survive the bitter onslaught of winter 
each tree pays Nature's price in dead and fallen leaves. 


Watchers—a corps of state police, forest rangers, and 

fish and game wardens — phone in reports on the 

progress of the coloration and the most striking forests to 
visit. Then the State Planning and Development Commission 
in Concord assembles the information and sends out 

bulletins to anyone who wants to be put on the mailing list. 


Other spots have their glories, too, like the 
Appalachian range that extends down the backbone of the 
East. Autumn comes later there, but it does so in a 

burst of color as the sassafras turns blood-red. Wisconsin 
holds a month-long “Colorama,” and New Jersey has 

mapped out half a dozen routes to let you watch the progress 
of color across the state. It is possible to preserve the 
beauty of fall colors throughout the winter. Many methods 
have been tried, but the simplest, I think, is this: 

merely rub a thin layer of paraffin on a warm iron and 
press down firmly on both sides of the leaf; then 

dip the base of the leaf in melted paraffin to seal it. 

Whole branches can be preserved, too. Stir a little 
water into pure glycerin (obtainable at the drugstore) until 
it is soft. Then cut off a branch just before it reaches 

its height of color, split the base for two or three inches and 
immediately place it in the glycerin solution. It should be 

left there for two weeks, after which you can 

transfer it to an empty vase. 

Strangely, most botanists now believe that the 

colors of autumn are merely a chemical accident; they do 
nothing for the tree and only herald the end of the 

life cycle of the leaf. But what a brilliant ending it is, and 
how gloriously our leaves grow old. The active life 

of the leaf is ended, but its crumbling tissues 

return minerals to the soil, creating fertilizer for 

the leafing out of a future spring. 


























by REED MILLARD { STOOD ON THE Florida beach, 
fascinated by a show that always 

rates goggle-eyed interest from both 
newly arrived tourist and naturalist 
; seeing it for the thousandth time. 
He's It’s always good, this exhibition 
an acrobatic staged by the brown pelican, who 
wonder, has turned the business of getting a 
with meal into an acrobatic spectacle. 
a You watch him floating through 
a built-in . hae ee 

the air, no motion in his wings, no 
shock sign that he is a keen-eyed hunter 
absorber, about to make a kill. Then suddenly 
an he stops in mid-air with an abrupt- 
ness that seems impossible. A mo- 
ment later he is plummeting down- 
for fish ward. Sometimes he hits the water 
and with a force so violent that you can 
a taste hear the sound of the slap half a 
mile away. 

It should knock him out, this mad 
| lunge against practically incompres- 
| sible water. But it doesn’t. Almost in- 

The stantly he is climbing into the sky 
again, a fish disappearing into his 

. | \ monstrous beak. 
peculiar This particular show was up to 
the usual standards, with a score or 
so aerial troupers making one splash- 


7 
el iCall } | . ing aquatic attack after another. 
=, 


amazing yen 


for human 
company 


But suddenly my admiration for 

' their skill turned to surprise. For 

Sy Ws : these ungainly winged creatures, I 

J) Sd ip discovered, were performing an un- 
f ] usual mission of mercy. 

Instead of returning to their usual 
posts to gulp their meals, the peli- 
cans were flying to a spot down the 
beach where they converged on an- 
other pelican sitting the while in 
lonely dejection. His flopping efforts 
to take off as I moved near made it 
obvious that he had a broken wing. 

There he was, unable to fly. But 
he was not going to starve to death if 
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his brother pelicans could help it. 
For one by one they flew to him, 
hovered, and dropped a fish into his 
waiting mouth. 

The pelican is indeed a feathered 
wonder. His astonishing flying and 
fishing apparatus alone are enough 
to label him truly remarkable; but 
in addition, the pelican boasts far 
more varied talents than the com- 
mon run of winged creatures who 
crowd the sky. 

His appetite is astounding. Natu- 
ralists estimate that a single pelican 
can eat as much as four-and-a-half 
tons of fish in a year—the equiva- 
lent of a 175-pound man eating 287 
pounds of food a day. 

Fortunately, the pelican has the 
apparatus to satisfy his appetite. 
First is his beak with its peculiar 
pouch which inspired the celebrated 
verse: “‘What a wonderful bird, the 
pelican ; his bill will hold more than 
his belican.” This happens to be 
more poetry than truth, for the peli- 
can does not hold his fish catch in 
his beak .or pouch, but swallows 
them immediately. 

This pouch is actually a remark- 
able fish net, which its owner uses 
with singular skill. When his aerial 
reconnaissance locates a single fish, 
the brown pelican makes his dive 
and gulps down the victim. In the 
case of a shoal, the white pelican 
goes slightly underwater and swims 
forward, beak open. 

When the pouch is filled with 
water, the pelican closes his mouth 
and by compression squeezes the 
water out from the tip of his bill. 
With three-and-a-half gallons or so 
of water thus eliminated, he may 
make another quick sortie before 
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repairing to a post for leisurely di- 
gestion of his catch. 

To operate properly, the pouch 
must be dried. To do this, the peli- 
can tilts his head back and opens his 
beak wide. During quiet periods, he 
regurgitates part of his fish catch 
into the pouch in order to feed his 
young. 

Scientists are even more impressed 
with the device that enables the un- 
gainly bird to hurl himself at the 
water at astounding speeds without 
stunning himself. This is a built-in 
shock absorber, actually a series of 
cunningly placed air sacs distributed 
throughout his body. All birds have 
a certain amount of air distributed 
through their hollow bones, but the 
pelican has additional air containers 
that branch out from his lungs, run 
along his neck, on up to the skull, 
and reach into various muscles. Most 
effective of all is the peculiar sheath 
of air sacs just beneath his outer skin. 
They probably absorb so much of 
the shock that the pelican barely 
feels the crash against the water. 

The air sacs also enable him to 
float through the air and spot his 
prey with a minimum of effort. His 
incredibly keen eyes can see a fish in 
the water from 50 feet above. 

When the water is stormy, and fish 
hard to see from any great height, 
the air sacs solve that problem for 
him, too. So buoyant is he, and so 
sensitive to the rise and fall of the 
water, that the pelican can drift laz- 
ily a foot above the choppiest sea, 
rising smoothly as the waves rise, 
dipping into the troughs between, 
always remaining the same distance 
above the surface. 

The pelican’s wings are amazing- 
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ly powerful, with great lifting abil- 
ity, for they are huge when opened. 
Those of the white pelicans are 
among the largest in the bird world, 
sometimes having a spread as wide 
as ten feet. 

Many pelicans do not shy away 
from human contact. In Florida, 
some make a regular practice of 
strolling along bathing beaches 
among the swimmers. At a St. 
Petersburg municipal beach, one 
pelican used to stroll up and down, 
as if inspecting the arriving bathers. 
When he saw one he apparently 
liked, or someone he sensed might 
feed him, he ambled along down the 
beach beside him. 

The pelican’s voracious appetite 
has made him one of the most hated 
and misunderstood of all birds. Dur- 
ing World War I, when getting 
enough food for the world was a 
problem, commercial fishermen in 
Florida claimed that pelicans were 
eating up food fish at the rate of 
$1,000,000 worth a day. They sug- 
gested that the Government extermi- 
nate the birds. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, an interna- 
tionally respected ornithologist, and 
members of the U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries investigated. Pelicans were 
made to give up fish they had cap- 
tured, and out of 3,428 specimens 
thus taken “only 27 individual fish 
were of a kind ever sold on the mar- 
ket for food.” Among them there 
was not a single trout, mackerel or 
pompano. 


“It is quite possible,” 


concluded 


Pearson, “that the profits made on 
pelican postcards in Florida news- 
stands exceed the total value of food 
fish captured by the pelicans along 
its coast.” 

Both in Florida and California, 
the major haunts of the brown peli- 
can, fish famines have caused the 
death of hungry pelicans. Many sur- 
vived because they learned a trick 
pioneered by a wise old pelican of 
Monterey. One day, tottering along 
the wharves, he cautiously sidled to- 
ward a fisherman cleaning fish and 
looked up pleadingly. The man 
started to shoo the bird away, then 
made the mistake of looking into his 
eyes. There was a look so trusting in 
them that even this fisherman, who 
had always disliked pelicans, tossed 
him a fish. 

The pelican gulped it down, hur- 
ried on to the next fish house and 
repeated the performance. Again he 
got a fish. When he had satisfied 
his hunger, he sat there for a few 
minutes, and then flew away. 

Shortly, a score of gaunt pelicans 
appeared, shuffling along behind 
“Panhandler Pete,” as the old peli- 
can came to be known. They fol- 
lowed him exactly, each pausing to 
lopk up wistfully at a fisherman as 
he did. 

As a footnote in natural history, it 
can be added that not a single peli- 
can took undue advantage of this 
relief. The instant the fish returned, 
all these charity cases promptly went 
back to catching fish in the wonder- 
ful way that only a pelican can. 





Manuscripts, photographs, editorial ideas and other material submitted for publication should be addressed 


to Conzoner, 4 


bearing s lent postage if they 
will be assumed by Conzower for the loss or damage of 
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EASY to arron... a 


FASHIONS BY MCCALL'S F 


FIRTH carpets can be yours on monthly payments that are 

no more than your phone bill! 

Your local dealer will show you wonderful Firth carpets priced as low 
as $9.95 a square yard. 

On budget terms that comes to only a few dollars a month — actually 
only pennies a day! 

The carpet above is Firth’s all-wool rustic corDuROY 

an exclusive Firth design in a deep, tweedy texture with a subtle, 
decorative pin-stripe effect. The color, Linen Beige, 

is only one of 10 exciting new shades you can choose from. 
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EASY i CARE FOR... 
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SHOES BY CAPETZIO 


FIRTH carpets stay fresh and clean with simple routine vacuuming. 


And with Firth Acrilan carpet, most spots and stains are no problem 
almost any stain sponges right up! 


The carpet above is a beautiful new Firth Acrilan pattern inspired by 
Spanish tiles — GRANADA moti, in the Gold Dust shade. It’s one of three 
companion carpets Firth has designed in the same 10 lovely colors, 

but in contrasting textures which can be used together — an exciting new 
idea in decorating brought to you only by Firth. The other 2 weaves 

are MEDITERRANEAN, a luxurious plush velvet, and JEWEL TONES, 


with a deep loop texture. 
more about FI RTH 
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ALIVE WITH 4. 


FIRTH carpet adds years of comfort to family living. 


It softens the sounds of a bustling household, makes home cozy, comfortable 
and relaxing after a busy day. 


And where there are children, it makes a safe, warm setting 
for even the rowdiest rough-and-tumble. 


The carpet here is Firth Acrilan KnNoTrep Fotxweave. Note the fascinating 
homespun texture — a long-wearing effect achieved by deep-set buds of 
color framed by heavy loops of 4 subtly contrasting shade. 

Besides Hudson River Blue, you'll find 9 other beautiful color blends. 











your FIRTH dealer has a plan to fit every budget. 


At most Firth dealers, one low price includes the carpet, includes 
the padding, and includes expert wall-to-wall installation. 


The couple are looking at Firth Acrilan FRencn suepDe verve. Its elegant 
mirror-smooth finish makes it one of the most lavish-looking carpets 

you can own. And now — thanks to Firth Acrilan — it’s completely practical: 
the rich pile is outstandingly resistant to crushing and footprints. 

Beautiful Cathedral Red is one of 13 glowing shades. 


niore about FIRTH 














TO SELECT... 


your FIRTH dealer will bring samples right to your own home. 


You'll find it so much easier to select the right color and weave when 


you actually see the carpet in the room where it will be used .. . and the family 
can help in making the choice. 


The carpet swatches shown here are THWABERLAKE TONES — 

one of the most economical of all Firth Acrilan carpets. The colors, 
Apru Forest and Hickory Beige, are two of the 10 effects you can have... 
clear vivid blends of color with a dimensional, tweedy texture 

that practically refuses to show soil, even under the heaviest use. 
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ACCESSORIES BY RAYMOR 


FIRTH carpets give your home such an inviting, friendly look. 


What else could make your home look so gracious and inviting 
... What could make a more perfect background for easy entertaining. 


And yet the low payments for carpet like this may be less 
than the cost of a single small party a month! 


The original, excitingly different tweed effect here is one of 

Firth’s CONOMARA TWEEDS — deeply looped, luxurious carpets woven in 
the Irish folklore tradition from the finest wools. Tara Gold is one 
of the 11 versatile, soil-hiding color effects your 


=a more about FIRTH 
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FURBHITURE: OUNBAR 


FIRTH carpets bring you so many new colors, textures, designs. 


Clear, sparkling colors ... rich, deep textures .. . exciting new designs 
that go with every period from traditional to up-to-the-minute modern. 


Firth brings you a whole new world of carpet beauty — a huge 
range of styles at amazingly thrifty prices! 


The new decorator shade above is Arizona Turquoise — one 

of the 10 beautiful colors in Firth’s all-wool aveters. This classic 
spinning wheel effect provides the perfect rugged 

texture to contrast with today’s simple, clean-lined furniture. 
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Check the list below for the name of the authorized Firth Dealer near you. See him 


today ...see for yourself how easily you can start enjoying new Firth carpet now! 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
Kell's 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS 
Arunde! Rug Co. 

BALTIMORE 
Hecht Co 
Hochschiid-Kohn 
Hutzier Bros 
Levenson Kiein 
Wielands 
— Carpets 





BELA 
Chories E. Johnson 
Son 


BETHESDA 

Lockhart's 
CUMBERLAND 

B. Beneman & Sons 


ESSEX 

Fleming & Sheely 
HAGERSTOWN 

Maidstone inc. 
SALISOURY 

G & K Furniture Co 


SILVER SPRING 
Carpet Center 


MEW JERSEY 


CAMDEN 
Wh? -Liebam 
an Sciver 
ENGLEWOOD 
V. Garapedian Rugs Co 
HACKENSACK 
Modern Fioors Co 


HACKETTSTOWN 
Ciass & Hurley 
JERSEY CITY 
W. J. Duffy, inc. 
LYN 7 
Charies H. Churchill 
& Son, inc 
MILLVILLE 
Smith Rug Works 
NEWARK 
L. Bamberger & Co 
Dean's Fioor 
Covering Co., inc 





Hannon Fioor Covering Co 


Linoleum Factory 
Outlet, inc 
PATERSON 
Charlies Berman 
Floor Coverings 
Greenbaum Bros 
PERTH AMBOY 
Sterling Edison Rug Co 


PLAINFIELD 


Hamrah & Emerson Rug Co 


ROCKAWAY 
Frank Whitehead Co 


SUMMIT 


E. L. Fitterer Floor Covering 


TRENTON 
Herman Spiegel 


wooosury 
George Sullivan 


OHIO 


AKRON 

Marvin's interiors 
M.O.'N 

A. Polisky Co 
Shade Shop 


ASHLAND 
Home Ca 


ASHTABULA 


Carlisie Alien Co. 


BOWLING GREEN 
Leimgruber's 


CHILLICOTHE 
Smith ~ 


CINCINN 


Willem. -_ 


Shillito’s 
CLEVELAND 


The Appliance Mart 


The Higbee Co 


London Furniture Co 


Mantel's 
The May Co. 
Regal Carpet Co 


Rowe Furniture Co. 


Tucker Carpet & 
Linoleum Co. 


COLUMBUS 
Damar 


The F & R Lazarus Co. 
Lombard’s interiors 


Rite Rug Co 


Schorr Ketner & Lane, inc 
Wilson Floors Company 


DAYT 
Rossiter’s 
DELAWA 


RE 
Benton Furniture Co. 


ELYRIA 


Fox Furniture Co. 


FINDLAY 
Chad's 


LANCASTER 
Biniger’s 


LOGAN 
Elberfeld’s 
MANSFIELD 
Fioorcraft 
MARIETT 


A 
Wieser & Cawley 


MARIO 


The Rudin Co. 


NAPOLEON 
Crahan's 





ON 
Barrar Floor Covering 


fal re Co 
MOUNT VERNON 


NEWARK 
john J. Carroll Store 


NORTH CANTON 
Zane Furniture Co 


PAINSVILLE 
Carlisie Allen Co. 


PORTSMOUTH 
Diste! Furniture Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Central Rug & 
Linoleum Co. 


STEUBENVILLE 
May & Leopold 


ST. MARY'S 
john’s Furniture Store 


TALLMADGE 
Tallmadge Furniture Co 


TOLEDO 
La sate 2 Koch Co. 
Radclif 
Walher Store 


WARREN 
Griswold’s Store 


WOOSTER 

William Annat Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 

A.) —— Carpet Co 

Rose Ru 

Seoveclia Reenthese 
XENIA 

Daum & Detty Floor 

Covering Co 


ZANESVILLE 
Mees’ inc 


PENNSYLVANIA 





ABINGTON 
Deker'’s Furniture 


ALLENTOWN 
Crown Floor Covering 
Dorney Furniture Co 
Schoen Furniture Co. 


ALIQUIPPA 
Piodinec Furniture Co 


AmMBR! 
Hicks Floor Covering 


ARNOLD 
Ww. R. Gott Co 


BEAVER FALLS 


W. H. Gross Furniture Co 


1 FR 


BETHLEHEM 


Bethiehem Floor 
Covering Co 
Glazier Carpet & 

Bedding Co. 


BRADDOCK 


Ohringer Home Furniture 
Co (Other Branches) 


BUTLER 


john Honse Co 


CLARION 


L & R Decorating Co. 


COATESVILLE 


Chertok’'s 


DOYLESTOWN 
Cross Keys Furniture 


EASTON 
Lyon's Floor Covering 


ERIE 
Rose Ru 
Schilling Carpet Service 


FALLS CREEK 
M. E. Berty Carpet Co. 


HARRISBURG 
Keystone Rug Co 
Jacob Miller Furniture Co 
(Other Branches) 


INDIANA 
Star Furniture Co 


JOHNSTOWN 
Penn Furniture Co 
(Other Branches) 


KITTANNI 
Mateers Furniture Co., | 


LANCASTER 
Hager & Bro 
Oblenders —_— Co. 
Piersol’s 
). B. Van Sciver 


LATROBE 
Weiss Furniture Co 


LEBANON 
Levitz Furniture 
LOCK HAVEN 
Stein's Furniture 


McKEESPORT 
The Goiden Rule 
R. E. Kaplan 


MEADVILLE 
}. H. Nunn Co 


MONESSEN 
Stern Furniture Co 





nc 


MONTGOMERYVILLE 
john's Furniture 
MT. CARMEL 
Guinan’s Furniture 
(Other Branches) 


NEW CASTLE 
New Castile Dry Goods 


NORRISTOWN 
Danie! Yost 


PHILADELPHIA 
Colomal Floor Covering 
Fritz & Larue 
Hardwick & Magee 
Harry Klinghoffer 
Isadore Klinghoffer 
Levins Furnitur 
Reliable Floor Covering 
Rittenhouse Carpet 

rafters 

Wilf Bros. 


PITTSBURGH 

John J. Dugin 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Kaufmann's 

The Magic 

Carpet Co., Inc 

Marks Floor Covering Co. 

eg Carpets 
PLYMO 

a ‘Covering Shop 
POTT 

on $ ; Couetey 
SCRANTON 

Martin ). Lees 
SELLERSVILLE 

Kehr's Rug Shop 
SHARON 

j. M. Willson & Son 


STATE COLLEGE 

Schiow’s 
UNIONTOWN 

Wright Metzier 
UPPER DARBY 

Paul John Wolf 
WAYNE 

N. P. Eadeh 
WEST READING 

john Schacht Carpets 
WILLIAMSPORT 

), P.& M. Sullivan 


CANADA 
FORT ERIE 
} H. Atwood & Sons 


winosoe 
Hucker Brothers 
Paul Sivadjian Ltd 








exciting new carpets — plus sample swatch of 
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Firth Carpet Co., 
Name 
Address 
City 
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-_ ArRPrrT SHOWN) 


Send 10¢ for a colorful, illustrated booklet describing Firth’s 





295 Fifth Ave., 


Dept. 5 


2, New York 16,N.Y. 








Zone 





State 
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by AL TOFFLER 


The Big Lie, half-truth and fake picture has been the prime tech- 
nique in besmirching candidates since the birth of our nation 


OMEWHERE, probably right now, 
ing a political smear artist is hard 
at work. He wears no party label 
because he belongs to all parties— 
and degrades them all. His weapons 
are the low blow, the lie and the 
leer. 

Yet Americans put up with him. 
Otherwise, he wouldn’t have sur- 
vived since the birth of our nation. 

On November 6, 1956, as millions 
prepared to go to the polls, shocked 
students and faculty members at 
Wayne State University in Detroit 
gaped at a “news flash” surrepti- 
tiously stuffed into their campus 
letterboxes. The leaflets announced 
that President Eisenhower—who 
was up for re-election that very day 
—had just died. 

Someone’s grisly idea of a practi- 
cal joke? Not at all. This crude lie 
was the work of a political smearer 
making a last-minute effort to sway 
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votes away from the Republican 
candidate. 

That same week Detroit’s Negro 
neighborhoods were swamped with 
mimeographed leaflets allegedly 
mailed by a “Council of White Citi- 
zens’ in Atlanta. These leaflets in- 
formed readers that “We need your 
help ... to keep the colored in their 
place. The only way we can do this 
is to beat President Eisenhower.” 

Actually the leaflets had been pre- 
pared in Detroit, not by some 
“Council of White Citizens,” but by 
a Detroit Republican; they had 
then been taken to Atlanta and 
mailed from there; and their pur- 
pose was not to “beat Eisenhower,” 
but to make Negroes so mad at 
Southern Democrats that they 
would, in fact, vote for E1sen- 
hower. 

Needless to say, neither President 
Eisenhower nor his opponent, Adlai 
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Stevenson, had anything to do with 
these grotesque gimmicks. Both 
would have been embarrassed, had 
they known about them. 

Even more vicious were the smears 
directed at the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Enemies whispered that 
FDR was Jewish (to arouse the 
anti-Semitic fringe), that he was 
disloyal to the U.S. government and 
that he suffered from a venereal 
disease that affected his brain. 

Perhaps the most famous anti- 
Roosevelt brickbat, however, was the 
charge during the 1944 campaign 
that he had sent a Navy destroyer 
to an Aleutian Island to pick up his 
dog Fala. Turning the situation to 
his own advantage in a radio speech, 
the President whimsically remarked 
that while he did not resent the false 
accusation, Fala most certainly did! 

Dirty campaigning goes back as 
far as George Washington’s day. 
The father of our country was be- 
labored by political opponents who 
accused him of trying to set up a 
military dictatorship. But even 
though Washington was fond of 
women and wine, they apparently 
went easy on his private life. 

Not so with Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our third President. 
Aside from being labeled an infidel, 
a traitor and an agent of the French, 
Jefferson was accused of running a 
‘Congo harem” on his plantation at 
Monticello which, they said, was 
overrun with mulatto Jeffersons. 

When Andrew Jackson ran for 
the presidency in 1828, his critics 
charged he had once killed a man in 
a duel. It was true. The victim was 
Charles Dickinson, rated the best 
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rifle shot in the West. And the duel 
had been fairly fought with pistols 
at eight yards. Nevertheless, cries of 
“murderer” followed Jackson wher- 
ever he campaigned. 

Moreover, he was tagged a “biga- 
mist” and his love affair with Rachel 
Robards became a national scandal. 
Jackson actually had married Ra- 
chel before she had been legally di- 
vorced from a prior husband. The 
two later went through a second 
ceremony. But Jackson’s foes 
dragged Rachel’s name so effectively 
through the mud that she died bro- 
ken-hearted before he took office. 

If some perverted opponent of 
Eisenhower pictured him as dead on 
Election Day, at least no one has 
attacked his genealogy the way Lin- 
coln’s A Richmond paper 
called Lincoln an “obscene Ape,” 
referring to charges, seriously made, 
that he was descended from a great- 
grandfather who was an ape. Lin- 


Was. 


coln was also called everything from 
a filthy-story teller and despot to a 
liar, braggart, swindler, fiend, butch- 
er and land pirate. 

A generation later, when Grover 
Cleveland ran for the presidency, he 
was reminded that he had once ro- 
manced a widow who later bore a 
son, and that he was supporting the 
child. Republican paraders marched 
through the streets chanting: 

“Ma, ma, where’s my pa? 

Gone to the White House, ha, ha, 

ha!” 

One newspaper warned that, if 
elected, Cleveland would “bring his 
harlots with him to Washington and 
hire lodgings for them convenient to 
the White House.” 


Perhaps the dirtiest campaign in 
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modern times took place when 
rouch and tumble New York Gov- 
ernor Al Smith ran against Herbert 
Smith 
was the first Catholic in our history 
to run for the nation’s highest office 
as a candidate of a major party. He 
He was branded a 


Hoover for the presidency. 


was also a “wet.” 
“rum-soaked Romanist,” and politi- 
cal friend of the saloon and the 
The noted Kansas 
journalist William Allen White 
stated ata New York press interview 
that “No Klansman.. 
fore a kleagle or a wizard, was more 
subservient to the crack of the whip 
than was Al Smith... in the Legts- 
lature when it came to a 
protect the saloon. to shield the tout 
and to help the scarlet women of 


bawdy house. 


. cringing be- 


vote to 


> Pj 


jabylon. 
as he wrote it. 
It was. he 


“without 


Almost as 
White retracted. 
made 
deeply about 1t.” 

‘The Democrats hailed White’s re- 
treat. Whereupon the Republican 
National Committee produced an- 
White 
in which he doubled back again and 


— 


SOOT) 
sald. a 


charge thinking 


other communication from 
insisted “on the prostitution issue I 
proved my case.” 

‘This Elmer 
Davis an open letter in which he 


drew from author 
suggested: “There ought to be some 


Pulitzer prize to give adequate rec- 


ovnition to the unique talent ol 


William Allen White. None of the 
rest of us can put so much poison 
into a libel as he manages to leave in 
a retraction.” 

ut the hiss of political venom is 
not limited to presidential cam- 
paigns. In Florida in 1950, enemies 
of Senator Claude Pepper drove 
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jalopies through the backwoods of 
the state and confided in shocked 
awe-struck that 


was a “thespian.” 


tones to listeners 


Pepper's siste! 
They assumed, correctly, that many 
of the voters would confuse “thes- 
pian,’ which means actress, with 
“lesbian,” which means something 
else again. “In fact,” they whispered 
hoarsely, “Pepper, himself, practices 
nepotism!” 

With the audience’s attention al- 
ready focused on vague ideas of 
sexual perversion, the word ~ nepo- 
tism,” took on strange 


meaning. Pepper was defeated for 


too. new 


re-election. 


UT RURAL AUDIENCES aren’t the 
B only ones who are hoodwinked 
by the pap fed to them by dema- 
“Big Bill” 


Thompson, the flamboyant, cowboy- 


gogues. In Chicago, 
hatted mayor of a generation ago, 
once took to the stump with a cage 
containing two live rats. During his 
speech he would loudly tongue-lash 
the two, referring to one as “Fred” 
and the other as “Doc,” the names 
of his opponent and an important 
backer of the opponent. 

In a display ol political irrele- 
that 
sill” accused another mayoralty op- 


vancy is hard to match, “Bie 
ponent of being a “representative” 
of Kine George V of England. 
“When I went out of office,” he bel- 
lowed, “George Washington fell out 
and the King of England tell in!” 
He promised: “We'll make the King 
of England keep his snoot out ol 
Chicago!” 

“Big Bill’ never explained just 
why the King wanted to intrude his 
“snoot” into the Windy City in the 
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1920s. But this kind of rigamarole 
won him three terms as Mayor and 
incredible political power in the city. 

Other candidates have bludg- 
eoned their opponents with even 
zanier slogans and catch-phrases. In 
the 1840 campaign, when William 
Henry Harrison ran for the White 
House, his backers accused Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren of being “a 
bloated villain whose extravagance 
was beyond belief.”” Van Buren, 
they said, ate off gold and silver 
dishes, a dozen courses at a crack. 
But the crowning thrust came as the 
ward heelers would whisper: “He 
uses cologne on his whiskers!” 

Almost a century later, in 1936, 
Theodore ““The Man” Bilbo tried 
to defeat the senatorial candidacy of 
Pat Harrison in Mississippi by re- 
vealing to voters the awful truth 
that “Pat has taken up golf! Golf! 
An effete and effeminate game that 
is a snare to the devil, an insult to 
Mississippi!” 

Harrison came right back by ac- 
cusing Bilbo of a fondness for caviar, 
which, he explained to his unsophis- 
ticated audiences, “ain’t a thing but 
Russian catfish eggs.” 

The introduction of the Russian 
fish eggs smacks of the more recent 
period in which candidates have 
been smeared for allegedly being 
pro-Communist or pro-Fascist. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike have 
been hit by this kind of charge. 

In Utah in 1950, Senator Elbert 
‘Thomas was defeated for re-election 
after a tabloid newspaper was issued 
which spoke of Thomas’ efforts to be 
friendly toward the Soviet Union 
during World War II. It also print- 
ed misleading headlines and car- 
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toons implying that he had a much 
closer association with communism. 

The tabloid was reportedly put 
together by Walter E. Quigley, for- 
mer lawyer and newspaperman and 
self-styled political “dynamiter.” 

Four years earlier the same Quig- 
ley had helped defeat isolationist 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler by put- 
ting out a similar sheet charging the 
Montanan with having “criticized 
and attacked Soviet Russia, even 
though hundreds of thousands of 
Russians were dying on the Eastern 
front. .’ Wheeler was pictured 
as pro-Nazi. 

Quigley claims to have issued 150 
similar campaign publications for 
clients of all parties and in at least 
eight states. 

Often the technique is to make a 
charge, carefully couched so as to be 
libel-proof, then to duck fast, leav- 
ing it to a sensation-hungry press to 
do the dirty work. Senator Harry 
Cain, who later became a member 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, once accused Washington’s 
Governor Mon C. Wallgren of being 
soft toward communism. The rec- 
ord, Cain charged, “will bear me 
out.” This accusation hit page one 
of the Seattle 7imes. 

Six years later, Cain apologized to 
Wallgren, saying “I am willing to 
concede I didn’t have justification 
to say what I did.” The retraction 
did Wallgren little good, however, 


especially since it was buried on 
page ten of the same paper. 

But the real “pros” in the political 
game seldom apologize because they 
don’t take their own accusations se- 
riously and don’t consider them to 
be personal. In Maryland in 1950 a 
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man named Jon Jonkel was hired to 
manage the campaign of John M. 
Butler against the incumbent Sena- 
tor Millard T'ydings. With the late 
Senator Joe McCarthy accused as 
the behind-the-scenes mastermind, 
Jonkel used every trick in the book 
to beat Tydings, a rather staid con- 
servative. 

Among the gimmicks was a four- 
page tabloid containing the most 
famous political photo in _ recent 
It showed Tydings in inti- 
mate discourse with Earl Browder, 
one-time Communist 
party in this country, the implica- 
tion being that Tydings was friendly 
to Communists. 

Tydings never knew what hit him 
after more than half a million copies 
of the tabloid distributed 


times. 


hoss of the 


were 


throughout the state: and, although 
the caption did state that the photo 


was a composite, the wording gave 
the impression that the two men 
were together when the picture was 
taken. Voters didn’t realize until 
much later that the photo was a 
fake, composed of separate shots of 
‘Tydings and Browder taken many 
years apart, cut up, pasted together 
and retouched for proper effect. 
‘The Subcommittee on Privileges 


and Elections, which later investi- 
gated the contest, called it a “des- 
picable ‘back street’ type of cam- 
paign.” 

Tydings, however, lost. 

Nowadays, politicians will tell 
you, Campaign oratory has become 
less colorful and less personal. One 
would have to hunt far and wide to 
find a candidate today whose broth- 
er calls him “the greatest political 
burglar of modern times.” (That’s 
how Huey Long’s brother Julius 
characterized the Louisiana King- 
fish. ) 

On the other hand, say the ex- 
perts, dynamiting has become more 
scientific and subtle. And while 
many people applaud the work of 
the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee—a bipartisan group of prom- 
inent citizens who work to clean up 
our politicking—they are not too 
hopeful about the outcome. 

Recently, when the committee 
sent out an appeal for funds, it got 
back an empty envelope with four 
Written 
apparently with tongue in cheek, the 
message made even the staff of the 
committee laugh. But it 
them to thinking. The words were: 

“I like dirty campaigning!” 


words scrawled across it. 


also set 


it Had to Come 


THE FARLIN LIBRARY at the University of Tulsa is in 


tune with the times. 


ROL. 


One of the 360 file drawers hold- 
ing the reference card catalog has this heading: 


“ROC- 


——JULIE ERICKSON 


LES BOUFFONS, A MEN’S GROUP at Montana State Uni- 
versity, has produced a sure-fire best seller on the 


campus. It's a book 


Freshmen Women,” 


entitled “College Man's Guide to 
with pictures, names and addresses 
of approximately 300 freshmen girls. 


—LIZ ROBINSON 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


In real life, as well as in fiction, says Guest Quizmaster Gene Rayburn, eerie and 
mysterious events occur. Are they merely fantasy—or ectoplasmic shenanigans? The 
down-to-earth emcee of “Dough Re Mi,” who appears on NBC-TV at 10 A.M. EST Mon- 
days through Fridays, dares you to snare the ghostly guests below. Answers on page 160. 


hd Out te 
of at 


this 
world 


. Ebenezer Scrooge saw three Christmas ghosts, representing 
a. his three brothers; b. past, present and future; c. the Magi. 
. A Norwegian captain caught sight of a phantom ship, the 
a. Skimming Swallow; b. Sailing Seaman; c. Flying Dutchman. 
. Edgar Allen Poe, one midnight, perceived one of the class of 
a. Aves; b. Insecta; c. Reptilia. 
. Reputedly witnessed by many, the Loch Ness Monster is a 
a. giant dodo; b. huge marine reptile; c. great black rec. 
. Ichabod Crane observed a 
a. tailless amphibian; b. headless horseman; c. speechless damsel. 
. Many a Paddy O’Shea claims he’s heard the death-warning wail of a 
a. leprechaun; b. kobold; c. banshee. 
. Faust under the influence of Mephistopheles, in a Berlioz opera, sees a 
a. Gypsy, Lolita; b. matron, Madame Albertine; c. peasant girl, Marguerite. 
. This English king saw ghosts of his murdered victims one night in his tent: 
a. Henry Vill; b. King John; c. Richard Hl. 
. In Wonderland, Alice met a 
a. dog with a weird howl; b. rabbit with a limp; c. cat with a disappearing grin. 
. Hiawatha rushed into his wigwam and discovered two guests, who were 
a. Memory and Regret; b. Youth and Love; c. Famine and Fever. 
. Longfellow saw a skeleton in armor, which was a 
a. Viking old; b. Corsair bold; c. Titan cold. 
. In Berkeley Square an American found people who 
a. had died long before; b. were murderers; c. were witches and wizards. 
. Radio listeners listening to Orson Welles’ graphic description envisioned a 
a. fiery comet; b. men from Mars; c. five saucer-ships. 
. To Don Quixote appeared giants, knights and armies, which were 
a. figments of a dream; b. mythical palace guardians; c. creatures ef his imagina- 
tien. 
. There came to Hamlet the ghost of a. his father; b. his mother; c. his uncle. 





by RENEE FRANCINE 


New York’s 
‘““Paris-on-the- 


For 51 years, The 


Park” 


Plaza Hotel’s 


Old World elegance has enchanted potentates, 


tycoons—and Eloise 


HEN KAY THOMPSON, the 
ws satirical dancer, created 
“Eloise” between performances at 
the Persian Room of The Plaza in 
New York, she never dreamed that 
the story ol the uninhibited little girl 
who lived at one of the most elegant 
hotels in the world would become a 
best-seller. Yet the 
proved irresistible. 


combination 


Tradition and good form always 
have been the foundation of Plaza 
policy, but it never was oppressively 
“orand.” Rather, it was a place 
where young people—of all ages— 
could laugh and cavort about in the 
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zanily abandoned style of Eloise her- 
self. And today, because of this illus- 
trated book for children, thousands 
of peop!te the world over who have 
never stopped at The Plaza—and 
some who never had even heard of it 

feel an intimacy with the 
brated hostelry identified with 
Eloise’s experiences. For no adult, 
however staid, 


cele- 


Can suppress an ear- 
to-ear grin at the picture of Eloise 
plotting to pour water down the 
mail chute. Posh? Indeed, yes. It 
would be ice water—poured from 
a monogrammed Plaza pitcher. 


The Plaza’s elongated French 
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Renaissance structure is bounded on 
the east by New York’s fashionable 
Fifth Avenue, on the south by ex- 
clusive Bergdorf Goodman, on the 
west by 39th Street’s skyscrapers, 
and on the north by the landscaped 
wonderland of Central Park. In 
winter, from an Old World window 
seat on this side of the hotel you can 
watch the skaters gliding over the 
ponds like figures in Currier and 
Ives etchings. 
drawn 


You see the horse- 


hansom cabs waiting out 
front at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
at 59th Street. 

The Plaza hasn’t changed very 
much in 90 years. People who love 
her say that she’s fey—that she has 
an intangible charm that reaches 
out and warms you—that she’s per- 
ennially gay and full of heart. 

Builders maintain that it would 
be virtually impossible to duplicate 
The Plaza today—the hich ceilings. 
the spacious corridors, the incom- 
parable quality of construction, the 
skill of the artisans and the superb 
materials used. 

There are 1.000 rooms and suites 
at The Plaza—on 18 floors. ‘These 
are rented to maharajahs, princesses, 
movie queens, financial moguls, and 
to honeymooners who are happy to 
strain their budgets in order to begin 
thei 


lives together in a burst of 


heartwarming elegance. Prices 
range from $9 per night for a small 
single room to $108 tor the Vene- 
tian Suite with two bedrooms and 
two baths. With only one bedroom 
and bath, the tariff tor the Vene- 
tian Suite is $78 per might. 

The Venetian Suite is exquisitely 
rococo. White ts the dominant note 


in the decor. Walls, rugs, uphol- 
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stery, all are white, with a counter- 
point design of gold leaf. The drapes 
are apricot with gold cornices and 
pulls. Additional chairs and accents 
are in muted green and gold. The 
furniture is baroque 


and the entire 
suite exudes an aura of medieval 
splendor. 

If you know the password, you 
can be admitted—from the 58th 
Street side—to a place with a big 
sign over it that reads: ‘Tricycle 
Garage.” It has a red-and-white 
striped floor, and candy-striped wa- 
ter pipes. All the tricycles have li- 
cense plates attached to their minia- 
ture rears. These say: 

PLAZA HOTEL 
123 
NEW YORK 

The hotel furnishes this transpor- 
tation to children like 
And the Edwardian 
Room has a special menu for chil- 
dren, with a pen-and-ink drawing ol 
Eloise on its cover. She’s riding het 
tricycle. On the handlebars sits 
Skipperdee, her turtle, and in a 
pouch on her back is Weenie, her 


dog. 


Eloise who 
are guests. 


The Plaza has a special charm for 
the very young and the very old. 
Mrs. Frank Freeman, who 1s 101. 
sits in the main lobby every day at 
teatime. She loves to watch the peo- 
ple, she says, and admits that she’d 
be most discove! 
that anything had happened in het 


disconcerted to 


lovely home that she might have to 
hear about second hand. 

The Duchesse de Talleyrand, nee 
Anna Gould, one of 
tenants of the hotel, is still in resi- 
dence today. Fragile, over 80 years 
of age, and confined to her wheel 
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the original 





chair, the Duchesse leaves every 
afternoon to dine at her estate in 
Tarrytown, 30 miles away. But she 
insists upon returning every eve- 
ning because she refuses to spend 
the night any place but in her bed at 
The Plaza. 

“People have become so brash 
nowadays,’ says the Duchesse. 
‘Even the debutantes aren’t as pret- 
ty as they used to be. And there’s 
no difference between Society and 
the rest any more.” 

Thomas Pappas, however, who 
has been at The Plaza almost as long 
as the Duchesse, thinks differently. 
Pappas reigns over the Palm Court, 
where the famous have lunched 


and teaed for over half a century, 


and he beams sentimentally at the 
current crop of young girls. Thomas 
considers them to be—if a compari- 
son must be made—prettier than 
the debs of yesteryear. Prettier— 
and pleasanter. Even the infants, 
carried in their mothers’ arms, to be 
shown off to him, are inordinately 
well-behaved. 


LEGANCE lies in the eye of the 

beholder—and occasionally eyes 
change their vantage point. Frank 
Lloyd Wright maintains an apart- 
ment at the hotel. “It has dozens of 
things wrong with it,” the strong- 
minded architect says, “but no place 
else in New York could even begin 
to approximate home to me. I may 
not like some of the things I’ve done 
to my own place—but I love The 
Plaza.” 

Mary, Princess Royal, of Great 
Britain, aunt of the present Queen 
Elizabeth, was a guest at the hotel, 
where the travel bureau was run by 
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a pair of exceedingly charming gen- 
tlemen. They would station them- 
selves at the foot of the 58th Street 
elevators, stand at attention when- 
ever the Princess passed, and bow 
so deeply and stiffly that observers 
say it was like watching the chang- 
ing of the guard at Buckingham 
Palace. 

“Service at The Plaza is swifter 
than that at Buckingham Palace.” 
An intimate of both establishments 
is the author of this superficially 
astounding intelligence. “A feeling 
of opulent well-being fills you as you 
pick up the telephone at The Plaza 
to call room service. Almost before 
you've replaced the phone on its 
cradle, your breakfast is on a trun- 
dle table in front of you—and you’re 
breakfasting in bed. The Royal 
Family doesn’t do half as well.” 

The courtly Hungarian play- 
wright, Ferenc Molnar, lived at The 
Plaza for many years. It was here 
that he wrote his famous ““Compan- 
ion in Exile.” And it was Molnar 
who wagged his witty tongue in 
wonder that “a sophisticated blonde 
pixie named Sheila Brigid Lee 
should be employed by a cosmopoli- 
tan hotel as one of a very small num- 
ber of women credit managers in 
New York City.” 

As a woman engaged in an unu- 
sual occupation, Miss Lee was once 
invited to be a guest star on a radio 
program. Asked about the cops ’n’ 
robbers aspect of her job, Miss Lee 
answered that The Plaza was not 
the kind of hotel where that prob- 
lem had to be contended with— 
that guests at The Plaza frequently 
became close friends, and enduring 
relationships often stemmed from 
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their visits to the hotel’s credit office. 

At this point she held up her 
bracelet and let its 100-odd charms 
jingle into the microphone. “These 
medals have been given me by peo- 
ple of every creed, country and re- 
ligion on this planet,” she said. “The 
St. Brigid and St. Patrick medal that 
General Carlos Romulo carried into 
the Invasion of Leyte is on it next 
to a Star of David from the State of 
Israel and the Crescent Moon and 
Star of the Mohammedans.” 

“What a nice showing of toler- 
ance,” observed the radio modera- 
tor. 

“If you'll forgive me,” said The 
Plaza’s Miss Lee, “to tolerate is to 
put up with something undesirable. 
I prefer to use the word under- 
standing. It’s so much warmer and 
truer. 


‘There’s something about The 
Plaza,” Miss Lee summed up. “It’s 
in the 
magic quality that makes us a close- 


very walls—an unknown 
ly knit group—so that the newest 
arrival is as proud of the hotel as 
those who came in with the first 
load of marble.” 

Referred to variously as “a snug 
new tavern” and the 
public palaces,” The Plaza opened 
for business at a time when no repre- 
sentative family had dared to live in 
a hotel and social life had been con- 
fined to the home. That these social 
prejudices were on the eve of col- 
lapse was indicated when Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt be- 
came its first registered guests. 

“The new Plaza Hotel is deluged 
with applications of millionaires 
who seek to reduce their living ex- 
penses,” one newspaper stated in 


“Hower of 
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October, 1907. Another ran a ban- 
ner headline announcing: FINEST 
HOTEL IN WORLD TO OPEN. Half a 
century later, on its editorial page, 
the New York Times saluted The 
Plaza as “the dowager of the haute 
noblesse—still dashing and fashion- 
able.” 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell—the be- 
loved Stella in George Bernard 
Shaw’s letters—scandalized that 
haut monde by lighting a Russian 
cigarette while having tea in the 
Palm Court. The English beauty’s 
indiscretion was reported to the 
manager on duty, who could do no 
less than ask her to put aside her 
coffin nail—or—leave the premises. 
The star put out her cigarette, much 
to the relief of ladies at nearby ta- 
bles chaperoning impressionable 
daughters. 

Diamond Jim Brady frequented 
The Plaza and left $100 tips like 
quarters. Hetty Green, the then 
richest woman in the world, rented 
a suite for the winter of her daugh- 
ter’s debut and left a tip to only one 
person—the bell captain. 

In the ’20s, the personages of John 
Drew taking tea with his brilliantly 
beautiful niece, Ethel Barrymore, 
were replaced with the madcap mag- 
ic of Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald, 
and that de luxe model of.l’enfant 
terrible, Connie Bennett. The Pla- 
za was fairyland and the fox-trot the 
music of heavenly choirs. Scott and 
Zelda were the first to go wading in 
the fountain at The Plaza—barefoot 
at dawn—wearing their evening 
clothes and their inimitably daz- 
zling grins. 

All this is part of The Plaza’s 


quicksilver hold on the heartstrings 
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and imaginations of its aficionados. 
You cannot reach out and capture 
it—except through your senses and 
in memory. 

Ralph Davenport, a doorman, has 
been there for 37 years. Ask him why 
he’s stayed so long and he says, “I 
like it here. They are so nice.” 
(They being The Plaza in its entire- 
ty: the management, the guests, the 
people he works with.) 

Johnny Pelay, the Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Service, has been 
at The Plaza 44 years. Jerry Hirsh, a 
bellman, has worked there for 36 
years. They like it, too. 

The restaurants at The Plaza are 
superb. The Edwardian Room has 
not changed in 50 years. Neither 
has the Oak Room and the Oak Bar. 
They have the same Old World 
charm, magnificent wood paneling 
and muted murals of yesteryear. The 
Rendez-Vous 1s one of the most pop- 
ular of all The Plaza spots. It spe- 
cializes in before- and after-theater 
dining and supping, with music. 

The Persian Room is the supper 
club which presents the finest of fe- 
male entertainers: Hildegarde, Ce- 


leste Holm, Kay Thompson, Carol 


A New Day 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON held no brief with those who « ry over 





Channing, Genevieve, Jane Mor- 
gan. led Straeter, the popular or- 
chestra leader, is the maestro-in- 
charge. 

The Plaza today is run for Conrad 
Hilton by John G. Horsman. Mr. 
Horsman—like Mr. Hiulton—is a 
big, genial, easy-to-talk-to man. He 
has managed the New York Bilt- 
more, and the Netherland Hilton 
and Terrace Hilton, both in Cincin- 
nati. Bossman Conrad Hilton adores 
The Plaza and uses it as his New 
York headquarters as often as he 
can. 

Not long ago at the hotel were a 
dozen or so young Cuban Bonifaces- 
in-the-makine who were rehearsing 
for the debut of the recently opened 
Habana Hilton. This makes The 
Plaza the most elegant training 
eround for hotel execs extant. 

Conrad Hilton has hotels in the 
process of being built all over the 
world—-from Thailand to Trinidad 

and he chooses to staff them with 
native talent which has been ex- 
posed to and trained in the spec ial 
tradition of insouciant 
And where better than The Plaza 
can this be absorbed? 


elegvance. 






spilt milk. And though he had no notion of the turmoil to 
face those who would live in the 20th century, his philosophy 
is particularly apt: “Finish every day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some blunders and absurdities 
no doubt crept in; forget them as soon as you can. Tomorrow 
is a new day; begin it well and serenely and with too high 
a spirit to be cumbered with your old nonsense. This day is 
all that is good and fair. It is too dear, with its hopes and 


invitations, to waste a moment on the yesterdays.” 


MARY ALKUS 
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the 
body’s 
filtering 
system 


by HERBERT S. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


TOTAL OF 158 MILES of tubing 
are compressed into two fist- 


sized, half-pound organs under the 


hack of rib-case. Called kid- 


neys, they check every drop of fluid 
In your tissues many times each day 


you! 


not just for poisons and waste 
products, but for about everything. 

The million “glomerular 
tufts’ and two million tubes, each 
1'% inches long, keep all the solu- 
ble inorganic chemicals in your body 
in perfect balance. If there is a trace 
too much of one chemical, out it 
goes through tuft and tube as part of 
urine. If there is too little, tuft and 


two 
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tube hoard it up until the propor- 
tions are righted again. 

This magic liquid formula pre- 
served by your kidneys is the formula 
of sea water. Not as the sea is today, 
but probably as it was millions of 
years ago, when life began. Then, 
there existed creatures which did 
not need kidneys—because their in- 
ternal chemistry was the same as 
that of the sea in which they lived. 
Now, eons later. the sea has changed. 
And so has man, in the wondrous 
process of evolution that made him 
the land-dwelling creature that he is 
today. His kidneys made the transit 
possible. 

Vertebrates living on land, in the 
sea, in fresh water, or in the air have 
slightly different kinds of kidneys. 
But as in man, all preserve their own 
chemical balance. Each glomerular 
tuft is a filtering system to release 
salts and water. The filters take back 
one salt after another, and then most 
of the water, too. 

Some physiologists call the kid- 
neys “the most inefficient organs in 
the human body.” This is because of 
the roundabout way the kidneys do 
their work, first excreting and then 
absorbing nearly everything back. 
And yet, in this inefficiency may lie 
the true secret of evolution: adapta- 
tion and readaptation. 

When the sea creatures moved to 
fresh water, they needed continually 
to “pump ship” through glomerular 
tufts. They had to do this in ordet 
to maintain the low ratio of water 
to salt inside their bodies, in spite of 
the new hich ratio of water in the 
streams outside. Then, in becoming 
dry-land creatures, vertebrates, like 
man—so as not to dry out—had to 
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take the water back again, through 
newly created microscopic tubes. 
And throughout all this, one special 
formula remained fairly constant 
the formula of the sea they lived in 
untold ages ago. 

Until not too long ago the kid- 
neys believed to be mere 
excretors of poisonous wastes. Now 
it is known that any deficiency or 
excess in the body’s life formula can 
be “poisonous.” Too much salt or 
too little, too much water or too lit- 
tle, can act like the worst poisons. 

Uncovering these facts has been 
no mean task. About 40 years ago, 
Dr. A. N. Richards of the University 
of Pennsylvania, working under a 
with instruments de- 
signed to move only millionths of an 
inch, examined the tufts and_ tubes 
of the kidney of an anesthetized 
frog. With incredible patience, he 
painstakingly removed invisibly 
small amounts of fluid from these 
structures. It was one of the most 
amazing and significant laboratory 
feats in modern medicine. For it re- 
vealed some of the first secrets of the 
kidneys’ true functions. 

What do tuft and tube actually 


were 


mic roscope 


do? Each of pinpoint size and barely 
perceptible to the naked eye, the two 
million tufts together filter out al- 
most ten times our entire body 
weight in salts and water daily. The 
two million tubes continuously take 
nearly all of it back. 

Through the tufts we excrete 
about 300 quarts of urine a day. But 
the three-thousandths-of-an-inch- 
thick tubes recover about 299 
quarts, so that only around a quart 
is actually passed by the body. 

The tubes which follow the tufts 
are anything but simple channels 
leading to the outer world. They are 
more like assembly lines whose final 
product is the finished urine. At dif- 
ferent points along the way, vital 
chemicals get taken back through 
the walls of these tubes into the 
blood. Excesses are rejected, to 
keep blood and cell chemistry stable 
and maintain that life-important 
formula. 

The final product, the sum of the 
tiny drops emerging from each of 
the millions of tubes, flows from the 
kidney into a kidney “pelvis,” an 
inch-wide funnel. Down this foot- 
long, quarter-inch-thick ureter it 


In kidneys (left), arte- 
rioles lead to system 
which drains off blood 
impurities and excess 
water. At right, main 


artery 


(aorta) 


pumps 


fresh blood to kidneys, 
main vein (vena Cava) 


returns 


it to heart. 
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goes to the urinary bladder located 
several inches below the navel. We 
can hold back a quart there if abso- 
lutely necessary. But when a cup- 
ful accumulates, pressure on the 
bladder wall sends the first nerve sig- 
nals to the brain. The brain there- 
upon notifies us it is time to urinate. 

The kidney flushes out any sub- 
stance not inherent in the life for- 
mula—poisons, medical drugs, any 
product not normally found in the 
body. Penicillin, for example, which 
the kidney treats as an alien visitor, 
often needs to be retained in order to 
do a full therapeutic job. Pharma- 
cologists solved this problem when 
they discovered that a substance 
called carinamide temporarily sus- 
pended the kidneys’ insistence on 
quickly getting rid of the penicillin. 

But mostly medicine works with 
the kidney to correct deviations in 
salts and water proportions. What 
happens when that formula gets up- 
set shows how important those pro- 
portions are. 

A damaged kidney may not ex- 
crete enough sodium, for example. 
Surplus sodium, thirsty for water to 
dissolve itself in, retains body fluids 
and the body will swell. Inadequate 
sodium will cause cramps and 
convulsions. 

Extra loss of water causes fever, 
tormenting thirst, and death from 
drying out of cells. We can tolerate 
hunger for food far than 
thirst for without 
enough body water to dissolve them 


longer 


water. since 


into urine. salts reach a poisonous 
concentration. 


Suc h are some of the Savage cCon- 
sequences of upset proportions in 
electrolytes, as these substances are 
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called (because they are held in 
“electric” balance like the com- 
ponents of a dry cell). Formerly 
misunderstood and generally looked 
upon as hopeless, these disastrous 
conditions can all be controlled and 
cured today. The techniques include 
replacement therapy and diet, drugs 
and hormones which act to retain 
or excrete necessary substances, and 
established treatment for kidney 
disease. 

Good health can be restored in 
most kidney diseases as long as one- 
fourth of the kidney tissue can be 
rescued. For example, surgical re- 
moval of an entire kidney leaves a 
wide margin of safety. The one re- 
maining kidney still has twice as 
much tuft-and-tubing as the neces- 
sary minimum. 

This new understanding of kid- 
ney function now aids us in the 
prevention of kidney disease. There 
are four main principles. 

First: a good diet, including a fair 
amount of other fluids 
daily. Normally, the kidneys release 
wastes and damaging chemicals 
properly. But in something 
harmful or excessive gets into the 
diet or blood, with enough water 
the kidneys can usually dissolve it 
and excrete it. 

Second: watch out for chronic 
sore throats. Nephritis, now on the 
decline but still one of the most 
dreaded of kidney ailments, is prob- 
ably caused by repeated poisoning 
from toxins of the streptococcus, 
main sore-throat causer. 


water or 


case 


Third: try to avoid the mental 
strains and tensions that make your 
blood pressure rise. 

Fourth: consult your doctor about 
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such symptoms as whitish, cloudy 
or smoke-brown urine, prolonged 
periods of dizziness, fatigue or fever, 
puffiness of the face or ankles, or 
pain radiating from the back of the 
chest down into the groin. 

Physicians find that among all 
popular misconceptions about the 
human body, mistaken ideas about 
the kidney are probably the most 
frequent. For example, pain in the 
back where the kidneys are located 
is rarely a sign of kidney disease. Nor 
is increased frequency or _ infre- 
quency of urination. 

Another widespread misconcep- 
tion is that much salt in the diet is 
bad for the kidneys. For normally 
functioning kidneys, there is no 
problem in eliminating excess salt 
and, for persons tending to low 
blood pressure, inadequate salt in- 
take aggravates their condition. 
Burning sensation on urination is 
often merely the normal sign of 
highly concentrated urine, especially 
on waking, since during sleep kid- 
neys produce a salt-rich urine. 

While kidney diseases are still a 
major cause of illness and death in 
the civilized world today, kidney 
research goes on at a curiously slow 
pace. Much of the trouble can be 
laid to the sensitive reactivity of the 
kidneys’ blood vessels. The normal- 
ly functioning kidney 1s difficult to 





examine because as soon as these or- 
gans are examined they usually “act 
up” in what can be called an “ab- 
normal” way. Anesthesia changes 
their workings fundamentally. So 
does surgery on the body structures 
near them. In fact, kidneys respond 
even to emotional changes so forci- 
bly that a patient’s fear of an ex- 
amination might act like the most 
powerful blood-vessel constricting 
agent known. 

A recent study revealed that the 
kidneys, besides functioning as su- 
preme regulators of internal chem- 
istry, also produce nearly all the 
body’s “erythropoetin,” a most im- 
portant factor in building red blood 
cells. 

Also, these organs are intimately 
involved in the reproduction and 
perpetuation of the species. In striv- 
ing for perfection, the embryo builds 
up one kidney after another, so that 
before birth we have already used up 
and discarded two complete pairs 
that preceded the ones we now have. 
jut they were discarded only as far 
as urine production is concerned. 
Much of this pre-birth kidney tissue 
turned into main parts of the organs 
of sex and reproduction. 

Thus your kidneys not only keep 
you nearly “perfect” as far as that 
sea-water formula of life goes. They 
also help make you “perpetual.” 


(2) Now You Know 


A CLOCK IS SOMETHING they have in an office, so you can 
tell how late you wish you weren't in the morning, what 
time to go out for lunch and coffee breaks before, and 
come back after, and how long before you can start 


stopping working by stalling until. 


1U2 


—The Office Economist 
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REVENGE 
of the ugly prince 


by Nino Lo Bello 


To punish a faithless wife, he made their palace a fortress of horror 





N SICILY they still 
i talk about him. 
They say that Nature 
dumped onto his face 
more flaws, blemishes 
and defects than ever 
afflicted a man. In fact, 
they say the world has 
never seen anyone so 
forbiddingly ugly as the 
strange and freakish 
Ferdinando Francesco 
Prince of Palagonia. 

One day when I was passing 
through Bagheria, a sunburned town 
overlooking the Tyrrhenian Sea, 25 
miles east of Palermo, I came across 
the weird palazzo of horrors that 
Ferdinando had built some 200 years 
ago. 

The palace, today a dilapidated 
tenement, is surrounded by a statue 
army of grotesque dragons, serpents, 
gargoyles and contorted human fig- 
ures. So terrifying is the sight of 
these stone monsters that even now 
many citizens of Bagheria shudde: 


Gravina. 
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and look the other way 
when they pass at night. 

Yet behind this 
frightful facade lies a 
sorrowful tale of love 
and revenge. 

The Prince of Pala- 
gonia had a repulsive- 
ly pock-marked face. 
His oversized lips met 
crookedly under his 
nose, emphasizing his misshapen 
bald pate. His nose, set at an ob- 
lique angle, separated a pair of sav- 
age, ill-matched seneath 
these squinted his piercing eves. 
Shielded with half-closed lids. the 
bloodshot staring eyeballs gave him 
a look of ferocity strangely contra- 
dicted by his slender shoulders and 
narrow chest. 

Born in Palermo in 1722, Ferdi- 
nando lived in agonizing isolation 
despite his noble birth and the 
wealth of his parents. Although the 
townspeople felt sorry for him, they 
shunned him like the plague. Even 


brows. 
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the humble peasantry sometimes 
openly mocked his homely features. 
And in his self-detestation, the 
Prince, it was said, slept on the 
ground and flogged himself merci- 
lessly in his chapel. 

Such was his tormented life. ‘Then 
the impossible happened. Nobody 
believed it when the news came. 
Bagheria’s ugly duck, who lived as 
a near-recluse in his palatial prison, 
had miraculously managed to woo 
and win the hand of the belle of 
Sicilian nobility, the lovely Maria 
Gioachina Gaetani, daughter of a 
rich duke. 

Soon the beauteous Maria made 
the palace resound with festive gath- 
erings. For the first time music and 
laughter were heard where, in the 
past, emptiness had echoed. Ferdi- 
nando now carried himself regally 
as befitted a Prince. And people 
ceased whispering about his hideous 
countenance, and marveled that the 
most desirable woman in all the 
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The Prince’s wife found herself trapped by 200 terrifying statues. 


Mediterranean had fallen in love 
with Ferdinando. 

But his happiness was short-lived. 
For Ferdinando soon discovered 
that his beautiful wife was having 
amorous adventures with other men. 
Broken in spirit, the Prince with- 
drew into his chapel and spent his 
days praying that Maria would feel 
and respond to the honest love he 
bore her. But she was indifferent. 
She continued her nocturnal trysts. 

The realization of his wife’s infi- 
delity was too much for Ferdinando 
to bear. Grief-stricken beyond en- 
durance, he began to lose his power 
of reason. He became obsessed with 
a fantastic scheme to imprison his 
wife behind the palace walls; not by 
force, but by surrounding Villa Pala- 
gonia with statues so terrifying that 
they would deter Maria from roam- 
ing off at night. Moreover, the dis- 
traught Prince believed he could 
exact a perverse revenge by making 
some of the macabre figures portray 
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Maria’s lovers, as well as his other 
enemies. 

He commissioned a Dominican 
friar named Tommasso di Napoli to 
sculpt the strange architectural ad- 
ditions. For more than five years, a 
squadron of artisans labored seven 
days a week to create the unseemly 
caricatures out of chunks of coffee- 
tan coral. In all, some 200 sculp- 
tured images were built, half of 
them lining the path leading from 
the gate to the palazzo while the 
other half straddled the walls 
around the villa. 

And, for good measure, the Prince 
erected the following sign outside: 
“Beware! Expectant Mothers, The 
Sight Of The Monsters Ahead May 
Cause You To Give Birth To Mis- 
shapen Infants!” 

Ferdinando’s strange plan seemed 
to succeed. For, after the unveiling 
of the uncouth statuary, Maria was 
rarely seen. The couple then lived in 
a tomblike peace until 1788 when 
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the Prince of Palagonia, aged 65, 
died in his sleep; his wife died a few 
years later. 

A half century thereafter the 
townspeople of Bagheria instituted 
a lawsuit to have the statues carted 
off. Their suit failed. Down through 
the years the people have passed on 
legends and stories of the curse 
which the hideous Prince Ferdinan- 
do placed upon the monuments; and 
generation after generation of Bag- 
herian parents have resorted to 
Ferdinando’s terrible figures as 
bogeymen for their children. 

The people who occupy the build- 
ing today—a teacher, a city hall 
official and two merchants 
how manage to live with the mon- 
strosities. Their fortitude is bolstered 
by the passage of time. For time and 
the ravages of weather are slowly 
destroying the monuments to Fer- 
dinando’s tortured love and hate. 
But the legend, perhaps, will neve 
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VV hy 
“GOOD” 


parents 
raise 

“BAD’’ 
chilaren 
by SIDNEY BLAU 


Beset by personal 
problems but anxious 
to do ‘the right 
thing,’ well-meaning 
mothers and fathers 
otten turn their 


kids into neurotics 


HE PSYCHIATRIST sat quietly 

waiting for the young mother to 
stop sobbing. Even through the door 
to the reception room he could hear 
the screaming tantrum of her six- 
year-old son Carl. 

“Listen to him,” the woman said. 
“I simply can’t handle him. He 
won't eat. He won’t play with other 
children. Everything’s a battle. I try 
so hard. He has a nice home. His 
father and I love him. What are we 
doing wrong?” 

In his years on the staff of a 
well-known eastern child guidance 
clinic, the psychiatrist had listened 
to many such anguished appeals. 
Looking over the questionnaire 
Carl’s mother had filled out, he 
noted that she was well-educated 
and lived in one of the city’s better 
suburbs. Her husband was a success- 
ful businessman and there was noth- 
ing in her answers to indicate dis- 
cord. This was—or should have 
been—a happy home. 

Yet here she was, pleading for 
help with a child whose deep emo- 
tional disturbance was apparent. 

Why do children with every op- 
portunity for happiness develop 
psychic problems which sometimes 
blight their entire lives? This per- 
plexing question is being asked 
more and more today as increasing 
numbers of parents from so-called 
“nice” homes seek psychiatric help 
for their troubled children. 

Like Carl, these children may pre- 
sent discipline problems, be overag- 
gressive, filled with hostility. Or they 
may be withdrawn, timid kids who 
are unable to relate to people. They 
may suffer from night fears, eating or 
toilet-training problems, stuttering, 
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bedwetting or reading deficiencies 
the semaphores of children suffer- 
ing from hidden psychic wounds. 
Psychiatrists say that one answer 
to the “good home, disturbed child”’ 
riddle is parents’ mistaken impres- 
sion of what makes a “good” home. 
“One of the striking things about 
‘nice’ homes,” says Dr. Leon Tec, 
staff psychiatrist of New York’s Child 
Development Center, “is that the 
‘normal’ parents living in them may 
themselves have emotional difficul- 
ties which aren’t apparent at first.” 
Furthermore, many parents un- 
knowingly contribute to their chil- 
dren’s troubles while studiously 
obeying the basic ground rules of 
child rearing. In fact, their 
anxiety to do “the right thing” can 
start a child down the road to emo- 
tional disturbance. 


very 


For example, every informed par- 
ent learns early that it is bad for 
children to grow up in a household 
torn by dissension. Yet a young man 
recently found himself in one of the 
offices of the Family Service Associ- 
ation of America precisely because 
his parents never had an argument 
in front of him. Still in his early 20s, 
he had already been divorced. 

‘My wife and I argued a lot,” he 
Sut | 
don’t like to fight. I wanted a mar- 
riage like my parents had. They 
never had a squabble in 20 years of 
marriage.” 


told the marriage counselor. * 


The counselor was surprised by 
the man’s description of his parents’ 
marriage, and suggested he question 
his mother about it. He did. Sheep- 
ishly, she explained that she and his 
father had vowed to save their chil- 
dren from living in a household 
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filled with bickering. Each time they 
had a difference of opinion, they 
climbed into the car, drove to some 
remote spot and settled the issue. 

Thus, their son grew up with an 
unrealistic picture of marriage. He 
interpreted an occasional dispute 
as a disaster rather than the natural 
result of living with another human 
being. 

Another factor endangering the 
child raised in a “nice” home is the 
increasing difficulty parents are hav- 
ing in communicating with their 
youngsters. “One of the things most 
lacking in our families today,” says 
Dr. J. Louise Despert, author of 
Children of Divorce, “‘is the ex- 
change of really deep, warm feelings 
between parents and children.” 

‘Take the case of Alex, who grew 
up in a household where everybody 
“cooperated.” His parents shared 
family chores equally. They made 
much of their “rational” behavior, 
and Alex and 
‘“There’s nothing civilized people 
can’t talk out.” 

Yet as Alex orew into adolescence, 


assured over over. 


he became strangely withdrawn. 
Once. for no reason at all, he hurled 
a rock at a street lamp on his pleas- 
ant suburban block. 


What had 


parents took him to a psychologist, 


gone wrong? Alex’s 
who unraveled the story of an ado- 
lescent afraid of his own emotions. 
The rational world of his parents 
had fallen to pieces before Alex’s 
maturing sexual needs and the re- 
sulting turmoil of feelings that 
couldn’t be talked away. Alex was 
unable to discuss his confusion with 
his parents for they didn’t seem to 
suffer from his problems. He felt 
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“different,” “irrational,” and evena 
little “dirty.” 

In helping Alex, the psychologist 
had to reassure him about his de- 
veloping sexual drives. At the same 
time, he had to show Alex’s parents 
that their well-meaning handling of 
the boy had made him unable to 
cope with his normal, aggressive, 
masculine feelings. 

Many fears about their own 
“masculinity” and “femininity” 
worry American parents unneces- 
sarily. “The healthy development of 
a child doesn’t depend upon his 
father being some kind of mythical 
man,” says Professor Ruth 
Strang of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. “But a father must 
exist as a genuine force in his child’s 
life, if only for a few minutes each 
day. He must not be a nonentity.” 


cave 


- HILDREN ALSO NEED some kind of 
authority in the home. Some 
parents are overpermissive, others 


are overstrict. Either extreme can 
warp a child’s emotional growth. 
The parent who always lets the 
child have his way discovers, to his 
dismay, that the child doubts the 
parent’s ability to protect him or 
feels the parent doesn’t care about 
him. Thus, the child is insecure 
when he needs a strong anchor. 
Many otherwise excellent parents 
do not discipline their children for 
fear they will feel rejected. “Yet 
children themselves complain most 
about the lack of adequately strict 
parents,” notes Professor Strang. 
“By this, they generally mean a par- 
ent who will help them make de- 
cisions. Overly permissive homes 
often produce indecisive children 
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who have a hard time making up 
their minds.” 

In sharp contrast to the “rudder- 
less child” is the youngster whose 
parents steer too rigid a course for 
him. “Children are surprisingly 
practical,” says psychiatrist Leon 
Tec. “A mother who keeps saying 
‘No’ to a child who can see neither 
danger nor purpose in her orders 
may force the child to rebel against 
these unreasonable commands. And 
this rebelliousness can easily become 
the basic pattern of a child’s life.” 

The mother who persistently says 
“No” to her child usually does it out 
of a mistaken sense of love. “I don’t 
want him to hurt himself,” she pro- 
tests. It almost looks as though she 
loves her child too much. 

Consider, for example, the self- 
sacrificing mother who declares, 
“My children are my life.” At first 
glance, this would seem to guaran- 
tee happy children. 

But psychiatrists find overpro- 
tected children’s natural drive for 
independence has been paralyzed. 
They frequently grow into adults 
who are torn between repressed 
anger and guilt. Boys, in particular, 
carry around a burden of obligations 
to their mothers which makes them 
resent women. 

“A child can’t have too much 
love,” says Dr. Tec. “But we mustn’t 
confuse ‘mothering’ with ‘smother- 
ing.’ The quality of the love is im- 
portant. Really loving a child means 
respecting him as a person in his 
own right.” 

Unfortunately, even parents who 
stick to the “happy medium” some- 
times find their children are not 
happy. Like the parents of ten-year- 
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old Chuck, who brought him to see 
a West Coast child psychologist 
when the boy developed a mysteri- 
ous eye twitch. “We try to be fair 
and always discuss things with him. 
But we don’t let him run wild, 
either,” his 
proudly. 

But Chuck blurted out a very dif- 
ferent story: “Every time I ask them 
if I can do something, my mother 
says, ‘What does your father say?’ 
My father says, “What does your 
mother say?’ Everything’s a big deal. 
If I want an ice cream, by the time 
they decide, the man is blocks away.” 

Chuck’s parents had the mght 
formula. But they forgot about 
the boy’s need for spontaneity and 
his passionate concern with the pres- 
ent. His repressed rage flickered to 
the surface in the form of a twitch. 

Youngsters who are brought to 
child guidance centers are often 
found to be suffering from rejection 
connected with parental favoritism 
among the children. Teenager Barry 
L. is a striking example of how a par- 
ent who tried to avoid favoring one 
child got into difficulties. Barry came 
to a guidance center seeking voca- 
tional advice. A fine student, he 
simply couldn’t decide on what to 
do with himself in college or any- 
where else in life. 

After several interviews with the 
parents, Barry’s psychologist pieced 
together a strange story. When 
Barry was six, his younger brother 
was born. Anxious to avoid causing 
Barry any sense of rejection, they re- 
assured him constantly that they 
loved him just as much as his 
brother. 

Far from revealing any resent- 


mother explained 
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ment toward his new brother, Barry 
showed great affection for him. Not 
only for his own kid brother, but for 
all the small children in the neigh- 
borhood. Barry learned how to take 
care of others, but not how to take 
anything for himself. 

Recalling this case, the psycholo- 
gist said: “Barry’s parents were sin- 
cerely trying to avoid the evils of sib- 
ling rivalry. But perhaps the child 
would have benefited more from 
some good, open competition than 
learn this almost total denial of his 
own needs.” 

The moral of Barry’s case 1s, per- 
haps, that no parent can protect his 
child completely from life. No mat- 
ter how happy the home, we cannot 
control the lives of our children any 
more than we can control our own 
destinies. 

Many sensible parents, anxious to 
produce well-rounded children, en- 
courage their kids to be “good 
mixers.” But even this worthwhile 
goal can become distorted. Last sum- 
mer, for example, a 12-year-old boy 
was referred to a Midwestern psy- 
chologist. The child was suffering 
from headaches. The psychologist 
soon found that the boy had been 
pushed into an organized youth 
group he hated. Aétually, the boy 
loved to build model space ships, 
but his parents were afraid it would 
turn him into a recluse. 

As his despairing psychologist 
said, “I wish parents wouldn’t con- 
fuse raising happy kids with making 
a cocktail. A good mixer may need 
standard ingredients, but a _ kid 
needs to have his own unique tal- 
ents developed.” 

Perhaps one of the most common 
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errors of “good” parents is their un- 
derstandable but misguided desire 
to protect children from the sorrows 
connected with illness and death. 
Too often the result is a guilt-ridden 
child. 


“Many children,’ warns Mrs. 
Anna W. M. Wolf of the Child 
Study Association of America, 


“blame themselves for any misfor- 
tune befalling the family.” This is 
especially true if it comes at an un- 
fortunate time in the life of the 
child. 

It is not unusual for a five-year- 
old boy to resent his father, whom 
he sees as a competitor for the love 
of his mother. When the father of 
such a child became chronically ill, 
the parents decided to keep the news 
from the child. But soon after the 
hoy had an argument with his 
father, the latter was seriously strick- 
en and had to go to the hospital. 


Naturally, the child blamed him- 
self for what had happened. “‘May- 
be, if I hadn’t been a bad boy,” he 
wept to his mother, “Daddy wouldn't 
have gotten sick.” 

Too often, confusion about child- 
rearing discourages parents. “Some- 
times,” one mother told her pedia- 
trician recently, “I feel as though 
I’m damned if I do and damned if | 
don’t.” 

Is this the whole sad story? No, 
say the psychiatrists. Parents who do 
their best to learn as much as they 
can about their children are prob- 
ably doing all that is humanly pos- 
sible. “Remember,” says psychia- 
trist J. Louise Despert, “there’s no 
such thing as parenthood without 
problems.” 

Or as another psychologist puts it: 
“Anybody who’s ever been a child 
should have nothing but sympathy 
for parents.” 
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NEGLIGENCE SUITS CAN RUIN YOU 


Tricky laws and court decisions 
applying to accidents can bank- 
rupt an unwitting victim. Here’s 
an informative report on how 
to recognize and guard against 
these legal booby traps. 















OLD AGE WITHOUT PAIN 


A European doctor’s dramatic 
new use of novocaine is rejuve- 
nating old people. Thousands 

of tests now indicate that ! 
this old drug may offer hope J 
for a longer. happier life. 
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CU MAN COme Dy 


Y PARENTS, who looked forward 
Vi to my son’s arrival with almost 
as much eagerness as my husband 
and I, often expressed a desire to 
act as baby-sitters. So I was quite 
surprised to hear them bring up the 
matter of a baby-sitting fee when 
my husband first asked them to stay 
with their grandson. 

“Would 50 cents an hour be 
agreeable?” my father asked. Then, 
noticing my confused look, he quick- 
ly added, “Of course, we grandpar- 
ents pay you the 50 cents.” 


—~MRS. ERNEST BRINGLE 


FRIEND OF MINE who recently 

& returned from France told me 
this story: 

The White Russians who live in 

Paris are clannish, and gather fre- 


quently for parties. A guide who 
took my friend to one of these vodka 
socials explained that they afforded 
an opportunity for one and all to 
display tattered finery, reassert di- 
rect lineage to the Czar’s family, 
and bemoan the loss of wealth and 
position that once were theirs in 
Russia. 

The guide pointed to various el- 
derly people posturing about the 
room. “See that man?” he said. 
“He was a general. The lady sitting 
next to him was a countess. The 
gentleman over in that corner was 
a baron. The little woman sipping 
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And the little 


that was a St. 


tea was a duchess. 
poodle over there 
Bernard!” JOE KARBO 
EW DIPLOMATS ASSIGNED to Bal- 
kan countries have any familiar- 
ity whatever with the local lan- 
guages. But before his appointment 
as American Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, John Dyneley Prince had 
been a professor of Slavic languages 
at Columbia University, and spoke 
all the principal Yugoslav dialects 
fluently. Shortly after arriving in 
Belgrade to take up his new post, 
Ambassador Prince went to the 
Yugoslav Foreign Office to present 
his credentials. In perfect Croatian, 
he asked the clerk to announce him 
to the Foreign Minister. Dum- 
founded, the clerk entered the inner 
office and gasped to his superior: 
“Sir, there’s a crazy Croat out 
there who says he’s the new Ameri- 
can minister. Shall I tell the police 
to take him to jail or to the lunatic 
asylum?” CHARLES LAYNG 
HARVARD GRADUATE wrote his 
pa parents, both proper Bostoni- 
ans, that he had just taken a job 
with radio station WHO. 
Properly hornfied, they sent off a 
telegram demanding that he give up 
his job and seek employment with 


station WHOM. 


Chicago Tribune Magazine 
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by ROBERT FONTAINE 


*“MY Old Piano Blues’’ 


From boyhood 

to manhood, the author 
changed his tune— 

but the piano didn’t 


a A LONG TIME | have been tell- 
ing myself I would go back to 
my piano lessons. I quit when I was 
13 years old, and I have always felt 
uneasy about it. My mother kept on 
giving me money for my lessons long 
after | had stopped. She did not 
know I had stopped. 

One day my mother did not give 
me my piano money. I suppose 
someone told her, finally, that I was 
not really taking lessons. She did not 
scold me. I reached out my hand 
and she gave me a whack. 

I looked hurt. I said, “Where’s 
my plano money?” 

She said, “You don’t need any.” 

When my own children were old 
enough, my wife wanted them to 
learn the piano badly. That is pre- 
cisely how they learned it. I think, 
at that time, having become older 
and more mellow, I would have 
gone back to my lessons. I would, at 
least, have finished Book One with 
the big notes and gotten into Book 
Two where the notes were smaller 
and much faster. 

I tried to save my children. I told 
my wife George Bernard Shaw had 
once said that Hell was filled with 
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musical amateurs. My wife said, 
“He never had any children—and 
besides, he was a vegetarian.” 

I pointed out that the children 
had no interest in the piano and 
that, in fact, we had no piano. 

My wife had not really thought 
about that. All she was thinking 
about was that our two daughters 
should have all the privileges she 
never had. My wife considered mu- 
sic lessons a privilege. 

My argument was that the chil- 
dren might consider not taking 
piano lessons to be a privilege, some- 
thing like not having to go to the 
dentist during Christmas Week. 
Nothing availed me, though. 

The girls began taking piano les- 
sons. It was quite expensive because 
we had to buy a piano. My wife 
could not see our daughters learn- 
ing second-hand music, so we had 
to have a new piano. 

The music was expensive, too. 
They would have a piece to learn 
that cost one dollar and then they 
would lose the piece in the snow on 
the way to their lesson. Any piece 
that had hard parts, they would al- 
ways lose in the snow on their way 
to lessons. It was really remarkable. 
They would both lose the piece. 

After a while the girls grew to be 
pretty big and learned how to pro- 
test loudly and they convinced me 
that they should not be cooped up 
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in a dusty studio 
while the other chil- 
dren were out pick- 
ing daisies and get- 
ting their lungs full 
of oxygen 

My wife did not care for this at 
all, because there was the piano and 
no one to play it. 

“It’s a shame,” she said, an odd 
look in her eye. “All that piano go- 
ing to waste!” 

I finally got an urge myself. My 
wife can be very persuasive. If she 
wants something and she does not 
get it, you would be amazed at the 
amount of cleaning she can do 
when I’m home; or how bad the 
meals can turn out to be or how 
many new hats she can run up on a 
charge account. (And what hats! 
And what excuses she has for buying 
them! ) 

I looked around at all the new 
methods of learning the piano. 
There was one, for example, where- 
by all you had to understand was 
how to play a simple melody with 
one finger and then keep playing 
the same chord with the left hand. 
You could play anything this way. 

There was another system where- 
by the notes were in different colors 
and you painted the piano keys 
green and purple and orange and 
so on. Another provided an attach- 
ment to the piano. You played the 
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treble and the piano automatically 
filled in the bass. It was quite un- 
canny to see the bass playing with 
nobody touching it, and very con- 
venient if you wanted one hand free 
to hold a glass of beer. 

Finally I went to an old-fashioned 
teacher who taught piano just as it 
had been taught when I was 13. In 
fact, | was started on the same 
pieces. 

But alas, the old terror grasped 
me; the old fight came back; the 
old dishonesty pervaded my senses. 
I got so sick of the piano that I 
would take the five dollars my wife 
gave me for my lesson and spend it 
in the nearest bar. 

My wife caught on one day when 
I came home from what she thought 
was my piano lesson with two fel- 
lows singing “Sweet Adeline” fol- 
lowed by a homeless cocker spaniel. 

After that, we sold the piano and 
bought with the proceeds a good 
phonograph and a framed sampler 
that proclaimed: DON’T BE ASHAMED 
IF YOU CAN'T PLAY THE PIANO; BE 
PROUD OF IT. 

I am not exactly proud. 
contented. 


Just 
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by RICHARD GEHMAN 














HE GUEST ON “The Oscar Le- 
| pa Show” was Art Aragon, 
the prize fighter. Before introduc- 
ing him, however, Levant, in his 
most polite and charming manner, 
began discoursing on the life and 
times of Claude Achille Debussy. 

As an example of Debussy’s work, 
he sat down at the piano and played 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk.” 

“That was so good,” he an- 
nounced when he had finished the 
composition, “I think [’ll play it 
again.” 

He did. Then he leaned one el- 
bow against the piano and propped 
his head with the heel of his hand. 
“Playing even a short piece like 
that,” he said, “makes a man very 
tired.” 

A minute passed, then another. 
Presently Levant closed his eyes. 

There was dead silence in the 
tiny television studio. Levant’s audi- 
ences are intensely respectful—and 
they are also suspense-ridden, for 
they never know what he will do or 
say next. (Neither, for that matter, 
does Levant.) To his fans, Levant, 
who stands about five feet ten and 
weighs about 155 pounds, repre- 
sents culture, learning, wit, and 
his unkempt clothes, unshaven and 
emaciated face and raccoonlike 
eyes notwithstanding—glamour. 

He kept his eyes closed for three 
or four minutes. 

A tentative hand appeared in one 
corner of the screen, hovered, then 
touched him lightly on the shoulder. 

“Dear,” said the voice of Levant’s 
wife, June, who holds the show to- 
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gether when Levant is too moody or 
temperamental or emotionally para- 
lyzed to do it himself, “your guest, 
Art Aragon, is here.” 

Levant heaved a sigh. 

‘Wake me up when he leaves,” he 
said, without opening his eyes. 

That is the kind of behavior that 
Oscar Levant’s TV audience, per- 
haps the biggest a West Coast inde- 
pendent television station ever drew, 
came to expect on “The Oscar Le- 
vant Show” last spring and summer. 
It catapulted Levant back into the 
spotlight after six years of near-ob- 
scurity, and made television execu- 
tives predict that he will also be a 
nationwide sensation during the 
1958-59 season. 

Levant has been signed to do six 
shows with Eddie Fisher on NBC 
and will appear as a guest on several 
other shows. There also has been 
much talk that he will have a net- 
work show of his own, as well. 

And with good reason. Levant is 
one of the world’s funniest humans. 
Nearly everything he says is devas- 
tatingly sharp, acute, sarcastic and 
cynical. 

“Suicide,” he once remarked, “‘is 
the longest sleeping pill I know of.” 

“What is the secret of perpetual 
middle age?” he asked Zsa Zsa 
Gabor. 

Groucho Marx has refused to go 
on the Levant show. “I understand 
Groucho’s hesitance,” Levant says. 
“I once refused to go on with 
George Bernard Shaw for the same 
reason.” 

This charming yet exasperating, 
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rude yet ingratiating, self-effacing 
egomaniac is utterly unpredictable. 
At 51 he is a legend in circles which 
include the most brilliantly talented 
people of the stage, the screen, the 
concert hall and the worlds of art 
and literature. 

S. N. Behrman, the playwright, 
who has modeled several of his char- 
acters on Levant, once summed up 
the legend by saying, “If Oscar 
weren't real, you couldn’t believe 
him.” 

Levant first attracted national at- 
tention in 1938, when he, John 
Kieran and Franklin Pierce Adams 
were the mainstays of the radio 
panel show “Information Please.” 
On that show he appeared as a 
jaundiced, dyspeptic and nearly al- 
ways lovable individual with a fan- 
tastic memory. He was an astonish- 
ingly fine pianist, the foremost in- 
terpreter of the music of George 
Gershwin, and also a master master 
of ceremonies. 

In his personal life, he was a 
hypochondriac of unbelievable pro- 
portions. If he heard of a friend 
with a cold, he immediately devel- 
oped the same symptoms. “If Oscar 
scratches himself with a pin while 
putting on a shirt,” a friend said of 
him, “he’s got to see a scratch spe- 
cialist.” 

The real Levant has been all of 
these people and many more besides. 
He shifts from one character to an- 
other with great rapidity. 

Recently a reporter, arriving at 
Levant’s home to interview him, 
found Oscar on the phone, and 
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idly picked up a book to peruse 
while he was waiting. “Put that book 
down!” Levant screamed, leveling a 
commanding arm and pointing a 
finger at the reporter. “It’s mine!” 
The startled reporter dropped the 
book. “I’m sorry,” Levant said. His 
voice was genuinely contrite. 

“That's all nght,” the reporter 
said. 

Levant’s mood shifted back to 
hysteria. “What right have you to 
say it’s ‘all right’?” he shouted. “I’m 
sick of the tyranny of the press! [’ll 
be damned if the press is going to 
tyrannize me!” 

Stull startled and embarrassed, the 
reporter, trying to think of some- 
thing to say, asked Levant for a 
cigarette. The storm cloud vanished 
from Levant’s face. “Of course,” he 
said. “Here. Sit on the couch, you'll 
be more comfortable.” Ten minutes 
later, for no apparent reason, he flew 
into a violent rage and threw the 
reporter out of the house bodily. 


sy IS NOT UNUSUAL for Levant to 
go into a tantrum or sulk for vir- 
tually no reason. While living in 
Harpo Marx’s house during the 30s, 
having been invited there by S. N. 


Behrman (Levant never had met 
Harpo previous to his arrival), he 
suddenly decided that his host had 
insulted him. He refused to speak 
to Harpo for six months, although 
he went on living in the house and 
eating there three times a day. 
Levant’s temperamental out- 
bursts are often triggered by any of 
a long list of words which he regards 
as taboo. None of these words may 
be uttered in his presence—which 
is rather hard on Levant’s friends, 
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since the taboo list changes all the 
time. Some of the more notable 
words on it are: 

Death. Levant evidently has a 
deep-rooted dread of death. Once, 
years ago, signed to a radio contract. 
he demanded—and got—his release 
because the word was often men- 
tioned in the sponsor’s commercials. 
The sponsor was an insurance com- 
pany. 

Pittsburgh. Levant was born in 
Pittsburgh and must have exceed- 
ingly unpleasant memories of it. His 
close friend George Solotaire, a New 
York ticket broker known as “The 
Mayor of Broadway,’ once hap- 
pened to mention that he was going 
to a ball game to watch the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. Levant rolled off the 
sofa on which he had been lying 
and began to moan, “Georgie. 
Georgie, never mention that word 
to me again as long as you live!” 

Thirteen. Levant simply cannot 
bear the number. Once, booked 
into a Buffalo hotel while on a con- 
cert tour, he learned that he had 
been assigned the best suite, which 
happened to be numbered 1301, 
1302 and 1303. Sooner than stay 
there, he spent the night on a cot in 
the dressing room at the concert 
hall. 

Unquestionably, part of this 1s 
pose. There are even those who be- 
lieve it is all pose. Kendis Rochlen, 
a Los Angeles columnist, calls Le- 
vant “The neurotic’s neurotic 
who has commercialized egomania.”’ 

There is no doubt, however, that 
Levant is a disturbed man. He has 
been in and out of sanitariums, and 
by his own admission has had shock 
treatments during the past two 
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years. He has been going to psycho- 
analysts for approximately 25 years. 
And he was perhaps the only human 
in the country who had psychia- 
trists on both the East and West 
coasts, and others strung out be- 
tween in cities where he would make 
concert appearances. 

Analysis is one of the few subjects 
Levant will not discuss. He will hold 
forth at great length on virtually 
every other topic under the sun 
and will become so enchanted by the 
sound of his own words that any 
interruption will infuriate him. 

He is never happier than when he 
is discussing Oscar Levant. Describ- 
ing one of his telecasts, the actress 
Marsha Hunt recently said, “He 
started off in a black mood-——but as 
he warmed to the question of him- 
self, he began to feel better.” 

Levant frequently pays himself 
warm compliments on the air. “I 
account for my success this way 
maybe I’m good,” he said one day 
last summer. “Maybe I’m very good. 
Who’s better? J don’t know anyone 
better.” 

Some of Levant’s friends view his 
antics as revealing a basic lack of 
self-confidence. One says, “Oscar 
has a real feeling of inferiority which 
makes him attempt to prove con- 
stantly how wonderful he is.” 

But most of Levant’s friends have 
given up trying to explain what 
makes him behave as he does. Emo- 
tional maladjustment of the kind 
he ordinarily exhibits usually stems 
from profound unhappiness in 
childhood. Levant will not talk 
about his childhood, presumably be- 
cause he would have to mention 
that taboo word, Pittsburgh. 
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Levant and wife June match muscles in arm- 
bending bout on his unpredictable TV show. 


From all outward appearances, 
however, he came from a secure and 
loving family. None of his three 
older brothers—Oscar was the 
youngest child—showed any signs 
of neurosis. 

‘Those who are close to him, how- 
ever, say that Oscar was always a 
nervous, demanding little boy. ‘This 
could have been caused, they feel, 
by the fact that he was the youngest, 
had come a good many years behind 
the others, and was overprotected 
by his mother. 

Oscar’s father, Max Levant, was 
a watch repairman who loved music. 
He encouraged his sons to study it 
from the time they were small. Os- 
car, born December 27, 1906. was 
the prodigy. By the time he was ten 
he already had convinced his teach- 
er that he would some day be re- 
garded as a great artist. He could 
learn a piece after playing it twice. 
This ability later won him his repu- 
tation on “Information Please.” He 
could hear a bar or two of some 
obscure composition and identify it 
at once. 

[It was his short temper, inciden- 
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tally, that lost him the show. He had 
been quarreling periodically with 
[yan Golenpaul, the producer, and 
one night in 1944, feeling that Gol- 
enpaul had offended Lefty Gomez, 
the famous baseball pitcher, Levant 
used this pretext to punch him in 
the face. 

For years afterward he would not 
go into 444 Madison Avenue, the 
building where Golenpaul’s offices 
were. Once he failed to get an im- 
portant radio job because the agency 
offering it to him had offices in that 
building and he refused to go inside. 


- legpenanale DEFENSE of Gomez 
stemmed from his avid interest 
in baseball, which, apart from mu- 
sic, was the only thing that held his 
attention as a boy. His father wanted 
Levant to go to college, but died 
when the boy was 16. Young Oscar 
left high school and took off for 
New York, where he set about try- 
ing to become a concert pianist. 

He studied piano with Sigismund 
Stojowski. To pay for his lessons he 
took a variety of jobs——-he was an 
accompanist for a children’s ballet 
class, he worked as pianist in dance 
bands. 

During this period he also tried 
to earn money by writing popular 
He had only one real hit, 
“Lady, Play Your Mandolin,” out of 
the 40-odd songs he composed. For 
a time, says a friend, the title of this 
song was one of his taboo words, 
even though it brought him a good 
piece of money. 

Levant’s early years in New York 
were marked by unhappiness and 
frustration. ‘To make a name in the 
concert field an artist needs not only 


songs. 
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talent but money. Levant never had 
enough money—not even after “La- 
dy.” He developed a hard, bitter 
outlook on life. 

Then he met George Gershwin. 
The two became inseparable. Le- 
vant went everywhere with Gersh- 
win, and between times lived as a 
non-paying guest at Ira Gershwin’s 
apartment. The relationship with 
George Gershwin may have brought 
Levant’s career to a standstill. Con- 
ceivably he would have gone further 
along the road toward fame as a 
concert artist if he had not remained 
in the shadow of the composer of 
Porgy and Bess. 

“George gave Oscar his inferiority 
complex,” says one friend, “al- 
though he didn’t do it deliberately. 
Oscar idolized him.” When Gersh- 
win died suddenly in 1937, Levant 
was inconsolable. 

His first crackup came about five 
months after Gershwin’s death. It 
may have been brought on by his 
frustration at his inability to get a 
start in the concert field, or by the 
delayed reaction from his grief over 
his friend’s death. 


After Gershwin’s death Levant 
worked spasmodically and_ lived 
with his friends until his luck 


changed abruptly in 1938, when 
Dan Golenpaul put him on “Infor- 
mation Please.” Overnight his acer- 
bity and brilliance made him fa- 
mous. He was offered parts in 
motion pictures and concert en- 
gagements by the score. His years 
on the radio show may have been 
his happiest. Levant is presently 
married to a Hollywood actress 
named June Gale. They have three 
children——-Marcia, 17, Lorna, 15, 
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and Amanda, 13. Levant is a doting 
father. His eyes glow when he speaks 
of his daughters. Sometimes he gets 
so overcome with emotion he begins 
to weep quietly. 

Levant spends more time with his 
children each day than most fathers 
do, and not because he is at home 
more than most fathers. ‘The family 
dinner each evening is a tradition in 
the house. Oscar, after dinner, plays 
piano for the girls or, sometimes, 
reads aloud. He says they help him 
keep in touch with a world he knows 
nothing about: “Having never been 
a kid myself, I don’t understand 
kids,” is one way he puts it. He plays 
Ping-pong with them but refuses to 
go swimming: “Undignified, and 
for fish.” ‘The one bone of contention 
between him and his kids is their 
love for the country and his hatred 
toward it. 

“The country,” he says, “‘is for the 
birds.” 

He is very proud of his daughters’ 
scholastic accomplishments. ‘They 
are all bright girls. One made a 
speech at her junior high school 
graduation last June. Levant nearly 
fired his business manager and pro- 
ducer because the latter had made 
an interview-date for him for the 
afternoon of the commencement, 
which he wanted to devote solely to 
his daughter. He carries pictures of 
the girls around in his wallet, and 
the house 1s festooned with pictures 
of them at various ages. 

The marriage to Miss Gale is 
placid—in its own way—which is 
to say that the couple have frequent, 
well-publicized spats and reconcilia- 
tions. One newspaper headlined a 
recent reconciliation story: “Oscar 
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Levantand Wife Hissand Make Up.” 

Some of Levant’s critics thought 
these shenanigans were publicity 
stunts. They were no such thing. Nor 
are his remarks prepared—they all 
come spontaneously. 

“The Oscar Levant Show” has 
always been unusual. Soon after 
Levant was discharged from the psy- 
chiatric wing of Mt. Sinai Hospital 
in February, Alvin G. Flanagan, 
general manager of TV station 
KCOP, asked him to work as substi- 
tute for an interviewer named Tom 
Duggan. 

In March, Levant was given his 
own show. Before long it had be- 
come the most controversial-—and 
interesting—segment on the West 
Coast. Originally Levant was on 
one hour a week, but later he was 
given an hour and a half three times 
a week. However, in late June, fired 
and then rehired—-because of pub- 
lic pressure—-by KCOP over one 
weekend, Levant quit the station. 
He moved his program to KH]-T'V 
for two 90-minute appearances 
weekly. The show brings him $1,800 
a week, and he can command a 
guarantee of $2,500 per night as a 
concert soloist. 

He plays the piano, talks, dances 
with his wife, talks, interviews a 
guest——and talks, talks, talks. The 
talk is interesting, funny, and edu- 
cational. ““My show is perhaps the 
greatest in the history of television,” 
he said recently. 

Levant plans to write a book on 
his life, and call it “My Bed of 
Nails.” For, as he puts it: “I don’t 
know of another life that’s been 
more exciting, original, amusing or 
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by Jeanne Sakol 


N VIENNA, TODAY, you hear surprising things on the telephone. With a 
j twist of the dial, you can listen to the latest earth satellite in orbit, 
check the horse-racing results, get an improved recipe for Wiener 
schnitzel, or learn which part of the Vienna Woods is best for a picnic. 

These are just a few of the Vienna Telephone Company’s 29 tape- 
recorded services, all available for the price of a local call, which is one 
schilling—or about four cents. 

No one man is responsible for these special dial services. The idea 
came out of a brainstorming session among executives of the state- 
owned telephone company seeking ways to stimulate telephone use. The 
first services, begun in 1945, were copied from other countries’ time and 
weather reports. But since then, two or three new services have been 
added each year, after judicious consideration. 

From the start, time and weather proved the most 
popular, although last year Sputnik skyrocketed into 
the lead for several weeks. Callers swamped the ex- 
change, eager to hear the first blips from outer space. 
Later, the Explorer was added to the same number, a 
fact which delighted Viennese because they could 
boast of uniting the USA and USSR in one orbit. 

The most consistently popular serviee gives three 
minutes of music, chosen from a weekly poll of lead- 
ing record shops. One can dial and hear a different 
record daily. Opera and the classics dominate the 
early part of the week. The long-hair gradually gets 
shorter, however, and the weekend brings anything 
from Louis Armstrong to a Neapolitan lament. 

A recent visitor to a large insurance company 
watched row upon row of bright young men, tele- 
phone to ear, seemingly engrossed in the company’s 
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complex problems. His guide explained in a 
whisper, “Frank Sinatra.” Then he laughed, 
adding, “They are good actors; 1 admire their 
restraint. It is difficult to keep from tapping 
with one’s fingers to the beat, nicht wahr?” 

At night, Mama quiets little Franz by dial- 
ing 1-5-6-0, where a velvety voice tells him the 
day’s fairy tale. The stories are from Grimm or 
Andersen, and have been edited to exclude all 
gruesome, nightmare-provoking episodes. 

Last winter, an American teenager in 
Vienna, Joyce Tyler, baby-sat for some Aus- 
trian neighbors. The three children spoke no 
English ; Joyce, no German. Helpless when the 
youngsters started acting up, she dialed the 
fairy tale continuously for two hours until the last one drifted to sleep. 

Nearly every personal need can be satisfied by phone in Vienna. Is your 
shorthand rusty? Dial 1-5-1-7 for dictation practice. Fooling around 
with a ham radio? Frequency listings and other information are yours to 
dial. ‘Tuning the guitar? Get the correct musical pitch on the phone. 

Dial service also offers football and soccer schedules, road conditions, 
bus arrivals and departures, what’s playing at leading theaters. The Aus- 
trian Press Agency thumbnails the latest news, revising its reports several 
times a day; and stock-market quotations are available. 

Businessmen can attend a Konferenzgespraech,in which the local oper- 
ator hooks up as many as nine phone numbers for a conference. All the 
operator needs is a few minutes’ notice to alert all parties invited to the 
meeting. This can be a time and money saver for a concern. 

Not to be outdone, Vienna’s hausfraus adopted the same technique. 
Why gossip with only one friend, they asked, when you can have a nine- 
way kaffee klatsch? The only drawback about gabbing with so many 
friends at once—who will that leave to talk about? Of more practical 
value are the daily recipe and market reports on best food buys, as well 
as household hints and advice on grooming, baby care and etiquette. 

Recent additions to the dial service are a weekly quiz and announce- 
ments of night-school courses where unskilled labor may learn carpentry 
and mechanics. The courses are free, to encourage new skills for the 
worker’s benefit and the economic betterment of the country as a whole. 

On Friday nights, art lovers call to find out what is happening over 
the weekend. A typical announcement may, for instance, be an open 
invitation to join a group at the former Imperial Palace with a leading 
historian as tour guide. 

Diehard traditionalists may moan, “Old Vienna is dying!” Old 
Vienna may indeed be dying. But New Vienna is dialing—and adding 
new facets to life in the process. i or 
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OR THE PAST ten years, a trim, 
curly haired, wildly energetic 
lady named Bonnie Prudden has 
been trying, singlehanded, to pound 
America into shape. The immedi- 
ate target of her self-imposed mis- 
sion is a disease afflicting Americans 
of all sizes and both sexes: sit-itis. 
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Symptoms of the disease are flab, 
shortness of breath, backache. stiff 
shoulders, fatigue, depression, no 
zest for living. Occasionally there is 
a desire (after a tense day at the of- 
fice or in the home) to slam doors 
and bark at the family pet. 

The cause, Bonnie Prudden main- 
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tains, is overuse of the chewing, TV- 
watching and sitting muscles—to 
the neglect of muscles in the arms, 
legs and elsewhere. Contributing 
factors are energy conserving lux- 
uries like escalators and power 
mowers in this push-button, de- 
humidified, plush-upholstered world 
we Americans have made for our- 
selves. 

The therapy Bonnie prescribes 1s 
recular exercise. Furthermore. she 
advocates taking exercise where you 
find it: walks instead of bus and 
taxi rides, stair climbs (even if only 
the last flight or two), push-ups in 
the office instead of a coffee break, a 
family exercise period. Americans 
don’t sweat enough, she claims. 

Sit-itis (and its companion misery, 
spectator-itis), gravely concern the 
amazing Bonnie, who seems to be 
made of steel springs and rubber 
rather than simple muscle and bone. 
And at 44 (she looks 29) this svelte. 
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shapely (5'31%2", 33-25-34, 125 
pounds) mother is her own best ad- 
vertisement for the benefits to be 
derived from regular exercise. 
Bonnie’s dynamic crusade to make 
Americans sweat more is many-fac- 
eted. You have probably seen her 
in black tights and black midriff top 
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by REX LARDNER 


performing astonishing feats of ex- 
ercitation once a week on Dave Gar- 
roway’s “Today” show over NBC- 
TV. (She has gotten Garroway en- 
thusiastic about strengthening his 
abdominal muscles.) She is an ac- 
tive member of President Ejsen- 
hower’s Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Fitness of American 
Youth, and gives talks on the value 
of exercise wherever and whenever 
she can. She is co-author, with Dr. 
Hans Kraus, Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation at New York University, 
of the Kraus-Prudden report. This 
report gave the alarming news that 
European children were immensely 
superior to American youngsters in 
physical fitness and has been called 
“the report that shocked the Presi- 
dent.” Bonnie is owner and director 
of the Institute for Physical Fitness, 
a former White Plains, New York, 


school she has turned into six gym- 
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nasiums, locker rooms, a massage 
room and an office filled with ex- 
perimental equipment that exercise 
zealots ask her to test. 

In spite of her rigorous schedule, 
Bonnie never complains about fa- 
tigue. She is capable, in a pinch, of 
putting successive classes at the In- 
stitute through six hours of tough 
calisthenics. 

From all her activities, Bonnie 
now commands a six-figure income. 
But so fervent is she in her crusade 
to harden the soft underbelly of 
America that virtually every nickel 
is plowed back. It either goes to 
purchase new equipment for the 
Institute, or into pilot studies on the 
value of exercise for such special 
groups as the blind, mentally re- 
tarded children, and persons with a 
physical ailment. 

Her business manager, John Dor- 
sey, doesn’t cavil at what might ap- 
pear to be Bonnie’s lack of business 
sense. ““My main job,” he says, “‘is 
to keep Bonnie from killing herself 
through zeal.” 

This indefatigible lady is more up- 
set about the shape of Americans 
generally than she is about Ameri- 
cans individually. She feels strongly 
that our youngsters are either badly 
fed, or overfed for the little physical 
workout they get. They see too much 
T'V, they can’t find trees to climb 
and they never walk anywhere—let 
alone run. 

Because ladies have been con- 
ditioned to think exercise is unfem- 
inine, Bonnie holds, they are over- 
weight in the wrong places and un- 
derweight in the wrong places, and 
are forced to rely on special equip- 
ment to help pad, bolster, compress, 
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support and disguise themselves. 

Oddly, she scoffs at the legend 
about housework being exercise. 
“Whatever movement there is in do- 
ing housework,” she says, “is done 
from the elbow. It won’t improve 
the figure. To improve the figure at 
the top, do push-ups and chin your- 
self. For the abdominals, lie supine 
on the floor, with the knees bent and 
the feet held down. Then, hands 
behind the head, do sit-ups.” 

Bonnie has exercises for practical- 
ly every muscle in the body. For the 
hamstrings (the muscles in the back 
of the thighs), she advises: sit 
spread-legged on the floor. Grab the 
right leg with both hands and, keep- 
ing both legs stiff, try to pull the 
chin toward the toes of the right 
foot. Alternate eight bouncing move- 
ments right with eight left. 

She has just put out a record 
33'% on Vinylite—with 40 minutes 
of exercises for women. It’s called 
“Trim ‘’n’ Limber.” Also about to 
appear are records containing ex- 
ercises for pre-school children, for 
ladies about to have, or having just 
had, children, and for older people. 

“Harvard physiologists have 
found,” Bonnie says, “that, just like 
animals, humans react physiologi- 
cally to irritation. When aroused, 
breathing quickens, blood rushes to 
the muscles, the secretion of adren- 
alin is increased. 

“An animal, undergoing these 
pep-up processes, either fights or 
scampers away. But what can a hu- 
man do? Sit there and take it. Snap 
a pencil. The result is, at the end of 
a trying day, stiff shoulders or a stiff 
neck from unreleased nervous ten- 
sion, which stirs up fatigue poisons.” 
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For tensions in the shoulder area, 
a high shrug is good. Try to cover 
the ears with the shoulders, then 
relax. 

Bonnie rids herself of her own ten- 
sions by exercising mightily and 
often. Summers, when her crusade 
permits, she climbs in the Italian 
Dolomites. Otherwise, she climbs 
the Mohonk Cliffs near New Paltz. 
New York. Winters, she skis expertly 
(she has won the highly coveted 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
Award ). 

Between times, her arduous sched- 
ule permitting, she exercises in her 
bedroom in her comfortably fur- 
nished 5¥2-room apartment in 
White Plains. She keeps a mat rolled 
up under the bed, which she hauls 
out to tumble on, and bags of shot in 
her closet. The bags weigh one, two, 
and five pounds each and Bonnie 
holds them behind her head or 
fastens them to her feet——the idea 
being that extra resistance during 
an exercise increases the exercise’s 
effectiveness and lessens the amount 
of time one has to devote to it. 

In town, Bonnie wears the latest 
fashions— a sleek pencil-line dress 
(with girdle), for instance, or a 
ballerina dress (no girdle). “I don’t 
think a girdle should be worn for 
purposes of confinement,” she says, 
“but if the dress style calls for it, | 
succumb.” 

Until she was 25, she didn’t wear 
a bra. After bearing a child, the 
average woman should wear one, 
she thinks. Nowadays, sometimes 
Bonnie does and sometimes she 
doesn’t—-depending on its suitability 
to her apparel. 

Believing firmly that ‘‘a person is 
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what he eats,” she has strict rules 
for herself about food. When she 
eats out or when she cooks in her 
apartment, she chooses simple food 
simply prepared: rare steaks and 
chops, cottage cheese, salads and 
fruit. She stays away from butter, 
fatty foods, rich desserts and sauces. 

Once in a while she eats a fudge 
sundae. No psychological reason for 
it, she says; she’s just fond of them. 
Then, filled with remorse, she ex- 
ercises three times as hard and 


pounds it off. 


eg Bonnie is on a constant 
run, she is never too busy to dem- 
onstrate a specific exercise for a spe- 
cific problem. When she takes plane 
rides, the hostesses flock around her 
to get advice on how to make hips, 
ankles, stomach, thighs or bust big- 
ger or smaller or harder. Quick as a 
wink Bonnie shows them the answer, 
even if she has to lie down in the 
aisle to do it. 

Ever since she was a tiny child she 
has derived tremendous pleasure 
from physical exertion. “When | 
was three,” recalls Bonnie, who has 
a younger, equally attractive, but 
less active, sister, “my parents would 
find me at the tops of trees. At four 
they enrolled me with the local Rus- 
sian ballet in Mount Vernon, New 
York, to burn off my extra zip and 
teach me discipline. I loved it.” 

Bonnie sprinted everywhere. She 
challenged boys to tree-climbing 
contests, invariably outscrambling 
them. Her father, a newspaper ad- 
vertising representative, taught her 
how to box. She went on to become a 
swimming, hockey and _ basketball 
star at Horace Mann High School 
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and a skillful breaker of horses on an 
Arizona ranch. After graduation, she 
toured as a modern dancer with the 
Charles Weidman-Doris Humphrey 
dance group. At a high school 
alumni party she met Richard 
Hirschland, a Dartmouth student 
and an ardent skier and mountain- 
climber. They were married for 18 
years, and are now divorced. 

Hirschland introduced his lively 
bride to mountain-climbing and they 
spent part of their honeymoon scal- 
ing the Matterhorn (“A good moun- 
tain to start on,” Bonnie says, though 
they were almost killed when a 
storm blew up). 

‘Then, back in Vermont, she over- 
estimated her skiing ability. Racing 
down an extremely steep incline— 
Suicide Six in Woodstock—she 
crashed into a hard hummock, 
splintering her pelvis. 

Doctors told her that the bones 
were overlapping and that she 
would never ski or climb mountains 
again, and that she could never have 
children. Bonnie didn’t believe them. 

While she couldn’t move anything 
else, she could still move her feet. So 
she bought records and invented 
lying-down dances. Way ahead of 
time, she was wearing a brace and 
walking. But the brace was extreme- 
ly uncomfortable, and, in despera- 
tion, she visited Dr. Hans Kraus at 
the Columbia Presbyterian Hospital. 
He recommended, among other 
things, a series of exercises to 
strengthen and limber up the dam- 
aged parts of her body. 

They worked—-stamping indelibly 
on Bonnie’s mind the therapeutic 
value of exercise. Determinedly she 
climbed rocks and mountains and 
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skied, breaking a few more bones 
meanwhile, but conquering skiing 
the way she’d conquered othe 
sports. And she had two children. 

But while Bonnie was living the 
strenuous life, she noticed that her 
daughters and their friends were not. 
Their games weren't taxing enough, 
they weren’t climbing trees. 

A scheming Bonnie asked Suzy, 
then 4, and Petie, 8, to bring along 
some playmates to a clubhouse she’d 
arranged to use. There she gave 
them calisthenics. The girls, later 
joined by numbers of boys, were de- 
lighted to learn they had muscles 
and could do things with them. The 
number of “students” rapidly in- 
creased. 

The following summer, Bonnie 
asked Dr. Kraus if there were some 
kind of test to determine her stu- 
dents’ fitness progress. Dr. Kraus 
suggested the Kraus-Weber tests—-a 
series of six devised by him and Dr. 
Sonya Weber, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, to determine minimum physical 
hitness. 
now 40 
strong. Dismayed, she saw that half 
the newest students flunked the tests. 
To Bonnie this was a sure sign of a 
national crisis. She got together with 
Drs. Kraus and Weber and devoted 
portions of the next seven years to 
testing 4,264 American children and 
2,879 Italian, Swiss and Austrian 
youngsters between six and 16. 

The results were frightening. For 
instance, 35 percent of the Ameri- 
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can children failed one or more of 
the five strength tests (the sixth is 
for flexibility), compared with only 
1.1 percent of the European young- 
sters. Then, 44.3 percent of the 
American children failed the flexi- 
bility test as against only 7.8 percent 
of the European children. ‘This re- 
port “shocked the President” and 
resulted in the establishment of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the 
Fitness of American Youth. 

Back home, Bonnie's classes grew 
larger and larger—to the point 
where she borrowed money, made 
the plunge and founded her Insti- 
tute for Physical Fitness. It now has 
19 instructors who teach 800 mem- 
bers—from two to 80—every sport 
from fencing to gymnastics. She 
would like to establish an Institute 
in every city in the country. 

“Otherwise,” Bonnie says omi- 
nously, “the Russians will be so far 
ahead of us physically we'll never 
catch up. 

“Did you read what doctors at a 
recruiting station told Shane Mac- 
Carthy, director of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness? They’ve 
detected a new ailment among re- 
cruits—they get heel fractures when 
learning to march. Ap- 
parently, in all their childhood and 
adolescence, they’ve never used their 
legs. Shameful! The human body ts 
a wonderful instrument if only 
proper use is made of it, and Ameri- 
cans must do just that if America is 
to survive.” 
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Why don't kind hostesses with tasty dips 
Provide us with non-break potato chips? 
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Powerful 

hormones keep 

her bobbing on an 
internal roller 
coaster, making her 
baffling to man— 
and often to herself 
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by John Kord Lagemann 


EF THE AMERICAN male, femi- 
ninity is like modern art. He 
knows what he likes and what he 
dislikes, but he finds it very hard to 
understand. Woman excites, inspires 
and comforts him. She brings beau- 
ty, order, meaning and purpose to 
his existence. At the same time, she 
irritates him with her vanity, baffles 
him with her special brand of logic, 
and infuriates him with her sudden 
changes of mind and mood. 

Why, despite their common hu- 
manity and their mutual needs, do 
the two sexes remain such strangers 
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to each other? In recent years, scien- 
tists have traced a good deal of 
woman’s mystery, charm and unpre- 
dictability to chemical compounds 
called hormones. 

These substances are the stimula- 
tors which regulate the development 
and the functioning of the various 
organs of the body. They are pro- 
duced by the “ductless” glands—so 
called because they pour their se- 
cretions directly into the blood 
stream. Thus the hormones permeate 
every organ and tissue and coordi- 
nate their activities. 

To find out how they influence 
feminine behavior, let us take a look 
at Eve, a typical American girl. At 
11 or 12, she still fits trimly into 
dungarees and roughhouses unself- 
consciously with the neighborhood 
boys. 

Then, almost overnight, there is a 
new lilt in her walk, a new light in 
her eyes. She fusses for hours before 
the mirror, experiments with glam- 
orous poses, postures and perfumes. 
Her easy camaraderie with boys 
gives way to coyness. Without any 
conscious planning on her part, Eve 
has slipped across the shadowy bor- 
derland between girlhood and young 
womanhood. 

Though she would think it unro- 
mantic, this wondrous transforma- 
tion is largely brought about by 
changes in body chemistry which 
every normal girl experiences in her 
early teens or a year or two earlier. 
During girlhood the ovaries are 
small and almost dormant. The pi- 
tuitary, a small, bean-shaped gland 
at the base of the brain, now begins 
to manufacture specialized hor- 
mones which stimulate the ovaries 
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to grow to their mature walnut size 
and start full production of the fe- 
male hormones. 

Their potency is almost unbe- 
lievable. The powder Eve uses to 
cover the tip of her nose weighs 
many times more than the total 
amount of female hormones to be 
found in her blood stream. Yet they 
cause the sex organs and breasts to 
grow to mature size, and they bring 
about changes in bone structure and 
fat distribution which mold her fig- 
ure into feminine contours. 

In response to hormone stimula- 
tion, her body hair grows in a fem- 
inine pattern, her skin remains soft 
and glowing, her voice is tuned to 
a deeper, more melodic timbre. 
After a halting start, menstruation 
becomes regular. 

All these body changes are accom- 
panied by profound changes in feel- 
ing and outlook on life. The sex 
urge is kindled and expresses itself 
in the countless feminine charms 
which are designed to attract and se- 
cure a mate. 

And when Eve finally marries and 
has children, the sex hormones regu- 
late the delicate and complex proc- 
esses of conception, pregnancy, 
delivery and lactation. 

Femininity cannot be understood 
except in relation to woman’s high- 
ly specialized and complex role in 
reproduction. Sexually, all that na- 
ture demands of the male is to 
manufacture an abundance of sperm 
and deposit it where it will come in 
contact with the female egg. For this 
function, his testes produce male 
sex hormones at a fairly constant 
rate—highest in his late teens and 
gradually tapering off into old age. 
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Woman’s more complex repro- 
ductive function, however, requires 
the secretion of hormones in 
amounts and ratios that must fluc- 
tuate continuously to bring about 
the monthly cycle of menstruation. 
It is these fluctuations which cause 
woman’s unpredictable changes of 
mood, temperament and sexual feel- 
ing which men find so baffling. Hus- 
bands could live more happily with 
their wives if they understood the 
chemical ups and downs a woman 
goes through each month that make 
her so different from a man. 

From puberty to menopause (ex- 
cept during pregnancy) woman 1s 
embarked on a kind of chemical 
roller-coaster ride that takes about 
28 days to complete. No sooner does 
she finish one series of dips and 
whirls than she embarks on another 
just like it. If a man could accom- 
pany her on just one of these cycles 
he would probably never again ac- 
cuse her of being fickle, overemo- 
tional or inconsistent. 

The purpose of menstruation is 
to prepare new linings in the uterus 
as possible resting places for such 
eggs released by the ovaries as are 
fertilized by the male sperm. If the 
egg is not fertilized, the lining is de- 
tached from the uterus and dis- 
charged from the body in the men- 
strual flow. Even while this is hap- 
pening, another egg is being ripened 
and a new lining prepared to re- 
ceive it. 

The entire process is regulated by 
the secretion of varying amounts of 
the two female hormones—estrogen 
and progesterone. There is never a 
moment in a woman’s reproductive 
lifeline when her emotions are not 
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subject to the ebb and flow of these 
two powerful catalysts. 

At the Institute for Psychoanaly- 
sis in Chicago, psychoanalyst Dr. 
Therese Benedek and _ biochemist 
Dr. B. B. Rubenstein studied how 
mood changes followed sex hormone 
fluctuations in 15 women between 
25 and 31, most of them married. At 
regular intervals throughout several 
monthly cycles, Dr. Benedek investi- 
gated the changing emotional states 
of these women in a series of psycho- 
analytical sessions, and tried to esti- 
mate the balance of sex hormones in 
their blood streams. Working inde- 
pendently, without any knowledge 
of her estimates. Dr. Rubenstein took 
vaginal smears to determine the 


actual amounts and proportions of 
sex hormones in the subjects’ blood 
streams. 

In this manner, they studied 152 


monthly cycles. And when Dr. Bene- 
dek’s estimates were compared with 
Dr. Rubenstein’s chemical tests, the 
findings were almost identical. 

During the first 14 to 15 days fol- 
lowing the start of the menstrual 
flow, the ovaries secrete increasing 
amounts of estrogen. Dr. Benedek 
found that this predisposed the 
women to feelings of increased alert- 
ness, well-being, sociability and sex- 
desire. The restlessness and irrita- 
bility that some experienced dur- 
ing this stage she attributed mainly 
to frustrating circumstances which 
prevented them from _ expressing 
their real feelings. 

At mid-cycle, from about the 13th 
day to the 19th day, the ripened egg 
rises to the surface of the ovary and 
leaves the protective husk or follicle 
which has formed around it. While 
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the egg proceeds to the opening of 
the Fallopian tube, the follicle re- 
mains as part of the ovary and turns 
into a temporary gland called the 
corpus luteum. 

Its job is to secrete the other fe- 
male hormone, progesterone. This 
hormone stimulates the uterus to 
grow a new lining as a resting place 
for the next egg in case it is fertilized 
during its passage through the Fal- 
lopian tube. When conception fails 
to occur, the corpus luteum dries up. 

The emotional effect of proges- 
terone, Dr. Benedek found, was to 
temper a woman’s active sex drive 
and well-being with a passive, recep- 
tive tendency. As estrogen secretion 
fell off and progesterone secretion 
rose, Dr. Benedek’s subjects tended 
to feel calm and self-centered. 

During the last few days before 
the flow, both estrogen and proges- 
terone secretion fall off rapidly. ‘This 
has the effect of closing off the blood 
supply to the lining of the uterus and 
bringing about its expulsion from 
the body in the menstrual flow. 

Emotionally, Dr. Benedek’s sub- 
jects reacted to the sharp drop in fe 
male hormone secretion by feeling 
irritable, restless and depressed—a 
condition most women recognize as 
premenstrual tension. 

The decline in estrogen which fol- 
lows childbirth and menopause also 
produces anxiety and depression. 

In the United States, eight of ten 
crimes of violence committed by 
women occur immediately before or 
during menstruation—while sex hor- 
mones are at their lowest ebb. In 
many cases, premenstrual tension 
is intensified in the neurotic person. 

There is no doubt that during this 
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period a woman’s body chemistry 
predisposes her to both physical dis- 
comfort and emotional stress. It is 
hardly surprising that so many do- 
mestic quarrels erupt during this 
period. Husbands and wives could 
avoid many of them if they learned 
to check the calendar and make al- 
lowances for the effects of tempo- 
rary shortages of hormones in a 
woman’s blood stream. 

In some women there is a brief 
but intense flare-up of sexual excita- 
bility during this phase. Many doc- 
tors have observed that when this is 
satisfied the symptoms of premen- 
strual tension are often relieved. 


T° QUALIFY as masculine, a man is 
supposed to be active and aggres- 
sive. Io be feminine is to be passive 
and receptive. Do these behavior 
traits correspond with the actual ef- 
fects of the male and female hor- 
mones? ‘They certainly do. 

After a shot of male hormone, for 
example, a hen develops a comb, 
struts, crows and fights; female ca- 
naries, ordinarily silent, warble loud- 
ly; the swordless female swordfish 
grows a sword. On males, the female 
hormones have an equally dramatic 
effect. The rooster starts brooding 
and will sit for days on end on the 
nest. Male rats and mice build nests 
and produce milk. 

The blending of male and female 
hormones in a healthy woman does 
not detract from her femininity but 
rather enhances it. In fact, the mas- 
culine hormones have the greatest 
effect in stimulating feminine sex 
desire. These include not only the 
specifically male hormone, testoster- 
one, but a variety of chemically re- 
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lated substances produced by the 
pituitary, the adrenal and the thy- 
roid glands. 

Most of these hormones have now 
been synthesized and are used in the 
treatment of a wide variety of 
ailments. But doctors have to ad- 
minister them with great caution. 
Excesses of any of the masculine hor- 
mones in women have distressing 
side effects, among which are the 
growth of body hair, coarsening of 
the skin, huskiness of the voice. 

In women, the adrenals are the 
main source of “‘androgens,” 
masculinizing hormones are 


as the 
called. 
The adrenals are a pair of glands lo- 
cated over the kidneys and consist- 
ing of two parts—a central core or 
medulla, and an outer covering o1 
cortex. Each adrenal gland weighs 
about as much as a nickel. Six times 
their own weight of blood 
through them each minute, giving 
them the richest blood supply of any 
organ of the body. 

The adrenals are the energy 
glands. Like the afterburner on a jet 
engine, they soup up the body to 


Passes 


meet mares n emergencies by pour ing 


on more fuel in the form of blood 
sugar reserves from the liver. In 
both men and women, a severe de- 
ficiency of adrenal secretion 1s usual- 
ly followed by loss of sexual desire 
and, if the deficiency is prolonged, 
by degeneration of the sex glands. 

Extreme overactivity of the 
adrenals women produces mas- 
culinizing effects. The bearded lady 
of the circus 1s only one 
When 
girlhood, the 
adolescence simply fail to occur. 

In women, the waning of ovarian 
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extreme. 
the adrenals oversecrete in 


feminine changes of 





activity at menopause stimulates the 
adrenals to secrete more of their hor- 
mones to make up for the missing sex 
hormones. If the oversecretion is 
great enough, it may cause unusual 
and unwelcome sex desire. When 
the doctor administers female hor- 
mones, the symptom is usually re- 
lieved. 

Adrenal activity parallels sex ac- 
tivity in both men and women. In 
males it reaches a peak in the late 
teens and carly 20s and gradually 
declines into old age. In women, 
both sex and adrenal activity level 
off at about 30 and continue at 
about the same level until well after 
menopause. | 

Activity of the pituitary also par- 
allels sex activity—insufficiency of 
pituitary secretion in girls arrests 
sexual development as completely as 
castration. Women with abundant 
pituitary secretion are character- 
istically large, forceful and matronly. 

The pituitary-deficient woman is 
very different. She menstruates late, 
scantily or not at all, and remains 
physically and emotionally undevel- 
oped. Usually she is obese. The fat 
lady of the circus is an example of 
extreme pituitary deprivation. 

Any hormones which stimulate 
the organism to greater energy out- 
put tend to heighten sexual desire, 
provided the psychological capacity 
for sex enjoyment already exists. 
That is why the doctor often looks 


for thyroid deficiency in the woman 
who 1s “too tired” for sex. 

The thyroid glands are a pair of 
lobes weighing about an ounce each 
and located on either side of the 
trachea at the base of the throat. 
Like the thermostat on a furnace, 
their function is to regulate metabo- 
lism, the rate at which the body 
produces and burns energy. Too lit- 
tle thyroid secretion in girls delays 
or interferes with feminine sexual 
development. In maturity, thyroid 
deficiency lowers sexual responsive- 
ness and makes a woman feel de- 
pressed and dissatisfied. 

The hormones, male and female, 
exert a tremendous influence on 
woman’s physical development and 
on her personality. Without an 
ample supply of them, she cannot 
carry out her reproductive functions. 
But femininity is not solely a chem- 
ical reaction. 

Psychologically conditioned fem- 
ininity—the way a woman has been 
conditioned to feel about herself and 
the opposite sex—is in the last analy- 
sis the deciding factor. For if she 
hates men and fears sex, then no 
amount of hormone stimulation is 
going to break down her inhibitions. 

But her decision that she 1s a 
woman and that men are for her 
can overcome any glandular short- 
coming. For when it comes to fem- 
ininity, biochemistry only confirms 
the old saying, “Love conquers all.” 


Show Stoppers 


A DAVENPORT, 1owA, man had to pass up the Westerns 


on his television set. 


A skunk living under the house 


objected, in the usual way, to the sound of gunfire. 


——STEVE STILL 
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Lady Franklin’s ceaseless 
search for her lost husband 
inspired the discovery of 


the fabled Northwest Passage 


Trp (i) 
Nhe Save 
THAT OPENED THE ARCTIC 


by Elizabeth S. Sherrill 


CENTURY AGO, A BAND OF ESKIMOS timidly climbed aboard a 

deserted sailing ship which had drifted up against the shore ice. 
Some descended into the dark hold and, knowing nothing about white 
men’s ships, cut a hole in the side to let in light. Instead, water rushed 
in and slowly the great ship sank. 

This was unfortunate. For in England, meanwhile, a woman was 
devoting her life to the search for that very ship. She was Jane 
Franklin, whose husband, Sir John, had gone looking for the North- 
west Passage, the water route across the Arctic which men had 
dreamed of discovering for 350 years. 

And with Sir John searching for,it, everyone agreed, it was as 
good as found. For he had already made three trips to the Arctic, and 
into this expedition had gone everything he had learned about sailing 
in those ice-choked seas. 

On a sunny Monday morning in May, 1845, it seemed that all of 
London had come down to the banks of the River Thames to cheer 
his two ships off. 

Franklin’s plan was to sail west through Arctic water as far as he 
could during that summer’s thaw, spend the winter wherever the 
ice stopped him, and then, with the next summer’s thaw, to sail 
clear on through to the Pacific. 

The ships dropped down the Thames, then sailed north; and 
the summer and winter passed swiftly. The second summer, 1846, 
came and went; and fishing boats at the Pacific end of the Passage 
saw no sign of Franklin’s ships. 

Jane Franklin spent most of that second long winter telling her- 
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self that John hadn’t really expected 
to sail all the way through the 
Arctic in two summers, not really. 
This third summer, of course, he 
would make it. 

June, 1847, came. Above the Arc- 
tic Circle, the pack ice would be 
breaking up. The ships would be 
moving again. And suddenly all 
England buzzed with the news that 
Lady Franklin had offered £2,000 
to any whaler, fur trader, missionary 
—anyone at all—who had seen her 
husband since he entered the Arctic. 

An official of the Admiralty hur- 
ried to her house. “My dear Lady 
Franklin!” he exploded, pacing the 
small sitting room. “Are you hinting 
that the expedition’s been gone too 
long?” 

“Call it a wife’s instinct if you 
like, my lord,” Jane answered softly, 
“but I know that my husband is in 
trouble. I have never told anyone 
this, but the day before he sailed we 
were sitting right there, on the sofa. 
I was putting the last few stitches on 
the flag I had made—he wanted me 


* 
“> 


to make the flag he carried with him. 

“I looked up suddenly and saw 
that he had gone to sleep. He was 
just over the influenza, you know. It 
was drafty in the room, so I reached 
over and laid a corner of the flag 
across his legs. I must have waked 
him because he sat up with a start, 
the most horrible expression on his 
face. 

“Then he said, so low I could 
hardly hear him, ‘A flag on me! 
They don’t lay a flag on a living 
man. They lay a flag on a corpse.’ ” 

The Admiralty officer snorted. 
“Instinct and superstition. I tell you, 
your husband will be sitting on that 
sofa with you again before August 
is out.” 

But August of the third year came 
and went. Then September, Octo- 
ber, November. 

Jane wrote the Admiralty, beg- 
ging them to send a relief expedition 
at once. And now the experts who 
had smiled at a wife’s instinct began 
to listen. 


In March, 1848, an expedition 


A search party finally found one of Sir John Franklin’s boats—laden with a cargo of death. 
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sailed, and two more in May. With 
every ship went a letter from Lady 
Jane to her husband. They were 
beautiful letters. 

“My dearest love,” one of them 
began, “I try to prepare myself for 
every trial which may be in store for 
me, but, dearest, if you ever open 
this, it will be because I have been 
spared the greatest trial of all... .” 

The letters she wrote the Admir- 
alty that fourth summer rank with 
the most eloquent and moving docu- 
ments of the century. By mid-July 
they had prodded, reproached and 
inspired the British government into 
organizing the greatest search for 
missing men 1n all history. 

Nor did they stop with England. 
The letter she wrote to President of 
The United States Zachary Taylor 
has been called “the most admirable 
letter ever addressed by man or wo- 
man to man or woman.” It brought 
this country into the great manhunt. 
Letters from her persuaded the Em- 
peror of Russia to send ships to the 
coast of Siberia, and moved a New 
York millionaire to finance private 
expeditions. 

She, too, sent an expedition to the 
Arctic. But she was no millionaire, 
and it took all she had to do it. 

When August came that fourth 
year, Jane hurried to the Orkney 
Islands where ships returning from 
the Arctic passed, and took a tiny 
room in a shabby boarding house. 
Every time a whaler or codfish ship 
was sighted, Jane was the first one at 
the dock. 

But the answer was always, “No. 
We didn’t see him.” And one by one 
the search expeditions returned. No. 
Nothing. No trace. 
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It seemed to Jane, after that, that 
the years were all the same: winter 
was the time for feverish activity. 
Each winter, she begged and bor- 
rowed enough money from her 
friends to assemble an expedition of 
her own. Every detail she handled 
herself: finding a ship, supplying it, 
fitting it for Arctic travel, hiring a 
crew, even planning with Arctic ex- 
perts the route it would take. 

Then in the spring came sailing 
and new hope. Summer was the 
time for waiting. Fall was the worst 
of all. In the fall, the expeditions 
returned, bringing back her letters 
to John, unopened. 

In 1854, the Admiralty made the 
ofhcial announcement that Franklin 
and his men had perished. 

Jane refused to accept it. In spite 
of her need, she also refused to ac- 


cept her widow’s pension. And by 
herself, she carried on the search. 

Her friends had given her all the 
money they could: now she went 
to the public to beg for funds. She 


was honored and loved in every 
home in England—in pennies and 
shillings the money came in. By 
1857 she had enough to buy and 
equip one more ship. 

As captain she chose a tall, slim 
Navy officer who had gone on three 
of the earlier search expeditions, 
Francis McClintock. That July, as 
so often before, she watched her ship 
disappear toward the sea. 

That fall there was no word of 
Capt. McClintock, nor the follow- 
ing fall. And then in September, 
1859, a ship docked at London and 
a slender figure made his way to 
Lady Franklin’s home. 

In the little sitting room he drew 
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out a streaked and ragged piece of 
paper which he had found in a can 
beneath a man-made pyramid of 
we. It was dated April 25, 1848. 
With its help, Capt. McClintock had 
pieced together the story. 

Franklin’s ships had spent the first 
winter where the ice stopped them, 
and with the next summer’s thaw. 
1846, had pressed eagerly on toward 
the Pacific. 
traveling now was unexplored: this 
was the last link in the Northwest 


Passage. 


The water thev were 


They had to guess which 
of the channels before them the ice- 
followed, and which was the 
open-wate! Pacific. 


flow 
route to the 
They chose Victoria Strait. 

They had scarcely entered it when 


the we ¢ losed around them. sv Sep- 
tember they were wedged tight. 
Thev settled down to wait for the 


next summer’s thaw. 

June of 1847 came, then July and 
August. But the ice in Victoria 
Strait melted. September 
came again. and a third winter in 
the ice was upon them. 

Men fell sick, and 23 died. Their 


food and fuel were nearly gone. 


neve! 


Faced with starvation, they be- 
gan a desperate overland march 
toward the nearest human settle- 
ment. 1.000 miles to the south. On 
King William Island 


the shore of 


they built a pyramid of ice and left 
a record of these events in a sealed 
can. 

With this clue, McClintock’s men 
followed their trail. They found 
stoves and silverware, the heavy 
boats they had dragged for crossing 
rivers, loaded rifles that had found 
no game to shoot at, and then the 
human skeletons. 

As for the leader of the expedi- 
tion, the paper found beneath the 
ice recorded that Sir John Franklin 
had died on the ship June 11, 1847, 
perhaps as an aftermath of the influ- 
enza. He was buried at sca wrapped 
in his wife’s flag. 

It was the month when Jane had 
said, “I know that my husband is in 
trouble.” 

Was Jane’s a tragic love story, a 
faith that was never rewarded? She 
did not think so. The searchers she 
inspired did not find her husband. 
but they did find the Northwest 
And searching for John 
Franklin, they turned the unex- 
plored Arctic that he loved into the 
well-mapped vital region we know 
today. 


Passage. 


If the Arctic does indeed become 
the “continent of the future” it must 
date its beginnings from 
man’s devotion to her 


husband. 


one Wo- 


vanished 








CORRECTION 
The Aucust. 1958 edition of CoRONET MAGAZINE contained an article en- 
titled, “Our Secret War Against Soviet Smugglers.’ This article, report- 


ine actions taken by the United States because of illegal transactions in 


Strategic materials. erroneously 


attributed 


to William Kurt Samuel 


W allersteiner and his corporations activities both in which they did not 
engage. and at a time they did not take place. Coroner hereby sets the 
record straight and acknowledges that error. 
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The 


sound 
that 
heals 


by LESTER and 
IRENE DAVID 


With inaudible 


barrages of sound, 


doctors now 
ease a host of 
painful ailments 
ranging 

from arthritis 


to shingles 


POWERFUL but mysterious force emerg- 

ing from a machine no bigger than a 

TV set is successfully treating a grow- 
ing variety of human ills, including many 
common ones which can cause agonizing 
pain. 

This is “silent sound,” now taking its 
place as one of medical science’s newest and 
most exciting weapons. 

Ten years ago there were only a handful 
of these ultrasonic devices in the country, 
employed almost entirely for research. Now, 
manufacturers of the equipment estimate, 
more than 35,000 are being used by doc- 
tors, veterinaries and even athletic trainers. 
They have been installed in hundreds of 
hospitals. 

Ultrasonic medicine—treatment by silent 
sound—has already proved effective in the 
treatment of certain forms of arthritis, 
bursitis, skin ulcers, tennis elbow, shingles, 
gout, strains and sprains, sciatica, lumbago, 
neuritis, inflammation of the prostate gland 
and varicose veins. It has ended unbearable 
pain for amputees who had developed 
nerve tumors on their stumps. It has soft- 
ened scars, making movement possible 
again in cases where tissues had toughened 
and contracted hands. 

in New York City, for example, a 32- 
year-old woman is back at her job and busily 
caring for her family after being virtually 
incapacitated for almost three years. She 
had suffered from a severe neuritis, or in- 
flammation of a nerve. At times only con- 
tinuous novocaine injections gave her relief. 

Finally, after all other methods of treat- 
ment failed, she came to Dr. William Bier- 
man, one of the world’s pioneers in ultra- 
sonic medicine and chief of the department 
of physical medicine at famed Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. In Dr. Bierman’s office, an as- 
sistant smeared mineral oil liberally over 
the woman’s arm—sound waves, doctors 
have found, travel best through oil or wa- 
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ter—and wheeled a machine close. 

The doctor stepped up and lifted 
a six-inch-long “sound head” from 
its cradle. Through this applicator, 
waves of high-frequency sound gen- 
erated by the machine screamed 
silently into the patient’s body. 

Slowly Dr. Bierman moved the in- 
strument over the woman’s arm. She 
felt nothing but a faint vibration. 

The woman returned every other 
day for a total of three treatments. 
Aiter her final visit she smiled at the 
doctor in utter disbelief. The pain 
was completely gone. It has not re- 
turned and she has resumed normal 
activities. 

Just what is this strange yet mag- 
nificently potent thunderclap of 
noise you can’t hear? 

All sound is composed of vibra- 
tions. The human ear’s inner mech- 
anism is able to pick up sounds 
which quiver at rates ranging from 
around 20 to 20,000 cycles per sec- 
ond, each cycle meaning one vibra- 
tion. Finally, when the ear can hear 
the sounds no longer, the vibrations 
are said to be in the ultrasonic range. 

Many persons confuse 
sonic” with ultrasonic. 


’ $Super- 
There’s a big 
difference, although dictionaries of- 
ten give them the same meaning. 
The forme: refers 
to speeds which are faster than the 
rate at which sound travels. Ultra- 


sonic. 


now commonly 


on the other hand, has come 
to refer only to sounds the human 
ear cannot hear. 

The ear can’t hear them but the 
eye can see plenty. 
a diamond. 
homogenize milk, mix oil and water. 
It can shake the dirt from clothes 
without using soap, kill mice and in- 
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‘This sound can cut 


sects and bacteria, age whiskey in 
minutes, drill a square-shaped hole. 

How does sound, which after all 
is only noise whether you hear it or 
not, do these amazing things? The 
answer is simply this: sound is actu- 
ally a form of energy. The faster it 
vibrates the air, the stronger is the 
force of sound. 

Enrico Caruso, for example, once 
shattered a wine glass by belting out 
a high note in its direction. Vibra- 
tions did the damage, about 1,200 
of them a second. If sound can do 
this in the audible range, imagine 
the energy it possesses when it hits 
a million cycles a second. 

How is ultrasound produced? 
There are several ways, the mech- 
each being small 
enough to be housed in a small area. 


anism for one 
Generally, electronic instruments are 
used to expand and contract quartz 
and other crystals at extremely rapid 
rates of speed. 

Already, more than 2,000 medical 
reports have been published in the 
U.S. and Europe on the effects of 
ultrasonics in healing the sick. 


There are cautions and limita- 
tions. of course. 
First: Nobody considers silent 


mankind’s 
Second: So far. it has 
shown effectiveness in a number of 
ailments, but 


sound as a cure-all for 


diseases. 


no results in others. 
Third: It is dangerous to use on the 
brain, eye, heart and reproductive 
organs, particularly in pregnant 
women. 

Fourth: Most doctors point out 
that in the majority of instances, 
ultrasonic therapy should be used 
together with other types of treat- 


ment such as medications and exer- 
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cise. Fifth: The force must be 
handled by experts, with dosages 
carefully controlled, to avoid the 
risk of burns and damage to tissues. 

In Los Angeles, Dr. John H. 
Aldes, director of the division of re- 
habilitation at Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital, conducted a seven-year 
study of 7,000 patients who received 
a total of 108,234 shots of silent 
sound. Dr. Aldes, reporting the re- 
sults in the Journal of the Arkansas 
Medical Society, said that fully 80 
percent showed “over-all improve- 
ment.” Some specific findings: 96 
percent of tennis-elbow cases had 
complete relief; 91 percent of gouty 
arthritis victims showed “marked re- 
lief of symptoms”; 78.6 percent of 
spinal-arthritis patients had relief of 
symptoms. 

In Auckland, New Zealand, Dr. 
Francis B. Edmundson gave jolts of 
silent sound to 400 patients afflicted 
with sinus trouble. “Very favorable 
results” were noted in 80 to 90 per- 
cent of the cases. 

Declared Dr. Edmundson at a 
conference on ultrasonics in medi- 
cine in Detroit: “In very acute cases, 
the relief is sometimes quite dra- 
matic, presumably due to the shrink- 
age of the congested swollen nasal 
mucosa, thus allowing drainage to 
take place spontaneously.” 

One of the most dramatic high- 
spots of the use of the new medical 
Big Bertha was recorded recently in 
a series of history-making operations 
at University Hospital in lowa City. 
The patients were six victims of 
Parkinson’s which affects 
nerves in the brain and causes rigidi- 


disease. 


ty and uncontrollable trembling in 
parts of the body. 
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Dr. Russell Meyers, a neurosur- 
geon, believes Parkinson’s disease 
can be attacked by destroying nerve 
bundles in two speck-sized parts of 
the brain. However, surgery by scal- 
pel is far too risky in the area. He 
decided to try surgery by sound. 

A short time ago, the first patient 
was wheeled into the operating 
Under a local anesthetic, a 
piece of skull about four inches 
square was removed. Then four 
ultrasound waves were 
focused on the tiny target. A switch 
was thrown and for 1.8 seconds si- 
lent sound hurtled into the man’s 
brain. Twice more the patient re- 
ceived the ultrasonic shots and in 
those brief instants the dotlike 
nerves were destroyed. 

Results? Excellent. The first three 
to get sound surgery were cured ol 
rigidity while two of the three lost 
their tremors. The next three were 
treated with complete success. 


rOornT. 


beams of 


Nor was this the sole example of 
ultrasonic brain surgery. A meeting 
of the American Psychiatry Associa- 
tion in St. told of 27 
instances in which high-frequency 


Louis was 


sound was beamed into patients’ 
brains. The purpose: to relieve se- 
vere pain of victims in the last stages 
of cancer and to restore sanity to dis- 
turbed minds. 

These operations were similar to 
which part of the 
brain’s frontal lobe is destroyed sur- 
gically. 
psychiatrists were told, is superior to 


lobotomies. in 


Operating by sound, the 


lobotomy— it’s less risky and simpler. 


[Dyramatic results have been re- 
ported by doctors in loosening up 
toughened scar tissue. 


Dr. Bierman tells about a young 
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mother whose world began crum- 
bling when she found one hand al- 
most useless because of contracted 
scar tissue. She was unable to wash 
clothes, care for her children proper- 
ly or perform everyday jobs around 
the house. Dr. Bierman suggested 
they try ultrasonics. Slowly, silent 
sound began softening the tough tis- 
sue until one day the woman grate- 
fully discovered she could touch her 
palm with her fingertips. A few 
months after treatments started, she 
was able to braid her daughter’s 
hair, tie the baby’s shoes and put on 
her own earrings. She returned to 
normal living. 

What, exactly, does silent sound 
do inside the body and just why is it 


effective? Doctors aren't certain. 


Many investigators believe that the 
heat produced as a result of friction 
is mainly responsible. Experiments 


have revealed localized rises in tem- 
perature deep within the tissues 
when the patient felt no warmth and 
the skin temperature remained un- 
changed. However, since similar re- 
sults not achieved in many 
cases by other heat-producing meth- 
ods, researchers have sought other 
answers. 

Thus, some investigators have 
found that the rapid vibrations have 
a mechanical effect on the tissues, 
spreading apart the fibers. Others 
have also noted chemical changes in 
the body, chiefly the liberation of 
histaminelike substances from the 
tissue cells. 

What else is ultrasonics contribut- 
ing to the science of healing? Al- 
ready it gives promise of becoming 
an invaluable aid in diagnosing ill- 
nesses by allowing doctors to view 
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parts and functions of the human 
body never previously observed in 
living persons. 

For example, a new ultrasonic in- 
strument just developed in Japan 
utilizes sound waves to show the 
motions of the heart chambers and 
valves, never before directly studied. 
These vital movements are revealed 
by changes in the frequency of a 
beam of silent sound which is re- 
flected from the moving walls of the 
heart. This observation is invalu- 
able in diagnosing such serious heart 
ailments as mitral stenosis and mitral 
insufficiency. 

Silent sound may also contribute 
a new wonder—showing doctors 
parts of the body which up to now 
have eluded the X ray. Actual 
“sound pictures” of the insides of 
organisms have already been taken 
by a research team at the Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn. ‘These 
first pictures, the achievement of 
Profs. Eustace E. Suckling and Wil- 
liam R. MacLean, show the outlines 
of a fish skeleton, a cat’s kidney and 
the bones of a human hand. 

The doctors used equipment 
somewhat similar to sonar devices 
employed by the Navy. A single 
shaft of high-frequency sound was 
focused on the object. These waves 
were then reflected back and trans- 
lated into a picture on a TV-like 
screen. 

But here is the fascinating part: 
such vital components of the human 
body as nerves, veins and arteries 
cannot be seen on X-ray plates be- 
cause they are transparent to the 
rays. But they are not transparent to 
sound waves. Therefore, predict 
Profs. Suckling and MacLean, the 
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possibility for picturing these and 
other hitherto unphotographed in- 
ternal structures is now “definitely 
present.” 

‘The sound nobody hears may come 
up with even more medical marvels. 
Researchers, utilizing the ability of 
ultrasound to disintegrate objects, 
have already pulverized kidney and 
gall-bladder stones in the laboratory. 
Now scientists are seeking a method 
of destroying these stones inside the 
human body. If they succeed, all 
kidney and gall-bladder surgery 
up to now the only satisfactory 
treatment—will be a thing of the 
past. 

What of ultrasonics and cancer? 
There is suppressed excitement 
about this in some medical circles. 
A team of scientists at the famed 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, reporting in the Archives of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, has announced that bone can- 
cers have been at least partially 
destroyed in animals by high-fre- 
quency waves of sound. 

Other researchers have obtained 
extraordinary results from the use 


of combined X rays and ultrasound 
in the treatment of skin cancers in 
animals. Cancer tissue com- 
pletely absorbed in two weeks and 
there was no regrowth. 
Commenting on these experi- 
ments, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Medical 
“Surely these findings suggest the 
imminence of a new cancer treat- 
ment method that may 
mendous significance.” 


Was 


Association asserts: 


have tre- 

Much work remains to be done, of 
course. Answers must be found to 
vital questions. Can ultrasound be 
refined so that it will concentrate its 
killing effect only on malignant tis- 
sues and spare healthy cells? Can it 
search out and destroy all cancerous 
tissue, leaving not a single one that 
can grow again? Scientists are hard 
at work on the problems. 

But despite its limitations, silent 
sound is a laboratory curiosity no 
longer. It has become a powerful 
weapon in the with 
which medical science is carrying on 


new arsenal 


its relentless war on pain and disease. 


In short. silent sound has made a 
big noise in the healing arts. 


Lf 
aR Situation Redfiace 


AFTER NUMEROUS COMPLAINTS trom supposedly speed- 
ing motorists, a Norfolk, Virginia, traffic patrolman 
checked his own speedometer and found it was 10 m.p.h. 
too fast. 


THE NOVI, MICHIGAN, Republican Club invited the town- 
ship's oldest voter to attend a political rally 
turned out to be a Democrat. 


and she 


A SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, woman who couldn’t unlock her 
parked car broke a window to get in. Then she dis- 


covered it wasn't her car. —w. E. FARBSTEIN 
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His 


and life of sacrifice have 


medical miracles 
convinced the natives 


that their 


island doctor is 


’ 


‘next to the Man Above’ 


HE MIRACLE occurred at High 

Rock, a settlement not far from 
the eastern end of the island of 
Grand Bahama. A baby girl, 
mourned for dead, was brought back 
to life by Dr. Adolph Richter, the 
island’s district medical officer. Or 
so the Grand Bahamians say. 

Dr. Richter is a Pole, a native of 
Lédz, now a British citizen. He does 
not in the least look like a worker of 
mirac les. 

In his middle 40s, he is small 
five-and-a-half-feet—and a little 
chunky. His expression is shy, his 
face boyish, his hazel eyes mild. His 
voice 1S high-pitched, gentle. He 
speaks with a pronounced accent. 

As he goes about the island in 
coveralls and baseball cap you might 
take him for nobody of consequence. 
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You would be wrong. Dr. Richter is 
of great consequence. 

During World War II, he served 
his tragic country as a medical of- 
ficer in Poland and France, in an in- 
ternment camp in Switzerland and 
later with the Polish Red Cross in 
Belgium, where he cared for dis- 
placed persons. Twice he was cap- 
tured. Once, he was sent to prison 
in Rumania; once, to a camp in 
France. He escaped from both. 
When the Polish Communist gov- 
ernment took over the nation’s Red 
Cross, he went to England. 

For a year or so, he had a fine 
residency in a Glasgow hospital. But 


he was restless for a place where he 
would be needed. He applied to the 
British Colonial Office and in 1952 
was sent to Grand Bahama. 
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Dr. Richter looks after the physi- 
cal and—more often than not—the 
spiritual welfare of the slightly more 
than 5,000 people who live on the 
87-mile-long island, the fourth larg- 
est and northernmost of the Ba- 
hamian archipelago. All but about 
200 of them are descended from 
slaves. 

Grand Bahama is principally 
known for its handsome Grand Ba- 
hama Club, a pleasantly idyllic re- 
sort for yachtsmen, deep-sea fisher- 
men and tourists in search of an out- 
of-the-way island paradise. But these 
know little of the rest of the island— 
of, for example, High Rock, where 
the miracle occurred. 

The inhabitants of such places are 
a gentle people, and simple and a 
little sad—with the ancient sadness 
you see in children sometimes—and 
they love their Dr. Richter. 

“Mahn,” they say in their flat, 
sing-song English, “he is the tender- 
fulest doctor.” They call him “Little 
Jesus.” They say he is “next to the 
Mahn Above.” 

Dr. Richter’s fame has spread 
through the islands. People come 
sailing in sloops and little schooners 
—sometimes as much as 200 miles— 
bringing a sick child, an aged parent, 
or just their own aching bodies. 
They arrive at all hours of the day 
or night at the doctor’s quarters 
back of the Grand Bahama Club. 

He cares for them all. And for 
this he receives a salary of £1,400 
($3,520) a year. But he may charge; 
and he does: an average of three 
shillings (42 cents) a consultation, 
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no matter what it may entail or how 
far he has to travel. On top of this, 
he charges three shillings for an in- 
jection, whatever it may be; and one 
penny for a pill. 

His fees help pay for the medi- 
cines; they also give satisfaction to 
his patients, who are curiously proud, 
even though, as a rule, they have 
very little money. When they are 
unable to pay, treatment is forth- 
coming anyway, and this they know. 

Grand Bahamians say things their 
own way. “My stomach is upside 
down,” means stomach upset. “The 
world is sitting on my poor head,” 
means headache. 

Before Dr. Richter came there 
was no doctor—at least not a regu- 
lar one. A physician from some- 
where, maybe Nassau, called at in- 
tervals. But in the little settlements 
out in the bush they hardly ever 
knew about it. 

If you lived at a place like High 
Rock, you depended on bush medi- 
cine. Sometimes you asked a witch 
to help you. 

But suppose your upside-down 
stomach was due to an appendix 
that had exploded; or the world sit- 
ting on your poor head was the fore- 
runner of polio. Neither bush medi- 
cine nor witch could help you then. 
You needed a miracle. But there 
were no miracles—until Dr. Richter 
came. 

The doctor has wiped out diph- 
theria, tetanus and whooping cough 
by immunization, and polio is no 
longer a menace. With his nurse, 
Lorraine Gibson, a tall, rangy native 
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of New Providence,and Sam Brown, 
his general helper, he gave 1,476 
shots of vaccine last year. 

Mrs. Richter helps the doctor 
when he has no nurse. She is Swiss. 
He met her in Bern during the war, 
when she assisted him in the intern- 
ment camp. And their daughter, 
Anya, was born in Switzerland. 

The doctor sees patients at rude 
clinics he has established. He sees 
them in their homes. He sees them 
in his offices back of the Club. 

Sometimes he goes out in answer 
to the island “telegraph” summons. 
There is no telephone system on 
Grand Bahama. The “telegraph” 1s 
a relay of message from “upshore,” 
as they call the far island reaches, 
back to the Club. 


wr DR. RICHTER first came to 


the island, there were only trails 
and grass tracks, and only two mo- 
tor vehicles—the Commissioner’s 
_Land Rover and a garbage truck. 
The doctor rode in them. He rode 
his bicycle. He walked. Once he 
walked a round-trip of 26 miles, car- 
rying his satchels, to treat an ailing 
wornan. 

His endurance is a matter of won- 
der tor the islanders. Papa Skeeter, 
the Baptist preacher who runs the 
saloon at Holmes’ Rock, puts it like 
this: ““Mahn, the little doc knows no 
tiredness.” 

This is not quite true. On the eve- 
ning he is said to have performed 
the miracle, Dr. Richter was very 
tired. For several days the going had 
been unusually strenuous. That day 
he had started out early and had 
worked his way upshore, stopping 
at the settlements. He had cared for 
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over 50 patients. Now it was dusk, 
and he still had High Rock to go. 

High Rock is a quarter of a mile 
or so off the road. It is a dismal clus- 
ter of shanties among the scrawny 
pines and ragged palmettos, where 
people try to wrench a living from 
the sullen soil and close-by sea. 

The doctor knew the child they 
said was dead there. She was one of 
identical twins, born six weeks be- 
fore. When he had seen the baby 
the previous week, she had been 
well, developing normally. 

As Dr. Richter, Nurse Gibson and 
Sam Brown made their way through 
the village, they heard the wailing. 
When they reached the house, they 
saw relatives and friends standing 
about mourning the dead child. 

The tiny body had been laid out 
on the bare boards of a plain table 
in the middle of the principal room. 
It lay there in the dim lamplight in 
what seemed to be the ultimate iner- 
tia of death. There was no sign of 
breathing, no pulse. From what the 
family told him, the doctor knew 
that the child was a victim of pneu- 
monia. 

He was satisfied himself that the 
baby was dead. But medical in- 
stinct is strong. He put a stethoscope 
to the little chest. Faint, but surely, 
he heard the tiny tom-toms of a fee- 
ble heart—labored, but drumming 
out its life-beat nevertheless. 

Excited, he gave an injection of 
lobeline, a drug that stimulates the 
brain center, controlling respiration. 
He waited. 

Presently, as the people in the 
room looked on in awe, the little 
chest began to heave, and if you lis- 
tened closely you could hear the 
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stertorous breathing of the child. 

The baby was weak. She needed 
food. But she was so feeble she could 
not suck her mother’s nipple. 

The doctor bade the woman bare 
her breasts. He manipulated them, 
squeezing until the milk ran into a 
cup. To this he added a drug— 
achromycin. Then he fed the baby 
the mixture with an eyedropper. 

It was a slow process. Drop by 
drop, the mother’s milk and medi- 
cine flowed down the tiny throat 
while the people in the room waited. 
There was no sound except for an 
occasional whimper or a painful 
exhalation. 

Then it 
cried. 

She is alive and healthy today. 
And the doctor has tried to disabuse 
the Grand Bahamians of the miracle 
notion. He has failed. 

‘“Mahn,” they say at High Rock, 
“we saw the dead baby come to life 
before our eyes.” 

Miracle it is. Miracle it will be in 
years to come as calypso musicians 
celebrate it in song for people at the 
Grand Bahama Club to dance to. 
And in the summer of 1955, the 
islanders did great honor to their 
doctor or, as a tourist described it, 
“sort of canonized him.” 

Dr. Richter and his family went to 
Europe that year. He was on leave. 
They left in late May and were gone 
for three months. 

Meanwhile, things happened back 
in Grand Bahama. Nobody can say 
how it started. It seemed spontane- 
ous—an idea so natural everybody 
thought of it at once. It was this: 
the doctor needed a car and the peo- 
ple would buy one for him. 


child 


happened—the 
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Up until then, Dr. Richter had 
depended on anything available for 
transportation. This pained the 
Grand Bahamians. Their little doc- 
tor needed his own car. 

With the then Commissioner 
Stanley Darville leading the move- 
ment, the people began to raise mon- 
ey. Each settlement organized a 
committee. They gave dances and 
parties; the proceeds went to the 
car fund. Migrant agricultural 
workers sent money back from Flor- 
ida. People did odd jobs, sold fish, 
souvenirs. 

The 240 people on Sweeting’s Key 
turned in more than £100 to Com- 
missioner Darville. “I still can’t be- 
lieve it,” he says. “There never was 
that much money out there.” 

The Commissioner went to Mi- 
ami. He shopped around. He hadn't 
enough money for a new automo- 
bile, but he found a 1953 Mercury 
in fine condition. The people who 
sold it said they wanted to contrib- 
ute, too, and knocked $125 off the 
price, which finally worked out to 
$1,525 plus the duty of 32! 
cent. 

When the Richters flew in after 
their vacation, they were startled to 
see the big crowd at the airport 
down below. The people shouted 
and waved as the DC-3 taxied toa 
stop on the little strip. They surged 
around the plane in welcome, and 
Commissioner Darville presented 
the car. 

Dr. Richter wept. First he said he 
wouldn’t take it; the people had sac- 
rificed too much. Then he said he 
would because he knew what ac- 
ceptance would mean to the people. 

‘This is not my car,” he said final- 


per- 
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ly, and tears were in his eyes again. 
“It belongs to the people of Grand 
Bahama and will be used exclusively 
for them.” 

It was, as the tourist said, a sort 
of canonization. 

jut the ending is not entirely a 
happy one. Several months ago, Dr. 
Richter and Nurse were 
driving upshore in the Mercury. A 
man coming the other way was on 


Gibson 


the wrong side of the road. The doc- 
tor was painfully injured in the acci- 
dent and Nurse Gibson had to have 
more than 20 stitches in her face. 
Luckily two tourists, both doctors, 
were driving behind them when the 
crash occurred. And in a moment 
Dr. Ejnar F. Gottlieb, company phy- 
sician for an island lumber concern, 
Dr. Richter and Nurse 
Gibson had good, and prompt, med- 
ical attention. 

But the beautiful Mercury was 
wrecked beyond repair. 

When the news spread to the set- 


came along. 


tlements, everybody who had a car 
offered Dr. Richter the use of it. 
Even the taxi drivers who run the 
tourists from the airport to the Club 
donated their vehicles. ‘They had to 
forgo a day’s work to help. And, his 
injuries healed, Dr. Richter goes his 
usual way again—reaching his des- 
tination in vehicles his people pro- 
vide for him. 

Visitors to Grand Bahama wonder 
at the little doc. How, they ask, can 
he, who is equipped to practice suc- 
cessfully in any of the great cities of 
the world, remain in such a remote 
corner of it? 

The answer to that is not clear, al- 
though there are several clues. One 
is in the pronouncement of Dr. Rich- 
ter himself: “I suffer more than any 
of my patients.” Another thing—as 
one enters a village with the doctor, 
one hears people say: “Little Jesus 
comin’.”” He cannot miss hearing 
it, too. And that may have some- 
thing to do with it. 


Scanning the Ads 


Kansas City, Kansas: Wanted: experienced nurse for 
bottled baby. 


Detroit, Michigan: Wanted: saleslady in girdles and 
brassieres. 


St. Lous. Missouri: 


Need man to take care of horses 


that can speak German. 


Los Angeles, California: 


Wanted: 
be companion to hitchhiker. 


man with car to 


Lagle Pass, Texas: Am despondent on account of con- 


tinued 
watchman 


Need 
Will 


livestock thefts. 
that can shoot. 


pay by hour or by head. 


Jacksonville, Florida: Hats cleaned by phone. 


—-FRANCES RODMAN 
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Election day 


by Frank L. Remington 


OR YEARS PAST, Election Day in 
the small town of Hubbard, Ne- 
braska, has been like any other day. 
For Hubbard doesn’t vote for its 
municipal officials. When an in- 
cumbent grows tired, he simply tags 
one of his neighbors to take over the 
official duties. Local residents seem 
to find the system satisfactory. 
Candidates on the hustings face 
many problems—like the would-be 
alderman in Warren, Arkansas. 
Horrified when he found his oppo- 
nent in the race was none other than 
his own boss, he promptly withdrew 
his name from consideration. 
Voters, too, face some bizarre sit- 
uations. Balloters in Idaho Falls, 


Idaho, hesitated about choosing Dr. 
David H. Smith for city council 
when he pleaded: “Don’t vote for 
mé. If I am not elected, I will be 


able to go fishing.” But voters in 


Morris Plains, New Jersey, enter- 
tained no doubts on the stand of 
office-seeker Warren G. Bath. If 
elected, he promised an all-out ef- 
fort to abolish his office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell Arnold of 
East Jordon, Michigan, cannot qual- 
ify to vote in Charlevoix County if 
they move their bed. Seems their 
home stands on the dividing line 
of two counties. They eat in one 
county, sleep in another. State law 
decrees a voter must cast his ballot 
in the county where he sleeps. 

A citizen in Montana failed to 
register and lost his vote. Informed 
of this at the polls, he flew into a rage 
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and stomped out with the ballot box 
tucked under his arm saying: “If I 
can’t vote, no one else can either!” 

In Mt. Morris, New York, the 
mayorality election was a tie be- 
tween incumbent Craig Shurtleff 
and his challenger, Serafine La Del- 
fa. His Honor was deposed on the 
flip of a coin tossed by a city official 
to break the deadlock. 

Anthony R. Francis of Truro, 
Massachusetts, entered his name for 
11 different municipal offices—and 
won not a single post. Doubtless he 
felt somewhat like Edward V. 
Dempsey, would-be city councilman 
of North Adams, Massachusetts. 
After an abortive campaign for the 
seat, he turned in this expense form: 
“No contributions, no expenditures, 
no success.” 

Dr. J. Louie Freeman was not 
quite so docile when the vote tally 
for mayor of Ripley, Tennessee, 
gave him the short end of a 1,106-57 
count. He demanded a recount of 
the ballots, declaring, “I have more 
than 57 relatives, and I know they 
all voted for me.” i a 
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The weird world of 


es = 
Soa Need eed 


Tal 


(il 
be 


WALID 


by DANIEL WILKES 


Haunted by inner conflicts, many victims often 


NE NIGHT, a few years ago, 33- 
O year-old Marcia Wollner of 
serkeley, California, awoke from a 
sound sleep to find herself at the 
wheel of a fast-moving car she 
“didn’t know how to drive” when 
awake. She hadn’t the slightest idea 
where she was or how she had man- 
aged to drive it. 

Mrs. Wollner brought the car to 
a halt, walked to a telephone, and 
learned she was 23 miles from home. 
Her husband had to be called to get 
her and the car. 

It appeared that the attractive 
housewife had risen at about 2 a.m. 
Quietly, without waking her hus- 
band, she put on a shirt and coat 
over her pajama top, then gathered 
up the family’s two dachshunds. In 
the garage, she ignored her own car, 
which has an automatic shift, and 
got into her husband’s car—whose 
old-fashioned manual shift mystifies 
her in waking hours. She drove 
across the city of Oakland, without 
hghts, and was barreling along 
freeway when she awoke. 

Mrs. Wollner’s drive may have 
been the most spectacular somnam- 
bulistic performance that night. But 
it was far from the only one, for it is 
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“act out” their dreams 


estimated that there may be 4,000,- 
000 sleepwalkers in the U.S. 

Each night in homes all over 
America, thousands of people arise 
without waking. Usually they wander 
about the room or the house—for a 
few minutes to a half hour—then re- 
turn to bed. They may climb stairs, 
open doors, partially dress them- 
selves. 

Complex accomplishments like 
letter writing, piano playing or do- 
ing school homework have been re- 
ported. A two-hour or three-hour 
stroll outside is occasionally under- 
taken by some sleepwalkers. One 
man was accustomed to scooping up 
his wife and rushing out of doors, 
fearful that the building was going 
to fall on her. Sunday School teach- 
ers may curse lustily, the docile be- 
come pugnacious, and cripples 
prance across rooftops. A minister 
successfully pleaded somnambulism 
when accused of fathering a young 
girl’s child. 

In 1946, aman from Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, snapped out of a night- 
mare into a real world of unbeliev- 
able horror. In his dream state, he 
had warded off an “attacker” with 
a heavy flashlight. Awakened, he 
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found that his heavy blows had 
killed his only daughter, Brenda 
Joyce, four—the “attacker.” 

Sleepwalking is one of the most 
mysterious of man’s activities. In 
some way not now understood, the 
sleep machinery is disturbed. Then 
a switch in the central nervous sys- 
tem propels the slumberer into ac- 
tion. The “typical” sleepwalker gives 
the appearance of being awake. His 
movements are slow, his arms re- 
laxed, his eyes open. It is not true 
that he walks with his hands out- 
stretched to feel his way. On the 
contrary, he is in good contact with 
his environment, visually, and has 
no trouble avoiding obstacles. If you 
light a match in front of his eyes, 
however, he gives no sign of no- 
ticing it. 

The nocturnal perambulator has 
good hearing. But you cannot hold a 
sensible conversation with him, ordi- 
narily. He is truly “out of this world” 
—preoccupied with subconscious 
problems. 

You'll find him receptive to sug- 
gestion, somewhat like a person un- 
der hypnosis. He will return readily 
to bed when told. Sometimes he will 
carry out bizarre orders. Usually he 
is not violent, though sauntering 
slumberers who are severely dis- 
turbed emotionally may _ shout, 
punch walls, jump out of windows. 

Almost all sleepwalking is an off- 
shoot of the personality make-up, 
and is associated with dreaming. In 
many ways,somnambulism is dream- 
ing in action. Rarely, it may be 
caused by physical damage result- 
ing from disease, especially encepha- 
litic brain infections. 

Psychiatrists say we do things in 
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dreams we cannot or dare not do 
while we’re awake. Most of us dream 
quietly in bed, without any special 
physical activity. But some people 
must act out their dreams. Instead 
of hearing or seeing his dream, the 
somnambulist lives it by symbolic 
action. 

Take the case of Ione Wier, a 
pretty, blonde housewife who went 
night-roving in the altogether in her 
home town of Enid, Oklahoma. She 
climbed a tree and busily plucked 
leaves from branches. An awed audi- 
ence of townspeople watched the 
fire department set up a life net. 
Then her husband shinnied up the 
tree and tapped her on the shoulder. 
She awoke and tumbled into the net. 

Ione Wier said she had dreamed 
she was at a dog show and was turn- 
ing all the dogs into French poodles. 
The evidence was there, too, 15 
branches plucked clean except for 
the “poodle tail” at the end. 

Marcia Wollner saw the symbol- 
ism in her sleep-driving episode as 
an unconscious purpose to take the 
dogs to see her son, who was in 
Arizona for treatment of arthritis. 

Behind the activity of the sleep- 
walker, says Dr. J. Martin Myers, 
Jr., an executive medical officer at 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadel- 
phia, is a kind of division of the per- 
sonality. During the day, the person 
controls certain impulses and drives 
them into the unconscious, where 
they may remain vividly alive. Dur- 
ing sleep, a detached fragment of 
the unconscious personality may as- 
sume control, causing the individual 
to act out the impulses. 

In one case, for example, a young 
woman would rise, go to her moth- 
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er’s room, kiss her, and then return 
to bed. The psychiatrist treating her 
learned that the girl and her mother 
had quarreled, and, although living 
together, had not spoken for months. 
The girl’s sleepwalking was her sup- 
pressed wish to show affection for 
her mother. 

Psychiatrists classify sleepwalking 
as a “dissociation,” or “hysteria,” in 
which there is some degree of di- 
vided personality. This fragmenta- 
tion of the personality explains the 
fact that the sleepwalker normally 
doesn’t remember his dream. In 
most instances, only the most insis- 
tent evidence will convince him that 
the episode actually has occurred. 

Night-rambling is common as a 





Night-rambling in the nude, an Oklahoma wo- 
man climbed a tree and busily picked leaves. 
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passing incident among healthy 
children. It may occur only once, or 
at great intervals. Usually it is harm- 
less, and normally disappears early. 
Often it is a symbolic running to a 
parent, or fleeing from punishment. 

Any tension, fear or unhappiness 
can be the cause. A suppressed wish 
to run away from home, failure in 
school, rejection by a parent, or lesser 
stresses may trigger an_ episode. 
Tonsillectomies, accidents and other 
physical incidents are 
precipitating factors. 

When it begins at puberty, sleep- 
walking may be associated with con- 
flicts about sex. Guilt and fear of 
rejection, centering about mastur- 
bation, may start night-roaming. 

In adults, sleepwalking may be 
transitory, arising and passing with 
a serious problem—such as a past 
grievance, financial problems, wor- 
ries about the future. Recent Army 
and Navy studies of sizable num- 
bers of somnambulists revealed com- 
mon personality characteristics and 
backgrounds of confirmed adult rov- 
ing slumberers. Generally, they were 
above average in intelligence and 
education. They came often from 
small towns or farms and from poor 
families. Their training was strict 
and religious, their families large. 
(In one study, the average number 
of children was 6.5.) 

These somnambulists were well- 
adjusted on the surface. They made 
no trouble, and reports on their work 
and conduct were good. But beneath 


sometimes 


the surface serious emotional war- 
fare raged. Emotional immaturity, 
insecurity and a shortage of self- 
confidence were evident. 

The sleepwalkers had low boiling 
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but didn’t boil. Instead of 
letting their anger come out, they 
suppressed it. Their biggest difficulty 


points 


seemed to be putting their feelings 
into words. 

Among the somnambulists, the 
psychiatrists found docility and de- 
pendence, and an exaggerated crav- 
ing for affection and approval. Past 
histories of bedwetting, temper tan- 
trums. nightmares and fear of high 
places were common. Making and 
maintaining friendships was difh- 
cult. 


D*: Chester M. Pierce and Harry 
H. Lipcon, who made a study of 
sleepwalking recruits, found that the 
“pseudo-adjustment” of some of 
their subjects was often disturbed by 
only slight pressure. A sleepwalking 
episode ensued, giving the somnam- 
bulist a safe outlet for his pent-up 
tensions. 

Sleepwalkers have been credited 
with fantastic dexterity. Nonsense, 
says Dr. Myers. True, they often do 
things asleep that they wouldn't try 
awake. But this 1s because their less 
inhibited subconscious is in control. 
They seldom undertake feats, how- 
ever, that are beyond their actual 
abilities. 

True sleepwalkers are generally 
not held accountable for their ac- 
‘The Arkansas father was not 
charged alter he killed his daughter. 
since a long history of sleepwalking 


tions 


was proved. But psychiatrists can 
They 
spurious sleepwalking excuses for 
sexual 


spot fakers. have shown up 


aberrations, murder. and 
other illegal acts. 
What should you do if you find a 


member of the family wandering 
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about asleep? Ir. Myers advises 
gently waking the person, making 
sure he knows where he is and that 
he is sleepwalking, and then return- 
ing him to bed. If the sleeper is in a 
dangerous position, either postpone 
the awakening or eliminate the 
danger. 

It is wise to remain with the child 
sleepwalker until he has gone back 
to sleep, reassuring him quietly that 
him walk, and that 
many people do it. Dr. Olga Bridg- 
man, .University of California psy- 


worry made 


chiatrist, urges parents not to talk 
unnecessarily about the episodes. 
They make the child important and 
stimulate him to walk again. 

Dr. Myers recommends consult- 
ing a physician if the episodes per- 
sist, or occur with particular possi- 
bilities of danger. Among children. 
the mere avoidance of stress, over- 
tiredness, heavy meals or excitement 
before bedtime may be enough. The 
solution of a problem may end the 
episodes. 

With adults, if there is an obvious 
problem, a solution may end the 
wandering. Relief of fears about a 
fyxed cause may help, and so may 
changes in sleeping arrangements o1 
diet. 

When sleepwalking is persistent 
in a child or adult—psychiatric help 
may be needed to reach the deep- 
lying conflicts that cause it. 

The best medicine the psy hiatrist 
can offer the somnambulist is a bet- 
ter understanding of himself and his 
fear. If he can be brought to recog- 
nize his own abilities and worth, he 
will gain greater emotional maturity 
and serenity. And this is the secret of 
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New discovery benefits 
millions of dieters 


Granulated Sugar: Substitute 


SPRINKLES, TASTES, LOOKS 
LIKE SUGAR 


hl . . 
Wish: watchers and diabetics 
will definitely benefit from 
Adolph’s, the first and only granu- 
lated sugar substitute.” Doctors at a 
recent American Medical Association 
convention in New York City agreed 
that this new sugar substitute answers 


one of the dieter’s greatest problems: 
How to sprinkle sweetness without 
calories and with no bitter taste. 


After years of research, the same 
people who developed the now fam- 
ous Adolph’s Salt Substitute, made 
another important discovery. They 
found that when Glycine, a naturally 
sweet food element, was combined 
with certain other ingredients, a re- 
markable result occurred. The new 
substance, composed of pure white 
crystals, had the sweetness of real 
sugar without the calories. Sweet 
news for dieters everywhere! 

If you've ever been on a reducing 
or sugar-free diet, you know there 
are serious drawbacks.o the artificial 
sweeteners now available. For exam- 
ple: Have you ever tried to sweeten 
cereal with a pill? Or grapefruit with 
a drop of liquid? 

Because Adolph’s Sugar Substitute 
is granulated you can sprinkle sweet- 
ness evenly on grapefruit and cereal 





———— 


—on all foods. Two shakes equal the 
sweetness of one teaspoon of sugar. 
A small amount goes a long way. And 
Adolph’s dissolves faster than sugar 
in all liquids —hot or cold. There are 
no carbohydrates and the calorie 
content is negligible. Adolph’s Sugar 
Substitute has been awarded the 
Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised to 
find you can make delicious sugar- 
free desserts such as cookies, pud- 
dings, and ice cream with Adolph’s 
Sugar Substitute. Recipes for these 
and other special low calorie foods 
have been developed by Jeannette 
Frank in Adolph’s Test Kitchens. 
You'll find a leaflet filled with ex- 
citing new sugar-free recipes in each 
package of Adolph’s. 

Now satisfy your desire for sweet- 
ness with Adolph’s, the only sugar 


substitute that sprinkles, looks, and 
tastes like sugar. 


Next time you go to 
the grocery store, look 
for Adolph’s in the 
brown and gold foil 
carton. Start enjoying 
food again. 

© AOOLPH’s LTO., BURBANK CALIF. 
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VW VONGUE WHA UNUYES 


by STANLEY S. JACOBS 


Spoken by 7,000,000 people, 


proaches the dream of a one-world language 


N A REMOTE PERSIAN village. Dr. 
H A. P. Anthony of Chicago tound 
himself in the middle of a local riot 
tiles, knives 
clubs all 


around 
him. But before harm could come 


with men brandishing 


and nail-studded 


to him, a captain of mounted troops 
dashed up and spirited him away to 
a sale spot. 

hve- 
An- 


thony’s lapel and said with a smile. 


‘The captain indicated the 
pointed green emblem in IDDr. 


“Tm an Esperantist. too. We must 
have dinner together. It isn’t often 
that I get a chance to speak Esper- 
anto out here.” 

That little emblem 


speakers of Esperanto the world ovet 


worn by 
sionifies the five continents in 
which this man-made language has 


Most 


world’s “artificial” languages, Esper- 


devotees. enduring of the 


iS based on 
impor tant 


AntOo meaning “hope” 
elements of the most 


Western tongues, 
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Esperanto ap- 





It is easier to learn than any na- 
tion’s Own) language. lt has only one 
system of verb conjugation, is totally 
phonetic and its spelling is simple 
and consistent. It reads like this: 

Mi estas fremdulo in 
ed kel eS pe rantisto7 ni estas 


via lando, 
cami- 
deano} tutmonda}). (1 am a stranget 
in vour land, but as Esperantists we 
are tollowers of the same idea 
throughout the world. 

The brotherhood of Esperantists 
deplores prejudice and national ri- 
valries. When Dr. Walter Lippmann, 
a Leipzig scholar. had to flee from 
the Gestapo, {o1 example, he was 
spirited into Switzerland with the 
help 0; Esperantists with whom he 
had corresponded in this strange but 
precise language. 

Switzerland,” Dr. Lipp- 
mann recalls, “I was transshipped to 


Spain 


“From 


where other Esperantists 
greeted me warmly. American mem- 


bers of the fellowship sent me money 
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world famous 
Creme de Menthe 
since 1695 


Serve as 
a frappe 


’ 
yt 
y mse 


on the rocks 


After 
dinner 


de light{ 


—is the word for de Kuyper. Choose any of the 





Blackberry 
Flavored 
Brandy 
70 Proof 








; Creme de 
20 delicious de Kuyper cordials! You will pm 
enjoy every drop. All are made in the U.S.A. 60 Proof 


from the original old-world formulas. 





CREME DE MENTHE, GREEN OR WHITE, 60 PROOF. NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODS. CO., N_Y. 
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‘and in New York. wear- 


ing armbands with Esperanto slo- 


lor my tare 


gans, they met me at the dock, took 
me to a hotel, and found employ- 
ment for me. Do you wonder why I 
believe that Esperantists are differ- 
ent from other men?” 

Esperanto is the “auxiliary lan- 
of 7,000,000 people in 47 
lands. Four Popes have given it then 
Hitler abhorred it; the 
Communists then 


29 
YVuAYC 


blessings. 
first embraced. 


outlawed it. 


HIS STRANGE IDIOM Was CODM- 
T. eived at the age of 18 by a Polish 
youth, Ludoviko Zamenhof, who en- 
visioned a peaceful world in which all 
men would speak the same language 
in addition to their own tongues. 

“Wars will be impossible 1 all 
men become brothers, overcoming 


language barriers and getting to 


know each other,” he proclaimed. 
“A truly universal language is the 
only hope of mankind.” 

3y 1887, the persistent youth had 
printed his first Esperanto grammar. 
Most people regarded him as a vi- 
sionary, if not a crackpot. When he 
issued his first volume about the new 
language, he modestly used a pen 
name Doktoro Esperanto mcan- 
ine “the doctor who hopes.” Es pe [- 
anza means “hope” in Spanish. ) 

The book caused a stir in Europe 
and America, and his “inter-lan- 
guage’ became known familiarly as 
Esperanto a symbolic word which 
delighted the shy scholar. Later, as a 
struggling eye doctor, young Zamen- 
cf spent all his spare time perfect- 
ing and promoting Esperanto. 

He prescribed 16 simple rules of 


erammar and concocted 3.500 root 
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words for his new language system 
from the Romance. German, Slavic. 
Latin and Greek tongues. If a word 
was common to several languages, it 
was a likely candidate for Esperanto. 

Kelnero (meaning “waiter’’), for 
example, is from a German word 
in similar forms in Ru- 
manian, Dutch, Norwegian, Polish. 
Bulgarian, Lithuanian and Estonian. 
Zamenhof naturally appropriated it 
for his new idiom. 

Every letter of the Esperanto 
alphabet, which has 28 characters, 


also used 


has one sound only. There are no 
silent letters, and every word is pro- 
nounced as it is spelled. Some typical 
words: tablo, table: leo, tea; vino, 
wine: koro, heart. 

Phonetics and root words play a 
large role in Esperanto. Since the 
noun photography is fotografio in 
Italian and Portuguese: fotovrafer- 
ing in Swedish and Norwegian: and 
fotografija in Russian, the Esperan- 
to word understandably became 
fotovrafo. 

All adjectives end in a, a delight- 
fully simple arrangement; and to 
make an adverb from an adjective, 
vou merely change the a to e. Ex- 
ample: bona, good: bone, well. 

As an example of Esperanto’s de- 
penden e on root words. let us con- 
side! patr, the root of father. For the 
noun, you add o, making patro. To 
fatherly 
simply add a to the root word to 


become an adjective 
create patra. To feminize this word 
to mother, you add in to form pa- 
trino. ‘To make it plural, add a j, 
thus: patroj, fathers, or patrinoj, 
mothers. 

To combine mother and father 
into a new word, parents, add the 
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"Me lie awake nights? 
Not any more! 


‘‘When I'm ready for bed 
| just take Sleep-Eze and 
fall asleep fast. And what 
a wonderful feeling to wake up 
really rested and refreshed!” 





POSED BY PROFES 


This Safe Sleep-Aid Really Works 


All over America, thousands of prescription-type sleeping pills. 
people who once had trouble sleep- And because SLEEP-EZE contains 
ing now rely on safe, fast-acting no barbiturates or narcotic drugs, it 
SLEEP-EZE for the sound, undis- is not habit-forming —leaves no 
turbed sleep good health requires. unpleasant after-effects. 


SLEEP-EZeE Tablets really work. In Don’t lie awake another night. 
supervised tests*, made in one of Get SLEEP-EzeE Tablets today at 
America’s largest hospitals, the any drug counter (no prescription 
exclusive SLEEP-EZE farmula_ needed). Start tonight to enjoy 8 full 
proved to be just as effective as hours of restful sleep every night! 


Just take 


Sleep-Eze ) 


and close your eyes 
next thing you know, 
it's morning! 


* Results of these tests were 








reported in leading medical journals 
and by Coronet Magazine in a 









recent news article. 


NO PRESCRIPTION NEEDED 
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prefix ge, as in gepatroj. Still build- 
ing on the same root word, you make 
father-in-law by adding the prefix 
bo as: bopatro. 

Many teachers claim it is easier 
to learn—and more logical—than 
Basic English, long advocated as an 
aid to world understanding. 

Other man-made languages came 
and disappeared—including Vola- 
puk, a German system—but Esper- 
anto and has won new 
adherents year by year. Today you 
will find 7,500 books published in, 
and on, Esperanto, as well as 120 
magazines and innumerable pam- 


remains 


phlets. You can hear short-wave 
170 of them 
Paris, Bern, 
and Belo Horizonte, Brazil. 
At an inter-religious conference 
held at The 150 delegates 
boned up on a quickie Esperanto 
course. Within a single day, they 


each 
Vienna. 


broadcasts 


month trom 


Hague. 


were conversing with each other and 
understanding the major speeches 
with the help ol por ket dictionaries. 
Since World War II. many lead- 
ing Esperantists have tried to per- 
suade the United Nations officially 
to support the lancuage, but Progress 
has been slow. However, organiza- 
tions representing 15.000. 000 peo- 
ple have presented petitions to the 
LUN asking it to encourage the use of 
Esperanto in travel, international 
commerce and correspondence. 
Under the Czar, Russia had its 
own society for the promotion of 
Esperanto. When the Reds seized 
power, they tried to subvert Esper- 
anto to their own political purposes. 
So most Esperantists in non-Com- 
munist countries gave up writing 
to their former Russian friends. 
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The commissars themselves final- 
ly realized the futility of trying to 
use the world-wide movement as a 
transmission belt for Communism. 
In the 1930s. Soviet citizens were 
forbidden to speak or to receive let- 
ters written in Esperanto. But now, 
after almost 30 years of hostility, 
they are flooding this hemisphere 
with orders for magazines and books 
written in Esperanto. 

Esperantists are wary of Red over- 
tures, however. Dr. George Springer, 
of the Center for International 
Studies at M.I.T., says that Stalin 
himself decreed that Russian would 
be the future international language 
and exiled Esperantists to Siberia in 
large numbers. 

Always a hopeful group, Euro- 
pean Esperantists once planned an 
“Esperanto City” to be located on 


Munich. 


the Nazis. Germany had 335 schools 


the outskirts of tefore 
Jut with the 
advent of Hitler, who feared the pos- 
sibility of international friendship 
fostered by Esperantists, the Ger- 


teaching Esperanto. 


man members of the movement had 
to use only German or face im- 
prisonment. 

To test its precision, a French 
newspaper once summoned leading 
linguists. ““Here are French technical 
and literary texts,” they were told. 
“Let’s translate them into six dif- 
ferent languages. Then translate the 
translation back into French. Thus 
we will see which language is most 
pres ise.” 


Of the six laneuages -Esperanto, 
Russian, German, English, Spanish 


and Italian—tested, Esperanto trans- 
lated best from and back into French. 
And the second French version was 





HELP MEANS 
“9 LIFE ITSELF 


Diamanto is Greek, age 9. In a workless area, 
her parents are too ill to work. “‘Home” is 
one small room. There is no running water, 
no electricity. Bed is the floor. One stremma 
of rocky soil yields an income of $10.00 a 
month ... not enough to live and too much 
to die. Thin and pale from undernourish- 
ment, Diamanto knows only hunger, cold 
and distress. She limps when she walks for 
her rubber boots are too small for her feet. 
She owns no shoes. Her mother and father 
look with despair on their child whom they 
cannot feed and clothe. Help to Diamanto 
means life itself, love and hope. 
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Faster Pacents’ Phaw. tn. 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
() 1958 FPP, Inc. 


PARTIAL LIST O| 
SPONSORS ANID 
FOSTER PARENTS 
Mary Pickford 
Mir ind M*rs 
Robert W. Sarnoff 


ohn Ha 


352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
in Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one 
year 

If possible, sex , age , nationality : 
| will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be 
monthly , quarterly ), semi-annually , yearly 

| enclose herewi:h my first payment 5S 

| cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by 
contributing $ ' 


a 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 





virtually identical with the original, French Riviera, traffic signs in 
a striking tribute to the power of | Esperanto guide the motorist. And 
Esperanto to convey any language’s many Dutch policemen wear arm- 
specific meanings and shades of bands proclaiming that they, too, 
thought. speak the tongue and are at a trav- 
Today, Shakespeare’s “As You _ eler’s service. 
Like it” has been translated into Members the world over corre- 
Kiel Placas Al Vi, and La Sankta spond in Esperanto; and gestures of 
Biblio (the Holy Bible) is the friendship and liking among them 
world’s No. 1 best-sellerin Esperanto — are the rule, not the exception. Small 
as in other languages. wonder that the Polish boy’s dream 
In Austria, you'll pick up railway of world amity through Esperanto 
timetables in Esperanto. Many Eu- _ is shared by more people today than 
rOopean postal ( lerks speak it. (On the CVC! betore. 





the world-famous Christmas classic... _. 7 


the littlest angel 


; 
‘ 
. 


ae 


Owe 
** 
| , - 
now available in an 6mm version for home movie use way". 


Bring the joy of this wonderful Christmas story right into ~ 

your own home. A Yuletide tradition, Coronet’s The Littlest 4 yy 

Angel has won the hearts of millions with its simple beauty é * 
and rich inspirational theme. Here | “4 


1S the most lovable x . 


tyke ever to lose his way among the clouds of Paradise. 
He couldn't stay out of trouble ... and his halo was 
always on crooked. He had nothing to offer the Christ 
Child exe ept a gilt of love ...a oilt which was chosen 
above all others to shine as an inspiration to mankind. 
This year, show your family 7he Littlest Angel 

the world’s best-loved Christmas story on film! 

This new 8mm movie version with titles is ap- 
proximately 20 minutes running time. Availabli 

in full color at $29.95 or black-and-white at 


98.98. Simply send order and remittance to: 


CORONET FILMS, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
[lines 





hut of This World 


(Answers to quiz on page 95) 


b; 6. c; 7. c; 8 c; 9. c; 10. c; Il. a; 12. a; 
13. b; 14. c; 15. a. 
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“Presenting on NBC— 
the finest fair— 
the finest fare— 
in all daytime TV!” 








> | 


COME ONE, COME ALL 





‘ae ae eo Ee 


_ MUU Tali 


i. big minutes of fun and entertainment, every 





weekday afternoon! Bandstand to grandstand, it’s the 
greatest show of its kind on the entire Midway. Music! 
Singing! Variety acts! Special attractions! Audience 


games! And BERT PARKS in charge of festivities! 


4°30) PM te 








THE PRICE Is RIGHT CONCENTRATION 


America’s favorite daytime Tv show. A real quiz-tease, with HUGH DOWNS 
BILL CULLEN and fabulous prizes. popping the questions. 


You might win! pee 11:00 AM 


TIC TAC DOUGH TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 
Three squares in a row win TIC TAC Participants pay fantastically funny 
poucH for Jack Barry’s contestants. penalties for missing BOB BARKER'S 


ma 12 NOON "PE 2:00 PM 


(TIMES GIVEN ARE NEW YORK TIME. CHECK YOUR NEWSPAPER LISTINGS. 
FOR EXACT TIME AND CHANNEL.) 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 
WATCH NBC FOR THE BEST IN 
DAYTIME TELEVISION 








PUBLIC 


IGN AT A RECENTLY completed 
San Diego, California, church: 
“Trespassers will be forgiven.” 


BOB BROWN 


ost: Will the gentleman who 
L picked up the fur coat on River- 
side Drive last night please return 
the blonde that was in it. No ques- 
tions asked. \REJAS VITKAUSKAS 


RS. VILAS N. ALLNUT, a Missour! 
Mi township tax collector, put this 
advertisement in the local paper: 

“IT am taking this method to ex- 
press my sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation for the excellent co-operation 
and many acts of kindness extended 
to me while colle¢ ting the township 
taxes. May God’s richest blessings be 
with all of you till we meet again 


sociated PP 


A’ A CATTLE CROSSING near Con- 
cord. Ohio. this sign counsels 


_— 


> 
next year. 4 


the highway traveler: 
AT CATTLE CROSSINGS 
PLEASE GO SLOW 
THAT OLD BULL 


IS SOME COW S BEAU! 


GEORGIA, rTestau- 


1’ AN ATLANTA, 
rant: “Charcoal-broiled 


W hale 
steak—tree to 
Jonah.” 


anybody named 


Atiantic Journal 


NOVEMBER, 1956 


NOTICE 


ACKED ON THE BULLETIN BOARD 
Tos an Arlington, Virginia, men’s 
club was this bachelor’s lament: 

And here’s to the wife 
Upon her a pox) 
Who'd mend all my ways 


HAROLD HELFER 


But never my sox. 


1 MIAMI BEACH, a women’s apparel 
shop displays this card in its win- 
dow: Be Sure Your End Justifies the 
Jeans. 


4a 


trade, included this special notice in 


——EDYTHE SWARTZWELDEI 


DETROI1 with an 


eye to attra ting the convention 


NIGHTCLUB, 


one ot its newspaper advertise- 
ments: “Welcome... National As- 
Credit Men.” And in 


fine print: ‘*Please bring cash.” 


sociation of 


BOB BROWN 


HIS NOTICE Was posted in the 

Central Police Station cafeteria 
in Christchurch, New Zealand: 
“Will the person who took a slice of 
peanut caramel cake from the com- 
return it? 
It’s part of the evidence in a food- 


missioner’s office please 


> 


poisoning case. New York Mirror 


DVERTISING SAND FOR children’s 
A sandboxes, a gravel company 
in Brattleboro, Vermont, put it this 
“Clean and fine sand—tracks 
into the house beautifully.” 


M 


Way. 





JUST DROPPED IN EARLY 


CORONET has turned prices 
INMOd HdCISd 1) 


So you can order gift subscriptions 


at LOW Christmas rates! 


| einer tier eerie eink haa ina damm ama ate aaa eel ama ee 
CORONET GIFT ORDER FORM 


your name 
(please print) 


address 


city __ zone state 





[] Enter my own subscription at the reduced Christmas rates. 
$ enclosed ~) Bill me in Jan. ’59 


Orde rs outside '] S.A. or (Canada must contain full remittance in TS. funds. 





PLEASE ENTER THESE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
‘ send to___ — 

Ist (please print) 

fon address___ an ie 


Ee 

















gift card to read from _- 





send to __ 








(please print) 
address __ 














city__ . = 7 state. 





gift card to read from __ i 


Send your orderto ( CPHRROQON ECT subscription Dept. 1116, Boulder, Colorado 
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TO LET YOU KNOW... 


fa 
van aes 
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Mt 
ORDER e For delightful “year ’round” Christmas gifts 
CORONET e For a head start on Christmas shopping 
NOW e For best possible Service 

YOU get an acknowledgment...your FRIENDS receive a lovely gift 
card...the FIRST ISSUE of CORONET arrives just before Christmas 
...the bill for your gifts comes AFTER January Ist. 

GIVE CORONET —-It’s the magazine you choose for yourself—so your 
friends are sure to love it! 

(PLEASE SEE ORDER FORM OPPOSITE PAGE 110 FOR DETAILS) 
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HST ETE Bee es 


GON GRAN DPATHER’S PARK 


A HEARTWARMING NEW CORONET FILM WITH AN OLD-FASHIONED 
THEME... WONDERFUL FOR SHOWING TO YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE 


Join the Bradford family on Grandtather’s farm for a celebration of an American 
Christmas in the 1890's. Beautifully filmed in color, this 16mm sound motion picture 
turns back the clock to the last century . .. and the simpler, slower-moving life 


ot a homey tarmhouse at Christmastime. 


Ihe strong bonds of family love among the Bradtords reveal the true meaning of 
Christmas. In a spirit of warm fellowship, a happy family is reunited, and they 
hnd faith renewed in Grandpa's beautiful reading of the account of the first 
Christmas. The hustle and bustle of Grandma's kitchen preparations and the 
excitement when ten-year-old Josh gets the present of his dreams—a live colt 
add a full measure to the film’s joyous atmosphere. 


CHRISTMAS ON GRANDFATHER’S FARM Is a picture of a home filled with love, goodwill, 
and joy—a spirit which bridges the gap between another century and our own 
between our homes and those of people everywhere. 


CHRISTMAS ON GRANDFATHER’S FARM is 22 minutes in length and may be purchased 
for $200 in full color or $110 in black-and-white. It is available for rent at moderate 
rates from principal Coronet Film Libraries. 


USE THIS COUPON for! information on how to rent O! purchase CHRISTMAS ON GRAND 
FATHER'S FARM. 


CORONET FILMS, Dept. C-118, Coronet Building, Chicago lilinois 


l am interested in receiving full information on renting your new Christmas fl 
CHRISTMAS ON GRANDFATHER S FARM 


Please send additional information as to how may purchase this film 


ZONK 
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Coronet 
Family 
Shoppe 





IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S GIFT 


eg Any man 
receiving 
colortul, 
catures of portly 
men participating 
favorite sports 
imports 6” high 
Hunter, or Fisherman 
each Postpaid 
color Christmas 
brim-full of 
and gadgets 
8-917 Finch 
Pau! _ 


8, will 
one ol 


humorous 


in 


gilts tos 
Adriane, Inc 
Building. 
Minn. 


appreciate 
these 
car©ri- 
gentie- 
thei: 
Ceramik 
Golte! 


St. 





CHRISTMAS 


your 


CARD 


Christmas 
ick card 
make 


roe. 


‘TREE’—$1.25 


HIity 
(jsreen 

and 

i' (Gsuar- 

back! Only 
paid. Order 
from Sunset 
Sunset Build- 
Hills, Cali- 





GLAMOROUS CHINESE KIMONO 


Hand made of magnificent 
Chinese silk brocade. Glam- 
orous & comifortabie, worn 
as a dressing-gown or 
lounging & bath robe 
Gold Dragon Design on 
Black grounds, Black on 
Red grounds, Red on Gold, 
Black on Gold, Silver on 
Black, & Blue on Gold. 
Specify men’s or ladies’ in 
S,. M or L. Only $17.95 ppd 
House of Chinese Products. 
Dept. Cll, 1604 Bdwy, NY 





216 SQ. FT. OF PLASTIC, ONLY $1.00 
Two 9x12 ft. Plastic 
for $1.00! Make Aprons, 
Tablecloths, cover appli- 
ances. bic carriages, 
furniture, autos rugs, 
walls, floors, or use when 
painting! Waterproof, 
greaseproof!. Others charge 
$1.00 each, our price $1.00 
plus 25¢€ pste. & hdlge. for 
Two Unqualified money 
back guarantee. LAM Co.. 
Dept. PL-32, Box 881, St 
Louis, Mo 


Cloths 


vcles 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop, at 
leisure and in comfort, among the many products, 
services, educational and sales opportunities, offered in 
this special section. 
the goal of both Coronet and the advertisers 
r represented here each month. 


Your complete satisfaction is 





MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME 


Invisible 
up to 

Be the 
in your 
cuts, 


Reweaving pays 
$10.00 in an hour! 
invisible reweave! 
community. 
burns moth 
tears in suits coat 
fabrics—-disappeal 

home spare 

demand from 
S, cleaners, stores, 
Vrite for full details 
Free! Fabricon, Dept 
6238 Broadway, 
40, Illinois 


ivy 
it) 


sent 
3911, 
Chicago 





$5.95 BELT ENSEMBLE, ONLY $2 


; tc 


-grain  *, see 





Jarra 
otne! 
liance 
this 
a 


Gems surpass 
fiery obril- 
tinguish 

man-mi 

diamond. 

cratts- 

book- 


story of 


men 
Onow 

& Met 

Jarra 


Val 
(7;ems 
$25 a carat tax 
Dept. CR3 Jarra Gem 
Corp., 489 Sth Ave., NYC 





of 


$8 
LD 





mi 


DRAWKCAB LLAW KCOLC—$8.98 


Backward Wall Clock tells 
the time in 
turn 
read backwards 


reverse 
backwards, nu 


~~, 
crazy office 


clock tor wack‘ 


90 
eiectrhk 
lar inteed Ti 


iy ’ (>) 
ight time 


ACCUTS&@ 

the wrong Wa Only 
98 ppd. Guaranteed. Mrs 
rothy Damar, 56-K Da- 
ir Bidg.. Elizabeth, N.J. 





ng ad ? fhe ¢ 


rOqT¢é 


(Continued on next page) 


Fan S/ 
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SET OF PRESIDENT COINS—$1 


Beautifully sculptured like- 
nesses of each President of 
the United States—from 
Vashington to Eisenhower 

on each of 33 different 
coins. Gleamingly gold plat- 
ed. a collection souvenir. 
Makes history a snap to 
learn! Inclear plastic box. 
Guaranteed or money back! 
President Coins Set, only 
$1 postage paid, Carol 
Beatty, 2663 Beatty Bidg.. 
Culver City, Cal 





JIGSAW PUZZLE MADE FROM PHOTO 


8”x10" Jigsaw Puzzie made 
from favorite photo, only 
$1.00. Imagine child's thrill 
in assembling a jigsaw ; 
puzzle & seeing his picture , : ; — — , ' } 
or Mom's and Dad's. or IT WAS HALLOWEEN NIGHT. and t 
any photo come to life be- 
fore his eyes. Send neg.. 
print or snapshot & it is ' ' , : J ee "|. om 99 

tee BL ay AN. sters demanding “Trick or Treat.” | 
igsaw uzzlie. Hand-col- : : ; - : - ) 
gy Fee had a big box of candy ready. By 
25¢ for pste. & hdile. tor ° _— - ' -_—~ - 
cach puanie, Jie Gow Dent 9:30, however, a steady stream of 


-16 . 328 : 
H-16, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y doorbell-ringers had depleted my 


“LIVE” BUTTERFLY COASTERS—$5.95 supply until there was just one pier e 


Symphony of natural] beau- ol candy left. 

| a ( *ntai raits “Ati- = , . . P ¢ ‘ : 

en Gictier de & Gnaniiine ne Then mv doorbell rang again. An- 

al hand made of select : - 

wn 2. os aa | ?) swering. I looked down into the 
‘ contains richly, ; 

‘‘live’’ butterfly lam - charcoal-smeared face of a boy about 
between glass . . ) wa : 
usage, in water nine years old. Placing my remain- 

won't harm them , . . . . . 
Compl’ set—$5.95. If COD ; ine bit of candy in his hand. | said. 
fees extra. Scott Mitchel! 9 , 
House, Dept. SS-11, 4158 
Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y 


prepare for the usual horde of voung- 











ONLY $2.98 A YARD AND 10 FEET WIDE! TREASURES IN SOLID STERLING 


~*~ California decorators ‘‘up- : Beautiful rings, cuff links 
ae oo end’ it to drape the ee tie clasps handicraited 
widest window eee to U blocks of Sterling 

ceiling without seams ' is . ps with anitial: o% 

Heavy ‘‘primitive’’ textures | name to 5 letters. Greek 

in 3 weaves unfinished | seULErS, Rin & te 

or preshrunk, to wash & wasps $8 ea. ¢ > Seam 

fluff dry. never ironed Money back gua! 

Natural. white or custom . oe ring size (specils 

dyed. $2.98 to $4.98 yd a wt = Semen) & caece 
Avail.French-pleated. Send i |; or M.O No C.O.D.'s Free 
25¢ for catalog. Homespun ; : - . f Catalog Sterling Artists of 
House. 291 So. Robertson. America, Dept. 35. 1511 S 
Beverly Hills 14. Calif . Madison, Tulsa 20, Okla 


t . 
ail 








STERLING BIB CLIP ARTMOORE FOLDING DRY RACK 


Just the thing for the Handiest space-saver for 
highchair set! The ster- Bathroom, Kitchen, Bed- 
silver spring clips room—for drying lingerie. 
(or work-free holding extra towels, 
napkins) firmly in clothing. Extends to 24”, 
place under baby’s chin with 15 feet of bar space, 
Clip is engraved with plated,non-rusting,smooth 
child's first name and Folds to 3” depth. 6”x18” 
birthdate to make a charm- wall space. White or neu- 
ing personal gift. $4.95 tral ivory witb plated ex- 
ppd. Catalog on request. tensions and bars Only 
Holiday House, 911 Belle- $3.95 postpaid in U.S. Art- 
vue Theatre Bidg., Upper moore Co., Dept. C, Mil- 
Montclair, N. J. waukee 12, Wisc. 
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EXCLUSIVE DIA-PLEAT SHIRT 


Imported broadcloth with 
never-iron-out’’ diagonal 
pleats. Originally custom 
made: avail. now as open 


stock Fashion-right for 
dress-up & business. White, 
French cuffs. 14-19 neck, 
29-37 sleeves $8.95 ea 
y, i, / Chk. or M.O. No COD 
Write for free catalog 
‘“‘Lew Magram’s Conver- 
sation Creations in Men's 
Fashion Lew Magram, 
830-7th Ave., Dept.C-ll, NY 


°s 
_ il FOR BIG MEN 


We specialize in Large 
Sizes Only! Sizes 10 to 
16; Widths AAA to EEE 
‘ ’ ; ° Dress, sport, casual, golf 
I hope you’re the last one tonight, shoes, insulated boots, 


. . . ‘3 . Slippers rubbers 
Sonny. because this is all I have. also @7ees hd Gnesi 
in your exact 

| shut the door and started Lo put extra-long sleeve length 

; Mail only satisfaction 

out the lights. when the bell rang Guaranteed! Write for 
: - Free Stvle Book ‘Today' 

once more. It was my little fmend King-Size, 819 Brockton, 


, ee , ‘ cre Massachusetts 
again. “Lady,” he said politely, “il 








you re all out of candy, I have plenty 


here in my bag—and you can have | gps proven successful 


— ’ ' . ' : , 7? short cut method teaches 
some in case some more kids come. a on oe 
MRS. ANNE DUNSTON both hands in 15 minutes 
No scales exercises 
practice Secret 
patented Automatl 
, . ? . - Sele tc S ? 
rHE FARMER'S WIFE had finished elector. Sample 


: chord selection 
her canning, and nearly four hun- | [ctor and: 

price ot . 

De ~- 1 Ross, 

S-2153, New York 








GUARANTEED FOR TEN FULL YEARS GIANT CUP FOR COFFEE LOVERS—$!1 


Unique, featherlight action “Coffee Hound’’—the first 

Rogers ighter su- that’s big enough to 
perior to ine! lational a real eye-opener for 
brands sellin at many coffee-bent two-cup 
times the price. Quality ve Beautifully finished 
ce nstruction and perform- CoFrreEée ceramic mug, with hand- 
ance guaranteed in writ- , painted picture of ‘‘half- 
ing for 10 full years. Many awake hound. Huge 
handsome designs in pe- diameter—-giant capacits 
tite purse size and stand- % A Great Gift! Only $1.00 
ard pocket size, only $1.98 *pd Guaranteed Mrs 
Write for style booklet wwe Dorothy Damar, 56-K Da- 
Rogers, In 419 Fourth mar Building, Elizabeth, 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥ New Jersey. 








FISHERMAN’S FANCY 


Batteries—-No Tubes You won't have to fish 
Electricity. Can be car- for compliments from him 
ried in pocket or purse with this gilt Set of 46 
Designed to last a life- 4 hand-tied fishing flies with 
time—Nothing to wear out > cork retainers 
or replace. Use at home, ' a gether with an 
WOrkK or sporting events e cigarette lighter 
Personal ear speaker let 60 flies with m 
you listen in private. A lighter—-just fine for 
world of entertainment is You) lor or ideal for framing for 
yours. Order yours Now! den. $5.00 pp. Write now to 
Send $3.95 to Galentine Panther Fly, Dept. L-46, 
Novelty Co., 519 E. Jefter- »™ 108 East 16 Street, New 
son St.. So. Bend, Ind » York 3, New York 
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PERSONAL PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS CZivor, ning continued 
(f~ 


.».-. make lasting impres- 
sion. Measure 4'»x5'»>, are 
decklie-edged Aa embossed. 
Your choice o!f sentiments 
25—$1.85, 100—$6, ppd.. 
env. incl. Your name im- / . . 
printed, 75¢ extra, any dred jars of preserves spread a giant 

quantity. For Free sample / , - O 
= hw a aaee rainbow ol color and promise along 
ha 4 i a0 sa bad it ic. . 
yet, etc. (or photo & 50¢) see = ‘ ‘llar’s _ ' 
Nes ret ned Limit 1 same : > olonial . ' Han . old hammo kK 
le to cust. Act now. Photo : : » ‘ a ‘ > 
pie be gust. Sor gee. trae shelves” ceiling be ams. Just as th 
woman Came upstairs alter stowing 
14K GOLD NEEDLE AND THREADER the final tumblers, a deafening suc- 

Most glamorous ittle cession of crashes sounded below. 

could give Ele- . . 

Gold Sewing A pani ky trip to the cellar door- 

Gold Needle Ae - 
way confirmed her heartbreaking 
suspicions: the overhead shelving 
Threader with : oS 
script letters had collapsed, and a vear’s labor 
Tax included , : : , , 
gift wrapped. Postage pre- now lay in a sickening sea of broken 
paid. Money back gua! ' : ' ' 
Dept. C-11, Merrin Jewels vwlass anc c cle 
Dept, C-11. Merrin Jewels gla id int rminglec foodstuffs. 
lhe farm wife sank to the top 
HOUSEWIFE SOLVES MYSTERY Stall and wept. A neighbor found 
her there and quickly took in the 

—s ) sad situation. 








Free Catalog ends search 
Mrs. B. Billow, 538 Roscoe, 
Chicago, savs ] 

full-time protection 


furniture from dust ‘ ‘ > A All day long. the telephone wires 


Now I have shaped-to-fit , . . 
Window Clear plastic cov- v4 hummed. By nightfall. every nook 
ers that keep my furniture - " 92 gr , : 
sheam qithant hiding te a —— . | and cranny of Emma’s kitchen was 
beauty."’ Get Free cat- ‘? r ° ' : . ; 
alog of over 150 low-cost ye laden with the fruits of compassion 
styvies A sizes Schiller, ’ 

60 E. 25 St Dept. C-118, 
Chicago 16, Ill 








DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! THE HOSTESS WITH THE MOSTEST 


Draw any person, stil! life Your guests will compli- 
a map, photo, landscape ment you when they see 
- | without talent! Anything delicately designed 6 piece 
is automatically seen on ‘ Hors D'oeuvres Fork 
paper thru Magic Art Re- with carrying case 
producer Reduces En- never tarnish or 
larges Follow lines ol Available in Gold o1 
‘‘picture-image’’ with pen- ver finish. Gilt packed in 
cil for artistic drawing clear view box. Direct from 
$1.98 postpaid with order, manutacturer $2.50 each 
D> or C.0O.D. plus postage . @ tor $4.75 ppd.) 
Money back gual after ’ back guarantee. 
trial. Norton, Dept. 243, ‘rsoné Monogram Co., 
296 Broadway, N. ¥. 7 e East 23 St., N. Y. C. 








50 PC. ROUND-THE-WORLD COIN KIT. .$1 ROBERTS’ RULES ON A SLIDE RULE 


Start the profitable hobby Plastic slide rule is just 
of coin collecting! Kit in- the thing for slubs 
cludes 10 genuine coins & Unions, Schools & Con- 
bills from 10 diflerent , ; ventions Calculate 350 
countries. booklet on col- . Points of Order in sec- 
lecting reproductions of ‘ onds. Basic Rules & how 
the world’s rarest coins, a - to express 7 Important 
plus coin packets 50 pcs Motions. This pertect gift 
in all' And information on A is convenient, efficient 
collecting U.S. coin series a economical 

worth hundreds of dollars. Bookstores or 

Send $1 to Hobbies Unlim- to Truth Order Ci 

ited, Box 488, Dept. CR, P.O. Box 183, La Porte, 
Hempstead, N. Y¥ Indiana 
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and friendship from preserve cup- 
boards all over the county. Her loss 
had not only been replaced; there 
were twenty extra jars. 

But, best of all, Emma had the 
promise of the neighbor’s help in 
cleaning up the cellar mess. And 


they were going to help her to build 
new shelves—not hammock shelves 
this but wall shelves—which 
would be “braced to hold up until 


> | 


time 


Judgment Day ? —EDITH C. BOWIE 





Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
’ we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should 


_ , 
ings, 


be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





FREE—MAKE MONEY & 
Entire Lord's Prayer 


Plated Pin. Wear it 
pride and devotion 
ship you a dozen 
Fast at $1 each 
3 or more 


mit only $6 to us 


LaVive Co 
Dept 
non 


P-161, Mount 
New York 


SERVE THE LORD 


art- 
fully engraved on 14K Gold- 
with 
We 
They sell 
many buy 
When sold. re- 
Keep 
profit for yourself or church 
And, you get extra Pin free' 
Send name, address and $1 
deposit now. We trust You 
4N. 3rd Ave 
Ver- 





SOLVES CAT OWNERS PROBLEM 


Sanitary Kitty Litter. per- 
fect cat box filler, absorbs 
moisture odor Keeps 
kitty safe, clean indoors 
If you are nable buy 
at local pet shop. write for 
Dig trial bag of litter and 
durable catnip mouse. Both 
sent to you postpaid for 
oniy $1.00. Folder on cat 
products—-mailed free upon 
request Address Lowe's 
Dept. C, Cassopolis, Mich- 
igan 








NEW! HYGIENIC 


Den-Shur-Cup meets all 
denture care needs. Grand 
gift idea! Safe smart 
container is unbreakable 
opaque plastic. Spill-proof 
sealed lid, slip-proof finger 
grips. Endorsed by dentists 

over 160.000 in use for 
dentures, plates bridge- 
work. Specify white, pink, 
blue, green. $1 ppd. Cash, 
ck., orm.o.from Den-Shur- 
Cup Co 3092H Steinway 
St., Long Island City, N.Y 


DENTURE BATH 





FORCES YOU TO SAVE $100.00 


a year automatically! Get 
Perpetual Date & Amount 
Banks. 25¢ a day keeps 
Date up to date. Also totals 
amount saved. Makes you 
save daily o! calenda! 
change date Use 

Pays for 

Reg. $3.50 

only $1.99 ea 3 tor 

5; 6 for $11. Add post- 
per bank. Lee- 

Albany Ave., 





STOP SHOVELING SNOW 


Saves time Saves your 
heart, your back! Patented 
Sno-Dozer pushes like a 
vacuum cleaner. No lifting 
no stooping. Clears snow 
in minutes instead of hours 
Slides on sleigh runners 
over any surtace 

blade, 54” handle 

less than 5 Ibs 

Rovyal-T 

CX-118, 

Kansas City 





RARE MEXICAN 


SHRIMP PLANT 


and out- 
year! Ex- 
sheaths 

vellow 


red- 


Blooms indoors 
doors almost all 
otic flower-like 
change color, trom 
to pink to rose to 
bronze and gold. Grace- 
ful spikes are tipped with 
white and purple flowers 
Needs little care. Grows 
up to a cascade 18” tall 
$1 each; 3-$2, 6-$3.75: 

$6. Prepaid. Stern's 
partment 140, Geneva, 
New York 





INSURANCE FOR 


how vou 

a $1,000 
life lic’ t 
help t 
pense 
your family. You « 
the entire trans 
by mail. No one ‘ 
ym you. sSimpis 
postcard givil 
birth to Old 
Insurance Company, Dept. 
L1125M, 1 West 9th Street, 
Kansas City. Missouri 


," eal 
American 


PEOPLE 60 TO 80 
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12 JUNGLE BUTTERFLIES—$1 


Exotic! Read 
Tropical 
make tunni 
and dresser to; 
1 or tramedad 
ip Lo 
imported beau- 





, 


new Dalipoint 
goid ink 
Signature wiil have 
metalli 
for greeting cards 

notes 
Christmas ¢ 
teea or mone’ 
Pen with quick c! 
and Green cartridges 
postage paid. 3 extra Gold 
refilis $) i set Carol 
Beatty, 2664 Beatty ldg., 
Culver City, Calil 


" | oy 
LOOK wond 





FRONTIER CABIN 


igh ior 2 children 
le 14 Made ot! 
sistant, waterproo! 
plasth lerrin 

200 000 i 

er: Approx I 
Kingsize replica with s 
ing rool imprinted 
dows shingle walis 
assembled. Send 

20¢€ handli . ) 
COD ': Frontie 
2naq Ave Dept 
a wee 





CLEAN COMFORT FOR YOUR PET 

Sling Bed. wash. vat-dved 
heavy canvas. Bl'k. Green 
Red White ol Black 
wrought iron trame. Packs 
fiat 18°x18"—$6.95*. 27’ 


both ppd.. 36”- 
48° x32’ 


x32 


Free catalog. Hitching Post 
Dept. CN, 263 Gien C 
Ave a. | Cliff I ] N 


ove 


y 


MIRTH MAZE 


WHEN A FAMED CONDUCTOR studied 
a musical score. nothing could dis- 
tract him. 

(One atternoon. when he Was Dor- 
ing over his music, one of his violin- 
ists burst into his office and cried: 

“Maestro, I refuse to play any 
longer with the man seated next to 
me. He’s insulting!” 

“What did he do?” 
maestro absently. 

“He told me to go to the devil!” 

“Well, go if you must.” said the 


asked the 


conductor. without looking up, “but 
don’t be late for rehearsal.” —«. ©. evear 
A MINISTER WAS accustomed to 
placing his sermons on the pulpit 
hetore the 


about half an hou 


church service. One yvoung membe1 
noted this habit and one dav. betore 
the congregation arrived. removed 


the last page from the manus« ript. 








GEM OF A GIFT IDEA 


riking elegance. Pendant 
Witti lines guaiil ( j 
red pearl enhanced t 
arkling diamond 
(;0iaG cnail 
box. Tru 
ashion note. $2 
check or money 
noCOD 5S 
Yell } 


RAISE MONEY EASILY 


and with dignity. Corres- 
pondence Note & Envel- 

Each Sheet With A 

ol Yo il Ch ircn 
Hospital, School or Club. A 
year-around seller! Quick- 
ly, easily sold for $1 per 
box of 24 neets & 24 
envelopes. Generous prol- 
its for your Church, club 
or school. For samples & 
information write Spaid- 
ing Publishers, Dept. TC 
754 E. 76 St., Chicago 19, Ill 











SCANTY WASH 


New portable washer hand- 
perated indDreaKkabdie 
plasti Action o! perior 
ated disk creates suction 
removes soll quickly to 
change water tilt Scanty 
holding contents in place 
with disk. Holds 11 ats 
slips easily under kitchen 
or tub faucets. Ideal for 
weaters, socks, drip-d 
bleaching, tinting. Pi 
blue, $4.95 pp. Daly 

$365 Ozark, Houston 21,’ 





CORONET 








The minister read the sermon, as 
usual. The last line on what was 
now the final page had these words, 
“So, Adam said to Eve . . .” 
Lifting the page, the clergyman, 
seeing no following sheet, riffied 
through the other pages a moment, 
gained a little time by repeating, B elinen 
“So, Adam said to Eve .. .” and &. Citeage 2, iinet 
then, i in a low voice, but one which PATTI-PIGTAIL SLIPPER SOCKS—$1.98 
the amplifying system carried to ev- : PM TLR TE 
ery part of the church, added, way warm the heart of every 


“ .. there seems to be a leaf miss- 


. > and foot—genuine leather 

ing. ——Sancy eoascw sole for long wear. Patti 

= oore = and hair. 
a charm 


WATCH BAND OF MODERN SIMPLICITY 





LEGEND HAS IT that years ago, when 
a ruined gambler killed himself at 
Monte Carlo, the Casino employ- 
ees, to avoid scandal, filled his pock- Win IM A THROW-—$1 
ets with bank notes. Thus the real Throw-A-Word dice game 

cause of the suicide would not ap- io 2 sure party 


stopper! 

: —_ > ayer Ry 12 —— 
e Tom Tr orm wor 

I dios the papers. . from letters that turn up. 

One season an American lost More fun than a spelling 


about $100 in 5 franc pieces at the | 
Casino. Late that night, in a dark | o 
House 


Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 56-K 
DamarBldg. "elizabeth. N.J. 





, 28 Sunset 
Beverly Hills, h A 


oe 








$4.98—NOW $3.98 


The inal LP hi-fi sound 

track of MGM's hit movie 

“Gigi,”’ with Leslie Caron. 
urice 











Complete 5 pce. train 34,’ 

, real smoke device & 
whistle . . ready to oper- 
ate. Loaded with play-cars 


Only ,—~ 3 38. Money- beck 
ee: & nin” Pa 
©. Box “wire 
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$100 A WEEK FREE SAMPLE POLICY! 








scope, telescope, . 
compess, solar clock, mir- 


ror. oscope 
transmitter & fire lighter 
~All in 1! See 10 mi. away! 


corner of the grounds, he fired a 
pistol and fell to the grass. Instantly 
three men rushed out, filled his pock- 
ets with money and left to summon 
the police. 

But long before they arrived, the 
American had disappeared. 


—JOSErH MURPHY 


A BUSINESSMAN who ran a news- 
paper ad for an office boy found a 
long line of applicants waiting at his 
door. 

“Well, my lad,” he said to one 
prospect, “‘you’ve seen the long line 
































of boys outside waiting for this job. ~a 
Is there any particular reason why ee ee — oe 
you should get it?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, “I’m 
the only boy who brought his lunch.” 
He got the job. -VRANCES BENSON 


BEFORE GIVING a command per- 
formance in Glasgow, Scotland, for 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip, 
comedian Alan King was told that 
he was to be the only American Up to 6 Pt, Talal 7 of 
presented to the royal couple that , . 

evening. As is customary, he was 
carefully briefed on how to conduct 
himself before the Queen. For ten 





oney 
Giant Dinosaurs, Dept. HS4, 
114 BE. 32 St., N.Y. 16. N.Y. 








FACIAL MUSCLES—TIRED? SAGGING? ELECTRIC FOOT WARMER 


New beauty sensation of No more cold feet.. Keeps 

Paris. Gives your face the your feet and ankles com- 4 
fortably warm. Portable, 

le lightweight (5 Ibs.) = 

er. Unique do-it-yourself rubber mat. Operates 

method fades wrinkles. te any 110-volt AC or DC out- 
let, consumes less 


double chin, jowls. Deep 


Mi Co.., 5508 N. Hali- 
fax, Arcadia, Calif. 








WALK SAFELY ON SLIPPERY ICE—$1 


grippers over shoes, ts, 
galoshes, etc. Sharp teeth 
give a firm footing on the 
es i eee’ 


handbag 
fo any glove compartment. Adjust 
Kit does average car. $2. as ize boot. Specify: 
cash or MO. Women's. Onl 
oCOD. Money —= guar. 
Krome Plate Box 
127-T, Morton ate. Tih. 








UGLY BLACKHEADS OUT IN SECONDS 


A Boon to troubled adoles- 
cent complexions and many 
as well is 


12K G/Pill Bracelet $2.75 
Ea. 12K G/Fill Dise $1.75 
Plus 10% FET. No COD ’s. 
' . Edward H. Ziff, Importer, 
‘ 1011 E Kane Con- » i Mdse Mart Plaza 


| Box 3072, tP 
41, Fila. an. A Dpt.CO-118, Chicago 54, IIL 
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Rush 

handling, Garce 
Stamp Co., Dept. 110 RW, 
Calais, Maine. 





DON’T ENVY TALL MEN... BE ONE 


It’s true! You put on these 
amazing “Elevators ’ shoes 
and instantly you “grow 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it's 
e because wy 
look like any other smar 
shoes. add not r > 
to your beight but to your 
and confidence. 


pose ane Por 
ree booklet show over 
30 «6styles, write tone- 

a on 2-118, Brock- 





A VICTORIAN HEART TRAY 


A bit of old-fashioned sen- Yr 
timent sure to 


grace 
Engraved as wed- 
or birth- 


ding, yt 
4 fe 5°x5'; mxStg> rt styles: 
or wall \ (apecity). 


oe 
$2.95. Lessin & Bilver cn | 





thing so unusual. 
Button B 


ouse, 12 Sun 
. Beverly Hills, Cal. 





NEW “SPACE AGE” MISSILE — 


Pine 17 Jewel 

Incobloc precision Swiss 
movement. Triangular non- 
tarnishable 








minutes, he was given a long series of 
do’s and don’ts. Finally, one of his 
advisers inquired: “Do you think 
now, you can remember all that?” 
King answered glumly: “I can re- 
member all you told me—but I think 


I’ve forgotten my act.” 
—Lours soson (New York Journal American) 


A VERY FAT WOMAN took up horse- 
back riding for reducing purposes. 

The first time she dismounted, the 
Cockney stableman asked, “Would 
you mind walkin’ out quickly and 
not passin’ the ’orse?” 


“Why?” demanded the fat lady. 





NEW, SMART row. SPOON-93.96 
This deftly crafted fowl 


pos 

Sen 

cata . Hul ‘s, Dept. 
C-2, kford, ]. 





BLOW UP YOUR FRIENDS! 


Get a real bang out of this 
exact replica of U. 5S. 
Army Grenade. Startie Ex- 
GI's. Pep -* the party. 
Goes off wit real - 
— bang qubsmaticall y 

seconds after you pull 
pin. Uses standard caps. 
an't break. Use it over 
and over. Only $1.96 plus 
25¢ shipping charge. Stan- 
dard American aA — 


Grenade C-ll, One 
Park A Y. c. 


NOSTRADAMUS SAW THE FUTURE 


eh 





give you every Nostradamus 
prop y. You'll see how 
past events havecome true 


ecies of Nostradamus" will 

ou! Vol. $6 ppd. 
Nostr us, Inc., Dept. 
C-118, 380 Canal St.. N.Y.C. 
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“Because,” explained the stable- 
man, “If ’e sees wot ’e’s been carry- 
in’ for $5 an hour, ’e’ll ’ave a fit.” 

—SENNETT cexy (Try and Stop Me) 


SHORTLY AFTER the cooking-utensil 
salesman arrived at our house to give 
us a demonstration at dinner one 
night, it became obvious that he was 
quite new at the game. Just before 
the food was ready to be served, our 
dozen guests were asked to come into 
the kitchen and observe the actual 
cooking process. A lot of questions 
were answered and then someone 








black, 

Fubber "scraping a 
$5.45. C.O.D.’s accepted. 
small post- 
age fee. Mitchell Rubber 
Products, 2120-C San Fer- 
Los Angeles 





Box. 
a Plan! 
Press, Inc., 
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QUALITY SATIN RIBBON—I¢ PER YD. 
100 yy fine satin 





A TOAST TO 1959 


Start —_ new year right 
A your kitchen 


yeas Ay, + + 


toaster cover. Gay yon 
design in pink, aqua, red 
or sandalwood on delicate 


come House, Dept. C-11, 
1133 Broadway, 10, NY. 





ORIENTAL MYSTERY PUZZLES! 


Set om 
House, 2812 Sunset Build- 
ing. Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 








THE ONE GIFT THEY DON’T HAVE! 
New Mopper -_y ~y ~ 
robe. Towels you 


dry in 
stantly, coxily, 8 after tub, 
shower, 








(Continued on next page) 








asked if the glass tops to the cooking 
euemnen utensils were breakable. ‘The demon- 
eperated, Bi-guality repro: ; strator looked puzzled. Then he 
eT yr - ° 
Gucticn. Weighs 2 Ie bs. Prom smiled confidently, picked up a top, 
and flung it to the floor. Glass flew 
: everywhere. His look of surprise 
== a "private listen — faded into this beautiful comeback : 
35 pp. Piinar, De Dept. “Now, Madam, wasn’t that a silly 
he; 101 W. aust 8. question to ask? Of course they’re 
breakable.” 


He made quite a few sales. 
HENRY E. GREENE 





A WEALTHY TEXAN moved to Park 
Avenue and leased a penthouse. At 
a housewarming party he fell in 


American . . . , 
Studios, Dept. H-24. 114 ©. love with one of his beautiful guests. 
$2 St., New York 16, N.Y. 








MAN’S DRESSER-ORGANIZER WITH THIS RING 


Holds watch, cuff links. Sentimental treasure for 
tie pins, c . Tings. aietime of pleasure. Ex- 
oom « a tach in —_ 
separate compartment. He 
knows where ever is! 
Spins around to make 

feel extra efficient. 

somely gold tooled jeather- 
ette, moire-lined. Practi- 
cal gift! Money back , 
Dresser Valet, only 58. 
postage pd. Sunset House. 
2812 Sunset Bldg., Beverly 
Hills, Cailfornia. 








A little pin-up’s first im- 
rtant jewelry! 24K Gold- 
ated Pin, expertly en- 

graved with first name & 

birthdate, is 2” long. Saf- 
ety lock insures Baby 
against nasty pin-pricks 

An elegant, thoughtful gift 

every new mother will al- 

ways cherish. $1.00 - 

— | for $1.95, ppd. el- 

House, Dept. C-11, 

; 1133 Broadway. New York 








$2 = J 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Arther # Rebinsor 

eney hese Labels, 1187 J 1035 Therma! Avenue 
Cul Rochester Bee Yor 


Bidg.. 
Calif ornia. 
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The Texan immediately asked the 
girl to marry him. 

“If you do,” he purred, “Ah 
promise to keep a roof under your 


feet forever.” RUSSELL NEWBOLD 


BEING ONE OF THOSE MEN with just 
a ring of hair left around his bald 
pate, I’ve always wondered why I 
have to pay the same price for a 
haircut as fellows with full heads of 
hair. One day I put the question to 
my barber. “Well,” he drawled, “to 
cut your hair, I have to find it first. 
That means I need more than my 
barber’s certificate. I need a hunting 


license.” —C. W. SITs 





=. Write for free lit., 

where-to-buy. Dept. Cc. 
Porm lInc., 17 

W. @ St., N. Y. 23, N. 





BIG REMINDER CALENDAR!—79¢ 


Extra Calendar won't 
let you forget! 
weeks at a glance! 
has a large mere to 
en 








ORIENTAL KUTANI, THE PICTURES 


A y 
bome. 4 lustrous white tiles 
mounted in ebony black 
frame. Colorful scenes are 
hand-painted. Scenes are 
of Birds, Flowers, or Land- 
. Sizes: 8°x26". Ea. 

b of two, $4.99. 

is w/COD. 


: 2263 
E. Vernon, Los Angeles, Cal 





New way to make one you 
love festive! 2 pair of 
sheer non-run tricot ace- 
tale ladies’ ties . 
**Merry tmas”’ em- 
broidered in red on white 


Set ache Bonen 
‘ G x 

Pree w. order. 
6 issues ) of our fa- 


G . 22 
, Atlantic City, N.J. 





. and over SO years, a 
life insurance 
help pay last 


age to Security Life 
Insurance Co. of America. 
137-K East Grant St.. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





POCKET-SIZED ELECTRIC HEATER—$1.00 


Ee TF Boils water mmetantiy Sim- 
~ ply plus plug into outlet, 
in quid, and in 


ular or 

6'2°x259" 

heater comes complete with 
. 110 


Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 56-K 
DamarBldg. 'Elizabeth.NJ. 





Pamous Swedish method of 
‘gentile’ exercise that doc- 
tors recommend can give 
new feminine beauty & al- 
lure. 10 min. a day of aci- 
entific devel. allows you to 


trol’’ fully 

Instr. incl. = 38 & 25¢ shi 
che. Honor House ' 
BD-21, Lynbrook, N. Y. 








Hear betterlive better 
with Gem's Binaural Eye- 
glasses or Behind-the-Ear 
No button in ear, 
dangling cord, easily con- 
cealed. Choice of colors, 
2 Yr. Guarantee. End em- 
barrassment, enjoy 


, M 
N for free brochure. 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI was touring 
South America with an NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra and, arriving in one 
little village, the musicians looked 
forward to a short rest after their 
long journey. They were dismayed, 
however, when the maestro ordered 
them to assemble the next morning. 
In a deserted little theater, thou- 
sands of miles from the United 
States, he led them through “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” When they 
had finished, ‘Toscanini said, ““loday 
is the Fourth of July. That will be 


all.” —KERMIT RA YBORN 





Personalized Sweat Shirts 
.. with names in big red 
letters. Quality white Shirt. 
nylon reinforced at ts 

wear. Shrink t, 


permanently 

circular knit cuffs 
Long wearing for boys and 
_. Specify first names. 
izes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. $1.79 
each, postage , - 


Sunset House, 2812 Sunset 
Bidg., Beverly Hills, Cal. 





“45” CALIBRE 
Automatic-Full size modei 
—I15 parts. & 

clip snaps 











Pive star badge helps a 

littie sheriff live up to the 

ideals of his favorite hero. 

—— — 9 -y~ — silver color 
is personalized with 

any first name. 

a posse-ful 

youngster on 

face a stiff sentence! 79¢ 

each, 2 for $1.50. Post- 


way 
York 





Custom Made Recessed 
Pire-screen by Logan. Brass 

chain and facing bar, 

k mesh. Height and 
width adjustments to fit any 
fireplace. Easy to install, 
no drilling. Claw Grip 
clamp never slips. Low 
Cost! Sizes to 46" wide— 
$27.88: over 46° wide— 
$29.88. Order now; state 

ht and width. Absco. 
1108 Jefferson Davis Hwy., 

——umm~@mm, ~=Ariington, Va 





START OWN MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS 


customers’ 


necessary. Full or part 
time. Write for complete 


Von 
E61 * 








I WAS A PASSENGER in a Car driven by 
an elderly friend who was the ulti- 
mate in gentleness and courtesy. 

As she was making a left-hand 
turn and was more then halfway 
through the intersection, a male 
driver barged his way through, forc- 
ing her to stop so abruptly that the 
car shuddered. 

Leaning out of the open window, 
she shouted, “Pig!” I looked at her 
in astonishment. She smiled sweetly 
and said in explanation, “They ex- 
pect you to scream at them.” 


MONICA MC DONALD 





FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 
Analyze writing for 
more 


hand 
income, prestige, 
Earn mone 








FINE GIFT! BELT GUARDS MONEY 


Write for free catalog 





Set of 8 heavy bottom 1145 
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all different) $1.00' Two- 
tone Jewel-type lasti 
ft boxes i0¢ 4 
or 25¢. Order as man) 


Tepete Kce-e- 








PERFECT “LATTICE” PIE CRUSTS—$1.00 


Perfect results instantly! 
Simply press criss-cross 
~— 4 cutter into rolled- 





RESTORE NATURAL HAIR COLOR! 


Amazing Q-T hair cream 
changes gray. streaked 
lifeless hair to origina! 
color! Not a dye, rinse or 
tint! Young color returns 
@Tay disappears gradual) - 
ly in 1 to 3 wks. Doesn't 
stain scalp or hair- ~—- 
or wash out. Squeeze bot- 
tle. Money back gual 





To be treasured always. 

Solid Sterling Silver or 
12K Gold-Pilled Baby Shoe 
Bracelet proclaims the be- 
loved children or grand- 
children. Each first name 
and birthdate engraved on 


. Ppd. Write for Free 
Norman, 


Bidg.. 
Brighton 35, Mass 
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. Shoecraft, 603 Pirth: Ave., New York 17. 


MAKE Money Sew at Home, part or full 
time. We instruct. No se . Pree details: Jud-San. 
Box 2107, Dept. EK. Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


MAKE Money Spare Time, Sewing Babywear, Piay- 


ng° 
Cuties, Warsaw 151, Indiana 


MAKE — ~ A. At Home assembling our items. No 
tools. Experien unnecessary. A.» or full 
Write to Elko oGunteten. 466 Robertson 
vard, Los Angeles 48, aclenen. 


PREE—Big New Wholesale Catal 


Evergreen Studios, Box 846 AY. Chicago 42. Til. 


BARGAINS! Save money! Tremendous values! 
Pree illus. catal Savings up to 70°) 
toys, watches, giftware, apparel, vitamins, lug- 
gage, furniture, etc. Buy for self or resale. Write for 
free catalog. Jay Norris Co. 487-C Broadway, N. Y. 


S 20¢, Anklets 14¢, Socks } , Aspirin $1- 


Discount. 1000 Bargains. 4 Picture Catalogues with 
Samples $1, Ppd. We have secured 1,000's of repeat 
customers with low prices & free samples. Get beau- 
tiful sensational Catalogues & samples quick. Send 
$1 immediately to: Sibert Mills, Davenport 1, Pia. 


DRESSES 25¢; shoes 39¢; men’s suits $4.95; trou- 
sers $1.20; fur coats $9.95: raincoats 99¢: sweaters 
50¢. Tremendous savings used & new clothing. 
Job lots, mirs. closeouts. Free cat. Transworld, 
164-AB Christopher St.. Bklyn. 12, N. Y. 


$3.00 HOURLY possible for man or woman as- 
sembling rustic pump lamps at home spare time. 
Simple. Easy, no house canvassing. Write: Ougor 
Enterprises, Box 


67, Caldwell, Arkansas. 


RIBBONS—100 yds. $1.00. Ten different 10 yd. 
rolis ‘4 to 1 inch. Gorgeous colors. 40 . lace as- 
ent. '4 to *%4 imch, $1.00. Cotton thread, 3600 

; . 2 om catalog 


TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: ———— the a 


and services each month to 
ping G lassified, or (3) School and College 


are interested to: Coronet Pamily Shopyer, 
dates: November 30 for Pebruary 


184 





to more than 1 ,000 
information—on insertion in any of the three Pami! 
Guide—C 





WIDE Shoes for Women. newest 
styles for all ages, perfect =e the Ho ys. Get 
Sueremtecs comfort and fit in all heel heights. 
widths C to EEE. all size 4 to 12. ) yh AW 
$10.95, money-back guar. Write today for free cata- 
log. Syd Kushner. Dept. C, 135 South St., Phils 47, Pa. 

MAKE Money Writing Short : I tell 


Paregre 
you what to write, where and how to sell: and sup- 
ply list of editors buying from beginners. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson J epeeee 
1464 No. Clark, Dept. A-199-Y. Chicago. 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal! Epilator. you can destroy unwanted hair 
ge in the Drivesy of your own home. Send 

for * Radian ty’ yt — 


POSTPREE from Reynolds Ltd, Stepney Grn. London, 
Miracie FPieece (soft, durable) Bibs 20¢, Bootees G0¢, 
Mits, Bath h gloves 15¢, Crib Crib Blankets $114, Sheets 75¢, 
Curry Pw Scissors: Nail 20¢, School 10¢, 
T” 35¢, 844" e0e, Gin" Sinking $1'4. "Piles Tweezers 10¢. 


NARROW Feet? Write today for Free Catalog C, 
showing 68 Fall-Winter shoe fashions, widths to 
AAAAAA (6A’s), — A. 12. as low as $8.95. Order 
by mail—perfect uaranteed or ——! back. 
Mooney & Gilbert, 7 West 57 St.. New York, N. Y. 


KNITTERS. beginners or experts . earn big 
money at home! We place you in profitable business 
that gives you excellent income in leisure time. No 
disturbing household duties. We guide your every 
step. Write: Home Knitter Corp., 128 W. 27 St., NYC. 


HANDMADE sea shell earrings direct from Florida 
manufacturer. 5 different pair $2.00 postpaid, tax 
included. Highest quality satisfaction guaranteed. 
Boles, Dept. C, Box 551, Lake Alfred, Piorida. 


BIG Christmas Savings! 50° 
brand watches, jewelry, radios, cameras, power tools, 
toys, etc. Send $1.00 (refunded ist order ) for 80 

1,000 illus. catalog. Liberty Stores, Box 101, 

anetarium Station, New York 24, N. 


and more off on name 


CATALOG—Free, showing complete equipment for 
cake decorating and unusua! baking. Ateco tubes and 
syringes, many outstanding instruction and recipe 

ks, pans and molds to make your baking really 
different! A new customer writes, “‘I'm thrilled to 
death with your catalog——by far the most interesting 
Wish Book I’ve ever seen!’’ Baking makes perfect 
hobby, profitable home business. Maid of Scan- 
dinavia, 3245-C Raleigh, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$2.00 HOURLY possible, sewing our ready cut 
aprons at home. Spare or full time. Experience 
Unnecessary. Free details. Write: A & B Company, 
Caldwell 1, Arkansas. 


y Shopper you can expose your products 
ay # budget - al Coronet readers. Por full 
— divisions: (1) Display Section, (2) Shop- 


rectory, write, indicating the division in which you 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ t- 
issue; Decem ber 20 for March iss 


‘ pee c 


CORON ET 











FPREE—New 44 e Broadioom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in fu t color. Tells how you can Save 
about Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 


double wearing, Reversible . and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing Olson fac . No 
risk. Easy terms. For Book, write: Olson Rug 


Co. Ce. Bags. | W-74, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


FOAM Rubber furniture cushions. Factory sec- 
onds—50% discount. lace old ing and down 
cushions with comforta lifetime Rubber at 


Send for free illustrated —ne- Perma- 
Hoorn 390K Nye A.W, Irvington, 





FOR THE FAMILY 





ee eee eee -yourself 
or wed ape master portrait artists. New 
0 posing. New 
itustreted fees of 
trait Service, 1027 Cll, 


BRING Christ back into Christmas & gift-giving. 
Give beautiful Rosaries in clear white, turquoise, 
—y,~ sapphire and rose. . Sees peney clip, Let- 

ter Opener, Visor Clip, Cuff Links, $1 ppd. Model 
Religious Goods, Box 1263, > vit 


DEVELOP Self-Confidence, Magnetic Personality, 
Memory Power, Deep a a aah etc.. even lose 
weight with aid of 5 amoung nee ychological Self- 
Help recordings. Exciting ils eee. Sleep-Learn- 
ing Research Ass’n., Box 24-P, Olympia, W 








IF your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Sound Way to Easy Reading can help him to read 
and spell better in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
ing course drills your child in phonics with records 
and cards. Easy ~ use. University tests and par- 
ents’ reports show children gain up to full year's 

ade in reading in 6 “ss Send postcard 

or free illustrated folder and low price. Bremner- 
Davis Phonics, Dept. B-16, Wilmette. Illinois 


DANCING Shoes Cee. Tap, Ballet, Toe and 
Acrobatic. tards, Opera Hose, Tights. 
Pabrics. Skating Skirts. , Twirling Supplies. 
Boots, Plumes, Flame Batons, Uniform Supplies. 
Catalog 25¢. Quincon, Box 422T, Quincy, Mass. 








FPREE: New Arrow Shirt Catalog Showing 21 
Different Collar Styles. Shirt Sizes 13 to BW, 
a 30,31,32,33,34,35,36,37. +." Orders Filled. 

pay postage. Send for Pree Catalog. Yorktown 
he EB. Dept. Cll, 126 West 50 St., NY 19, NY. 


INDIAN Hand Loomed Ties—Square Ends—PFinest 
Colors — 


, Maroon : 
harcoal. 1 for $2., 3 for $5. Postpaid, cash or m.o. 
Ties, P.O. Box 4024, Albu 


BE TALLER impressively with Staturaid ——- 
increasing shoes. Greater stature gives you command 
of more situations. Be tall, think tall. Make a good 
impression wherever you go. Send for free —s 
C2, 35 styles. Jos. Burger M’'fr, 433 E. 148, NY55 





FOR PARENTS 





“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is os no obligation. Simply ress Parents 
Association, Dept. 13511, Pleasant Hill. Ohio 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


ONLY 10¢ b you 115 famous stamps from all 
continents, including such outstan items as the 
Monaco hant, the U.8. Edison etc., value over 
$2.00, int ucing our superb U.S. and ‘foreign Ap- 
poovers. Globus, 268—4th Ave., N. Y¥. Dept. 14C. 


FREE | 400 ‘orton postage stamps! Worth $10.¢ 00 at 
catalogue prices. Africa-Europe-Asia-British Emp.— 
a fascinating, valuable mixture from foreign con- 
vents, banks, etc. Who knows what you will find. Also 
Free helpful Collectors wo Adults only. A 
provais enclosed. Frasek Co., . White Plains, N. 





FREE! 107 British Colony Steams. All different, 
from Britain's farflung colonial empire. Catalog 
value $2.50. Free stamp magazine. Approvals. Send 
10¢ for handling. Act now' 9m Stamp Com- 
pany, St. Catharines 764, Ontario 


GIGANTIC Collection Jeso—Sactates Sete 
Early United States—Ani Commemoratives 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com 
lete collection plus Big IDlustrated Magazine all 
ree. Send $5 for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO. Toronto, Canada 


PREE U.S. Stamps. 1943 Flag Stamp of occupied 
Nations, Commemoratives, Airmails included in a 
yp of 25 all different. Plus valuable U.S. 

All for 10¢ mailing char + — 
outed. Willett Co., Box 338-F, York 


FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over packets and other surprise 
offers to make collecting profitable and interesting. 
All free to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept 
Atascadero, California. 


PREE! Large lllustrated Catalog Listing US, UN, 
BNA, Br. Cols.; sets, singles, packets. Coins and Spe- 
cial Offers. Extra ‘“‘How to Recognize Rare Stamps.”’ 
New Hampshire. 


Kenmore, Milford Co968*, 





STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 
Pree to approval service applicants for 4¢ tage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts. 


WORLD'S Best Buy! 1000 different world-wide 
stamps valued over $20.00. Offered to introduce our 
services to beginni and semi-advanced collectors 
for only $1.00. Price lists included. Universal Service 
Box 6, Kenosha 15, Wisc 


PROM fabulous Las Vegas comes the most unique 
system of building real value collections ever 
devised. The one sure way of filling those blank 
spaces in your album. This system puts your dupli- 
cates to work for you and gives you what you want. 
$1.00 _* one full year’s membership. The White- 
house, 558 Oakey Bivd., Las Vegas, Nevada 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1608 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth 12, Minnesota 

FREE copy of “Prize Ideas’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news ol 


current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO. 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2. Pennsylvania 
185 
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FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


WE offer Scarce Indian Cents 1901, @2. 03, 05, 06. 
07, Lincoln Cents 1900vdb, 14p, 16d. 17d, 17s, 184. 
18s, 19d, 19s, 20d. 20s, 25d, 25s, 264, 27d. 27s, 28d, 28s. 
20d, 296, 30d, 30s, 3ip, 38s, 395, 42s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, oS B. Kearsley, Plat , Mich. 





SCARCE Old United re ; Coins large offering 
of all one from half dollars at iow 
prices. nd 25¢ now for complete 1 isting. Special— 
5 /_ te dates Indian in album only — —~ 

Buber Coin Co.. 210 So. 6 & a Minneapolis, 


SPECIAL! 12 different Indian Head cents $1.00. 
Deluxe 32 page U.S. lllustrated coin catalog: in- 
formative 1959 Edition now ready. A must for every 
collector. Cost 25¢. 8S. L. Stene Coin Co., 192 
Washington St.. Boston 8, Mass. 

EXQUISITE Bracelet—-9 Nice $1 to $10 d coins 
on heavy solid-gold chain $257.50. Silver lar on 
Bolo Tie $%.95; on K Chain _ 15 diff. Indian 

¢ $1.75. 10 Whitman albums $3.50 ay. yoo —_ 
$1 060 (Deduct. on ist 410 order). v- a> tae 
gold, rare coins. Bebee’s, 4514 No. coun 1, Nebr. 





FOR PHOTO FANS 





SAVE on prof. quality Kodacolor processing! 8 exp. 
roll ¢ 3.46) now $2.50: 12 exp. roll (reg. 4.74) 
now $3. Pull credit for all unprintable negs. Ship- 
ments leave in 48 hrs. a for price & free mailers. 

Photo Service GPO Box 64, NY 1 





COLOR SLIDES 





O¢ for 88 page catalog to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, 
ret.. Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 


ALL the world is yours—48 states-—over 100 Foreign 
—-. a. maps, specials. Exclusive preview 
—| 4 unusual, timely slides and Armchair 
ve! * Quarterly" only $1.00. C3, Meston’s 
Travels, 3801 N edras, El Paso, " 
NEW yy yt. for ra Trans- 
picture 
+. rreetings $1 4 40. Also Pilmdex 








Modern Piling ae ystems used by U. Govt., 
Drs.. Pans. Pilmdex, Sand Leke N.Y. 
FOR DO-IT-YOURSELF FANS 

SPECIAL — 


thercraft Kit only $12.95 
ppa. complete - YY i leather pro +, tools, in- 
ructions. Satisfaction unconditiona guaran 
Write for free Easy-To-Do 100 Catalog. Tandy 
ther Company, Box 781-T27, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR MUSIC FANS 


ACCORDIONS— 1959 Models. Lowest 
prices. Save up to 75%. Free home trial. 
accepted. Big color catalog free. Accordion Manu- 
inetupens 2003-Y W. Chicago, Chicago 22, Il. 





discount 





PLASTICS 


peastis. clear, colors. Embed 





NEW Liquid c 





FOR HOBBYISTS 
TROPICAL Pish—Color Pictures of 55 Varieties in 





their natural surround! Send 10¢. New Book 
“How to Have A Buccessfui 5 ee a pages, 
ilustrated—send 50¢ Miracie Filter Co., Dept. 
CT-Box 9128. dey Beasts, California. 
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PREE! Writer's Market List! If you're interested 
in writing fiction or | for mag 





erary agen prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a “ en Ee ieee Sey, te: Daniel 
5. Mead, 915 Broadway, Dept. CR-11, . ¥. 10, N. ¥. 


‘AUTHORS! We can help you gain recognition. We 
will publish your man t. ign, promote. 
advertise and sell it. Low subsidies, good ~~ 7 
Send for free booklet. Comet Press Books. Dept 

co-l, 200 Varick Street, New York City 14, NN. Y 


WRITERS! Become published authors. Pree iNus- 
trated brochure reveals publishing, publicity, anies 
data for —_.. Ay fiction. non-fiction, poetry mas 


Write to — , Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, : 

BOOK "Manuscripts Considered cooperative 
publisher who offers authors early publication, higher 


royalty and national distribution. All subjects wel- 
comed. Submit MS to Greenwich Book Publishers. 
Inc.. Atten. Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


LOOKING for a Book Publisher? America’s larg- 
est co-operative firm offers a tested plan for getting 
yous work published, promoted, distributed. Many 

uccesses, one a best seller. Write for booklet 52— 
it’s free. \ ee Press, 120 West 3ist Street. 
New York 17, N. 








WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your a make 
phonog records. All subjects we ce. Send 
pecs for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 

usic Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 








MUSICAL Nostalgia. Every fan needs “Blue Book 
of B-H Musicals’’ $5.50: *“Tin Pan Alley Composers”’ 
with avail. her: ep — $8.50: “*The Melodies Linger 

On” (50 yr f pop. song) $5.; ““Old Music Shop” 
si. =. - Said " direct only. Century House, Watkins 








PATENT a i 

atents, $6.00. Reports 

re than 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P.O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, Cc. 


INVENTORS—If you believe you have an in- 
vention, you should find out how to protect it. Send 
Booklet *“‘How to Protect Your 


Pa 
on’’ & “‘Invention Record’’ form. No obliga- 
tion. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson 
Patent Attorneys, 364-E Victor Bidg., Wash. 1, D. Cc. 


INVENTIONS Wanted—Patented or Unpatented! 
If you want to market or sell invention for cash or 
royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no drawings’ 

e have endous mirs. list! Global Marketing 

ce, 2420-C Tith, Oakland 5, Cal. 


IF your invention is adaptable to promoting we 
will contract for selling on or royalty. Free 
booklet outlines Ry A. rates, requirements. Kessler 
Corporation, , Ohio. 





NOVELTIES—HUMOR 





MAGIC Locostick. One of the best simple parlor 
tricks we have seen. Stick a 
command. Can be demonstra repeatedly. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. $1. vel age 8 oa. Arrowhead Novelty 
Co., Box 2277C, Redl 
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: nformation Research 
Inc., Dept. C2, 1 Clinton St.. ‘Newark, N J. 


! Learn to live better, live 








relief Even in 
Joint-Eze $2.00, 30 Day 
Jelly Tablets. 50 $3.00, 
tries, Mansfield 








“HOW To Train Horses’’—A 
or 


tion. Simply 
ship, Dept. 14511, 








es 


PAY Your Bills Now. Borrow $100 to $600 Cash 
by mail . Quick, private. Repay in small 
nts over 20 months. Your pay- 


monthly i 
ments may run % less than now, have ence left 
over to Loan Order Blank mail Pree in 
— envelope. Advise ed Oe ed Pinance 

. 323 Securities Bidg.. ‘Dept. E-2%4., Omaha 2, Nene. 


T DOUS Govt. Surplus Seles on. a 

buy direct from Govt. at fra ions of yo avy costs 
~ yy Vehi- 
Sonar: 


letin wi 
dure” $1. 00. Brody Surplus, Box s- 


Sunnyside. | N.Y. 


HIGHEST Cash Paid a Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches. Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 
cermars. + -- Piatinum. Mercury, Gold Coins. 

Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
nen ny bea 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


LOANS By Mail. Borrow $50 to $600 for any 
pose. loyed men & 

Confiden no co-signers. U 

low monthly payments. Su 

ng Dept. — ap —wy —_ free in 


eneaiene. Give . 
City National Bank. I "C-11. 1. Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
PREE Vitamin a Peel more vigorous, bet- 
er. Protect your health. 
eaueuhes—titee doctors, oa 
-Center, Drawer 2318-V, " Detroit 31, 
When You Need It Most $$%. Borrow 
. Alr Mai . 
. No one will call. 
, 0 Keeline Bidg., 
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Wri Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
and how 


from be- 
. Write to 
Barrett, 





Women! Start Mon Lami- 
— Business at home in 
costs ll¢ brings back $2.50. 
but mail orders 7s in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Pree. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL-22-M, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


EARN $240.00 onth at spare time, doing 
only Two $5.00 Invisible "Mending = 5 day. Big 
money paid for service that soars disap- 
poe from fabrics. Steady oS oe etails free. 
abricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, I'linois. 


MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors. 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make: easier to 
-_ Details Pree! Don-Bar, 3511 Ww. Armitage, Dept. 

L-112, Chicago 47, Ililinois. 


IT AIN'T Sellin’—jJust servicing! Take over your 
area as our Service Distributor keeping retail stores 
supplied. Nat’ly adv. 28-yr.-old line pays you 6675 
gy ag — & highly successful oon write 
Novo, , 1166- Milwaukee, Chicago 22, Il. 


MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little — rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn > » an hour without 

revious experience. Full particulars Free by mail. 

aid postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR- 
22-M. Chicago 26, lll. 


CASH in your sparetime! Take magazine subscrip- 
tion orders from friends, neighbors relatives. “Special 
offers on Popular Magazines. h commissions. 
Pree sales kit. Write: Magazines, P.O. Box 402. 
Radio City, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, com- 
pletely unattended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store and increase your income 
$4000-$8000 a year. No attendants required... all 
equipment is coin-metered and operated by custo- 
mers as easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes 
only a few hours management time a week. 
not interfere with your —-— job. We off 
store planning, tra — -— advertising . 
can finance up to 80% of the necessary eq " 
No experience necessary. Modest investment. Your 
community needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new 
ey automatic business, write Ald, Inc., Dept 
» 7045 No. Western Ave.., Chicago 45 . m. 


START Big-Pay Business At Home ‘in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
I - for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Pull particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-M, Chic. 26, Til. 


EARN rea) fees managing money-raising competent 
for churches, itals, lodges. Big demand. 
low cost spare-t course. 35 years ao ny 
Earned $3065 in six weeks on my first try. Wm. 
Arbogast, 229 East Mason Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


———, ‘DRY’ Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. 
messy rags. liquids. Simply glide over 

clear. Dust. dirt. 

. Samples sent on 








MAKE Extra Money -Cash ions. Full or 
rt time. Everybody buys ons —s oe 
Book Matches. Union label. All styles. No 

necessary. Powerhouse selling kit Free. a 
Match, Dept. N-1158, 7530 Greenwood, Chicago, Il. 


“VENDING a No ae Operate A Route 
of coin machines oe. 32- 
amy free! Parkway SS ed , Dept. 58, 715 
Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, Md. ee 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PREE To Women gq by a Beauty Advisor. No 
experience is needed. ao profit on famous 
nationally advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demon- 
strate to friends and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 
an hour spare time—-$25.00 a day full time. Later 
you can double your by letting others 
demonstrate for you. Free! No charge now or ever 
for actual usable samples of Studio Girl Cosmetics. 
Send name on postcard to me, Harry Taylor, presi- 
dent, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 18811M. Gilen- 
dale, California 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without 
one penny cost and agree to show them to friends? 
You can make up At iwg) YY AWA. 
time, without canvassing Inc 
Dept. G-18¢é@, Harrison —— Sts. , Chicago 7, Til. 





improved, step- ~~ oqo. supplied. Li 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. C-118, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 

SELL famous Partyline Party Pavors. Easy sales to 
night clubs, taverns, — dances. comm. & 
cash bonus, top earn ag asst. only §1-— 
refunded with first — ¥ 5. on , Party Pavors Co. 
3224 N. Dayton, Chicago 1 ll. 


MONEYMAKING Opportunities. Hundreds to 
choose from. Turn sparetime into money. Read 
World's Best Want-Ad Medium. It’s absolutely free. 
W. F. Johnson, Popular sgt Classified, 
200-CM E. Ontario Street, 11. 

MAKE Money! — big — orders, famous 
Pruit Trees sensational! discovery - 


oe #4 pei “4p e! Also Dwarts. Sag 


Sales out 
3659, Louisiana, bey 


IMPORT-EXPORT way toy L profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business trom home, without capi- 
tal; or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary Free de- 
talls. Mellinger, Dept. P1B. _ Angeles 24, California. 


PREE Picture —._ “How to Make —_— 000 Yearly, 
Backyar Earthw In- 


~~~ ~ 
uded free: “How. Somestionted ae Con- 
verted our Barren Soil Into a Profusely Beautiful 
Plower Garden." Oakhaven-606, Cedar Hill, Texas. 
LARGEST discount supply in U.S. Get Free cata- 
logs. Furniture, clothing ares, appliances, 
autos and tools, farm equipment, hobby 
. Associated, Box 52-CN 


Pree. Stark Br 


supplies Pree 
Burlington, lowa. 


MAKE 100% Profit Every Time You Push a But- 
ton! Quickie Spray shines shoes instantly. No daub- 
ing, buffing, brushing. Rush refundable $1 for dem- 
onstrator, selling kit. Franch. avail. James R. Bar- 
net Co., Dept. CoO-118, Wellesley Hilis 61, Mass. 


AD Match Sales' Your business—no investment! 
Sell for world’s largest direct selling mfr. of advtg. 
matchbooks. Big spot cash comm. without 
experience,tested sales kit tells where & how to 

orders. Men, women, part or full time. Match 
. of America, Dept. GM-M, Chicago 32, Ill. 


GROW a living Miniature Forest or orchard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! Pascina y. $8665 
Home-business Opportunity. Free | (Btate age). 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. NR, Gardena, Calif 

MAKE Money At Home Address Envelopes for Ad- 
vertisers; Use typewriter or longhand. Good Pay. Full 
or Spare Time. Instruction Manual only $1; with 
Free list of firms looking for Homeworkters. Bterling, 
Dept. 7. Corona 68, N. ¥Y. Money Back Guarantec. 


WANT To = Big Money At Home? $10.00 od 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving 


sing, tates 


Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
wit DIRECTORY set 


Coronet lists the following schools and 
colleges for those readers interested 
in verified educational opportunities. 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
? Would Poe bee 

tion as Hotel or Club Manager hasing 


Hotel. r have ae 
for ~ AE. r™ - ll-pai position at home or through resident 
ington, how you are registered Free 
in oy S Mationwihe Placement AWE, Write today. 
Course Approved for All Veteran Training. wd 
Hotel Training School, Desk D6-1124, Wash. 7, D. 


GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 
specialist in communications, missiles, computers, 
, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. 

deg. in 2 mos. B.B8. obtainable. Start Feb. Val- 
paraiso Techateal Institute, Dept. B. Valparaiso, and. 


INDIANA Technical College--B.S. degree a 
mo. Engineering, Aecro., Chem., Civil, Elec., Mech. & 
incl. Radio & TV). BS. in 36 mo.(Math.. 


ELECTRONICS training hy real equipment. Top 
ae arm field. Easy pa finance plans. Free 
Guide to Careers’’ in "glectricity and Radio-TV 
me sent on request. Coyne Electrical School, 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 88-l11A, Cameage 12, Il. 


ANALYZE Handwriting for profit, pleasure. ‘ait 
understanding. TV, radio, newspaper columns, teach- 
ing, lecturing, court work, counseling. Men, women, 
spare time up to $50 an hr. Sample Lesson free. Must 
be 21. IGAS, Inc., 42, Springfield 4, Mo. 


EBEX Technical Institute, offering 50 courses and 
kits in computers. C6I1P., Analog ter r. 
15 lessons with plans and instructions including a 


factory wired Analog Computer. Transistor Digital 
Computer Kits. Catalog. 1015 Atkins Ave., SLO6, Utah. 





SECRETARIAL 





SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacie. Lowest 
cost. Famous yt > ——s-y: No symbols, 
no machines, uses Easiest and use. 
Past reparation _s 4 “better AD, Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service, 120 words 
per minute—-50@ faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 350,000 taught at home or throug 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 36th Year. Sc 
over 400 cities in U.S., Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii. 
— yy for free booklet which gives full details 

sample lesson that will show you how 

ae ha a -- y you can learn yee short- 

hand. School of Speedwriting. Dept. 49 11-8, 55 West 
Street, New York 36. N.Y. 
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STENO-SECRETARIAL Training teaching Gres 
shorthand—the tested & proved symbol! fe whic 
is faster than any abbreviated long hand 
Broad range of subj. to choose from—<Gregg short- 
hand, ing, business personality develop- 
ment. filing, secretarial acct’g., business mathemat- 
ics. & others provide you with more than a hap- 
hazard plan for taking dictation. Qualified stenogra- 
phers & secretaries tly in demand at excellent 
salaries. During our 50 years over 1,400,000 ambitious 
men and women have turned to LaSalle for greater 
ability, larger success. Get all the facts. Our free 
book gives compl. details—Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. SS 
281, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 











INTERIOR DECORATION—HOME STUDY 


Approved supervised hom 
study training. Fine b — 


. 1418, Chi- 
cago, 


ENGLISH Course for Adults—With my new seif- 
correcting method you can stop maki mistakes - 
& write effectively. 15 minutes a at home. 

ee 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute, 
Dept. 301, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 4, lLlinois. 


MEMORY bad? Is that the reason you didn’t get 
that last raise or promotion? Do something about 
it! Memory is not a talent, not a gift-—but merely 
a neglected muscle. the muscle; tune up 
your memory and make it work under the - @_e~ 

’ mail, 


great results. 
Thousands of grateful graduates in quarter century 
of instruction. Write today for free details to: Dr. 
Bruno Purst, School of Memory & Concentration, 
pon 4-B, 365 West End Avenue, New York 24, N.Y. 


you make mistakes in English? Famous pat- 
am feeention helps you master good English in 15 
minutes a day. Send for free book. No obligation. 
Sherwin Cody Course in English, 23611 Central Dr.. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC and Transportation men urgently needed 
by thousands of firms at excellent salaries. Become 
expert on rates, tariffs, le jobs. in spare time to 
qualify for executive ae c jobs. Training A. 
traffic - book. LaSalle Extension 
gee a C ee a od. Institution, Dept. T 
282, 417 Sout th Beasteen St.. Chicago 5. Ill. 


PIANO Tuning learned eatekiy at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 

ndent! Pree information. Empire School of Piano 

ning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Pounded 1935.) 


HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. *Oyin more pay. a better 

ition. Take only the subjects you 

and answer service. Person- 

alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
/ . ee a (257 courses). Write 


y books: me “How to Suc- 

ceed,”’ (2) sample lesson tefain) ) Career Catalog 

indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
Schools, 


Scranton 15. es Dept. 39164K. 


pervised home study 

"ane os career. No classes. 

Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. Na- 
School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Parkway. 

Dept. 1418, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ACCOUNTING—Pree Sample —_, Unusual op- 
portunity now due to shortage of women 
accountants. LaSalle can pr 
spare time at home by famous 
learn Accounting by doing. No bookkeeping 
experience necessary. All LaSalle instructors are 
CPA's expert accountants. Accounting offers top 
pay—secure future. Get all the facts—send for Sam- 

Lesson and Free illustrated + > ‘Opportunities 

Accounting,’’ which describes the pas portunities in 

this a field, and how ‘> = ke ae oavensags 

of them. Low cost, easy terms. Exten- 

sion University. A corr ~yi- = AY De- 

hey t H280, 417 Sou Dearborn, Chicago 5, 
5. 


FREE Sample Lesson in watch repairing. Modern, 
low cost home study training. No previous ex- 
perience needed. No age limit. Por extra income or 
career. Inquire. No obligation. Chicago School of 
Watchmaking, 2324-L Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill. 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records —y- instructions furnished. Persona! 
instructions. catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Pt. Lauderdale, Fia. 

WRITING? Befor consider any course in 
writing—-Compare' NYS “eidens: com lete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of saleable scripts. 
Write for information & sample material. The New 
York School of Writing, Dept. 514,2E.45St..N.Y¥.,N.Y¥. 


ART—-Learn At Home. Earn big money. Learn 
Illustrating, Cartooning, Figure Drawing, Fashion 
Drawing, TV Art, at home in spare time —all for 20¢ 
a day. Send for free book. No oblig. Washington 
School of Art, Studio 13911, Port Washington, N. Y. 


FINISH High School at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished: credit for = schooling: 
diploma awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School, 
Dept. HGX-19, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Llinois. 


BE A Real tate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Pree Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate. 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 61-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities per- 
mit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept. 
X817, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


HOW to Write short stories, mysteries and articles. 
Learn at home for career or extra part-time in- 
come. Earn while learning. William C. Hoch, 
Jr. sold first story for $260. Professional writers 
show you how. Send today for free lesson and 
book. Palmer Institute of Authorship, Desk CM- 
118, 1630 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California. 


LEARN Civil and Criminal Investigation at home. 
Earn steady good pay. Institute Applied Science. 
1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 1388, Chicago 40, [Illinois 


EARN extra money in advertising. Many opportu- 
nities now in your home town. Complete 26 week 
course trains you to create advertising for news- 
paper, radio, TV. catalogs, etc. Send $1 today for 
application fee and outline. Will refund 
Institute of Advertising & Public Relations. P.O. 
Box 551, Hartford, Conn. 


BE a nurse. Learn at home in spare time. For 
beginners or experienced practical nurses, nurse’s 
aides, infant nurses, age 18 to 6. High school 
not required. Free Sample Lesson! Career Institute. 
Dept. N-911, 30 East Adams St.. Chicago 4, Il. 

“HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’ 

A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
is free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 10211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


WHY Don’t You Write? Writing short stories, 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports, 
travel, local club and church activities, etc.. will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way newspaper men 
and women learn by writing. Our unique Free 
“Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities essential to 

writing. You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without 
cost or obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
Suite 5496-T, One Park Ave... New York 16. N. Y. 
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They called it justice 


by Wil Bernard 


OMETIMES THE PATH of justice 

leads right out of this world. A 

St. Louis man, for example, won a 

divorce after charging that his wife 

was Carrying on a torrid romance 
with the ghost of a dead actor. 


A DEPUTY SHERIFF in Massachusetts, 
under instructions to collect a $130 
judgment, showed up at the debt- 
or’s funeral and arrested the corpse. 


AN ENGLISHMAN, fond of ghosts, 
bought a gloomy old mansion near 
Oxford on the assurance that it was 
haunted by an Elizabethan lady. 
When the lady’s ghost failed to make 
an appearance, he complained to 
the local court. The court ruled he 
was entitled to damages because he 
hadn’t gotten his money’s worth. 


WHEN A FRENCH GAMBLER died at a 
roulette table in Nice, the game kept 
on without interruption. No one no- 
ticed that the dead man’s bet still 
stood on Number 17. Later, his wid- 
ow sued the casino for the half- 
million francs won by the lucky stiff. 


A FRENCH GIRL, alter marrying a cer- 
tain “Jean Joseph,” found out that 
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his real name was “Jean Louis” and 
that he was a notorious confidence 
man. He had borrowed the “Jean 
Joseph” identity from a man who 
had died four years earlier. But 
when the girl sued for divorce, the 
court ruefully turned her down on 
the ground that there is no legal way 
to divorce a dead man. 


IN BERLIN, a jittery landlord filed 
suit to evict a tenant on the ground 
that the tenant’s brother, long-since 
dead, was haunting the house. The 
court refused to evict, explaining 
that as long as the tenant kept on 
paying the rent, his brother’s ghost 
had the legal right to hang around. 


IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE, some years 
ago, a farmer was murdered. An ex- 
cited neighbor reported that the 
farmer’s ghost had appeared to him 
in a dream and accused one “Jones” 
as the slayer. The local police were 
so impressed by the ghost’s accusa- 
tion that they haled Jones into court 
on a charge of murder. The jurors 
were so impressed that they agreed 
to find him guilty. The judge was so 
impressed that he was ready to ac- 
cept the verdict . . . almost. 

At the last minute, he began to 
wonder about the legal validity of 
an accusation made by a ghost. 
“Any accuser,” he mused, “is sup- 
posed to face cross-examination. 
Why shouldn’t a ghost?” 

Upon the judge’s instructions, the 
court clerk solemnly cried out three 
times for the ghost to mount the wit- 
ness stand. When nothing happened, 
the judge summoned the neighbor 
for further details about his dream. 
With a sigh, the neighbor buried the 


ghost and confessed the murder. 
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| USED to feel weak and run-down 
from the moment | woke up in the 
morning to the time | tumbled into bed 
at night. | found myself getting upset 
by almost everything — | became cross 
and irritable with the children, and I'd 
start arguments with my husband over 


the smallest things. | finally decided to 
see our family doctor. 

After examining me, the doctor ex- 
plained that my tiredness and nervous- 
ness was due to a lack of important 
vitamins and minerals in my diet. To 
help correct my condition he recom- 
mended that | take a good food sup- 
plement daily. 


| sent away for a trial supply of 


A DRAMATIZED STORY THAT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Do You Wonder What Makes You 


SO DARN 
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Posed by professional model 





Vitasafe High-Potency Capsules that | 
had seen advertised. In just a few 
weeks my energy came back, and now 
| feel like a new woman! If you feel 
tired, nervous and miserable, why not 
send for your trial supply by mailing 
the postcard today? 






MAIL POSTCARD TODAY FOR 
FREE 30-pay SUPPLY OF VITAMINS 





Postage 
Will be Paid 








BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 10083 — NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Vitasafe Corp. 


43 West 61st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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In judging a modern filter cigarette... 


ITS WHATS UP FRONT 
THAT COUNTS 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ies N.C. “ive ® Size ) 9 
“Winston's got a secret,” says Garry Moore! g 
“It’s |FILTER-BLEND —fine, mild tobaccos Winst "Blon ZG 
specially processed for filter smoking!” | Z inn rms F 
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LTER Cig Amp — 
T Tks A i 





“If you don’t get flavor, you’re missing the 
whole idea of smoking,” says the star of 
Winston’s TV hit, “I’ve Got a Secret!”’. 


“That’s why Winston has Filter-Blend 
up front—to make it the best-tasting filter 
cigarette in the world. Don’t miss it!” 






America’s best-selling 
filter cigarette! 


WINSTON TASTES GOOD 


LIKE A CIGARETTE SHOULD! 





